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ABSTB-ACT 

^ This volTuBe presents a coorse of study for an 
internship . prog raa foB high school student aides in tfce kindergarten 
classrooA. Designed as a practical guide t^ techniques^ activities 
a,nd' resoufdes needed to develop basic helping ski4l£# the course has 
three aajor coiponents: (1) .orientation, (2) training /and (3)' < 
in-service seainars. Orientatibn, conducted in the spring preceding 
the aide experience, includes visits to th^ assigned school and 
■eetioqs with the classrdOM teacher, fellc'v student aides and $ 
coordinating teaCcher specialist. The spring-suaier training session 
provides experience vith materials and activities as 'veil, asr basic 
skills training. The voluie's 100-page section on Suggested Training 
Activities provides objectives, ^ssessient measures and activities in 
five aajor coapetency- training areas ^frca the Child Oevelopaent 
Associate prograa) : setting up and aaintaiving a safe and healthy 
learning environaent; advancing physical and intellectual coapetenCe; 
building positive self-concept and individual strength; organizing 
and sustaining the .positive functioning of children in a group . 
learning environment; and carrying out supplementary responsibilities 
related to children's prograas. 'The inservic^ seainar s^ecticn 
provides background aaterials on: art, careers involving children, 
language skills developaent, l^eatnina disabilities, aatheaatics, 
iusiCi atnd othef topics. Also inclq^^d: an annotated bibliography, 
the text of. a 41*page Student Aide Handbook/ and various sample ^ 
forms. (BF) 




^* Reproductions supplied by ED.BS arc best that can be made * 
♦ from the orlginaLu^ocument. ♦ 
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PREFACE " ' 



\ To guide and to instruct each child in a c/assroom is a cruciaUhd yet very complex responsibility. The past 
»gade has seen a rapid acceleration of (Change in thecf^sr<J^. Expanded useof audio-visual equipment 
th& increased availability of large quantities of instructional and evaluation Materials, and the current 
emphasis on centers of interest and small group classroom organization/^mplies a need for additional 
Classroom assisj^nce. Nowhere, is this need mere critical than with our ydung children 'who are just 
beginning thfeir school experience. . • . ' \ 

» = , 

. For teachers ^ho have performed these many tasks ?lone in the classroom, high school student aides can 
otter many valuable educational services to classroom jeaching. ' • ' ' ' 

Student aides can enrich the learning process by: 
^ Assisting the child who is' learning «t a different pace than the other membe4 of the claVs ^ 
Introducing supplementary experiences to the gifted child ' * 

Providing opportunities for a child to further conceptualize a principle through small group activities 
like demonstrations of simple sfcience experiments 

Guiding children into other learning skills through participation lf^ndividual pfojects like story 
dictations ^ r j j 

^ Reinforcmg concepts to children through reading stodes and playing math skill games ^ ^^^^ 

Helping tor plan for future learnin^experiences'by preparing materials for art activities, designing 
bulletin boards, ^nd assisting with rt^c use of instructional equipment " * . ^ 

Student aides can help a total school staff to m*eet the needs of children as they learn and grow by: 
Helpmg children when there Ts an errier^encjj • ^ 

. Helping with safety. routmes when assisting on-field trips and guiding children's use of woodworking 
tools , - , . . J 

( 

Helping with children's nutritional needs m conducting simple cooking experiences and in preparinira 
daily snack , . f f 6<» 

Participating with phildren in tjieir library, art, music, ^nd physical education experiences 
\ ' • . ■ / 

Supporting the reading spfecialisfs, diagnostic/ prescriptive teachers, and other proYessibnals with 
specially developed programs for children 

Student aides can further develop their own potentials by: 

^ " ' ' ' . " . " 

Gaming insights into the variety of careers available in an educational system 

Developing an understanding of the future adult responsibilities they rtiay someday assume that involv/ 
caring for and educating young children ^ ' . / 

» ' ' ^ •» ■ 

Gaining further personal skills in human relationships through day-to-day associations with a wide 
range of school personnel and children outside the regular high school classroom setting • 



/ 
/ 



It is with these ideas in mind that this document is presented as a coordinated effort to make a substantia] ■ 
contribution to the elementary and secondary educational system in Montgomery County. / 
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/: I. POINT OF VIEW r . . i 

^ ' ' ' ' f ' ' ' 

An internship program to prepare.student aides for kindergarten teachers rtiight focus specifically bn one of 
the three component segments that interact/n an/ teacher aide experience. The coarse could be developed 

■ l'^*".^^^ viewpoint oftlicrkind'ergarten teacher ^ on^ who needs addhion^ help in the classroom; or from 
the viewpoint of the high school student as one who has enrolled in an elective secondary course; of from the 
\«ewpoint of the kindergarten child as one who is just beginning school and will be receiving suppleraentarV 
educatfonal assistance Inasmuch as each of the three viewpoints isVqually important, the perspective of this 

. course ol st udy has been developed v(lth consideration to combining the elements fundamental to each. The 
result will hopefully be the development of a working team of people - a professional (the kindergarten 
teacher) and a paraprofessional (the higb school student) - suppdrting one another to help edU^tf young 

children The development of this working te&m?reate/the resulting interrelatedness and mutual benefit to 
each Df the three people (viz., the kindergarten child, the high school aide, and the kinderJlKLn teacher) 
who. are^ffected by their involvement in this program. . 

Also underlying this course of study are some of the following basic assumptions about the high schoof 
.student s participation ifi thisjjrofram: * ^ . . 

High school students can be. of significant and beneficial assistance to a classroom teacher while 
smiultaneously integrating some fundamental knowledge of young children and 'skills of working 
effecti^eTy with those children. ^ 

.• The experience of working firsthand with children enhances and increases th^etained learning of this 
- knowledge and.thjse skills. • ' ^ ^ • 

F^rticiparion in tj^is real life expferibflte doing appealing and worthwliHe tasks can increase the 
adolescents own personal sensd'of competence, responsibility, independence, and success. • ' 

1 his experience enhances the adolescent's own entrance into the ongoing adult society by-providing an 
. awareness of tangible and acceptable careers' opportunities. >, 

In addition, this course of study intends to incorporate a "maximum amoant of the organizati'otv 
coordination, and supervision responsibilities in order tp reduce any unnecessary burdens being placed on 
'the elementary school teachers and administrators. The use .(if aides does require*some initial work on the 
''^LM^^'*';*'-^'' ^"'^ administrators. Time is needed for briefVonferences, for delegating responsibilities, - 
and toY evaluation. Occasionally, also, courses of thi^ nature create excessive'hours of locating, scheduling, 
and iQllowing the progress of aides for the elementaffy staff, all of which can result in additional work for the 
very j>eople the.prograi« was designed to benefit This particular course, however, has been organized to 
place the major responsibility of organization and s^jpervision with the teacher specialist coordinating<he 
program. f , » ■ r o 

This course has been designed primarily to integrateinto the adolescent's learning certain specific skills for 
assit,ting a kindergarten teacher and for working with young children. iLhas been designed essentially as a 
practica guide «f techniques, activities, and resources needed to develop basic helping skills for students 
who will be assisting, m an elementary classroom. 
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Givtf aide ' 
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rewarding 
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young children 
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in learning 
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Ghres aide 
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in guiding the 
educational 
grpwth of a 
young child 
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confidence 
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positive adult' 
model for • " 
child 
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possible career 
opportunities 
in the field 
of education 
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« significant 
adult b6|iavior 
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KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD 



Is able 
to seek 
help more 
frequently from 
teacher 



2. Accomplisl^ greater 
varied of tasks to 
v^ich kim^cgarten 
teacher can reactind 
. evaluate 



KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER 




Is able to 
plan greater 
number of adivitfes 
for children 
within the same 
time frame 



Is freed 
tb'give more 
help to 
individual 
(children 



2.' Is able to 

reorganize dassrioom 
^ \for more efficient 

small group^and 

individual instruction ' 
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II. THE CHALLENGE OF WORKING WIT^STUDENT AIDES 

* High schof.1 students of approximately the same chroiol9gical age differ as greatly among th'emselves as do 
younger ch.ldren and each acquires skills according to his or her awn unique strategies for earning. Some 
are outgoing and confident, grasping concepts and situations immediately. Oth?rs arj anxious and 
reluctant blossoming into helping roles over longer periods of time. Regardless of individual differences, 
eaQh high. scljoo aide enTfers" the elementary d^s^m with the potential for providjng competent, 
consistent and effective help lo a teacher. The gVowth of this potential will be' greatly facilitated by the 
.teachers basic understanding of adolescent development T 

From -ihfe standpoint of the Hmdergarten teacher, it might be mosi helpfuLto vieC some if the phases of 
adolescent development from their parallels found in the stages of growth in kindergarten children. Basing 
herwork with DanierPrescott and Robert Havighurst, which involved the concept.oYdev«ldpmental tasks 
Evelyn Duvall* outlines those tasks dealt with duri«g early childhood and adolescence, the following are 
comparisons of some of these developmental tasks and-their possible implications to teachers working with 
nigh school stud,ent aides. , - " - 

THE CHILD , THE A-DOLESC^ 

Learning to be annutoiromouspersoniVith self- /^evtng emotional indep<;nden?e of parents* 

initiative and a conscience ^ and other adjults ♦ r 

. ' ■ <v ■ ■ 

Becoming increasingly responsible for making ' Learning how to bean autonomous person who h 

decisions in.N^ays aprfcopriate to child's -readiwss capable of making Klecisions and nanfti.^ one^ 

. o . • f ^ • - own life i„ » _ 

Becoming r^^spnably self-sufficient in situations • ' ^ , 

de'veS nr '"'^ °^ of^hildhood dependert,ies"upon ' 

P ^ . one's parents 

^uaifnnrin'''''t^'" "'"^"''"^ oneself ' into Becoming involved in projects and causes that 
^Situations, innovations, experiments, and trials ^ provide opportunities to prove that -one cajr 

. ^' . ' ^ • accomplish worthwhile tasks 

IMPLICATIONS: 

, . . ' ^ • V 

Establishing Incfcpendence ' 

For both the young child and the adolescent, then','this is a period of de'fining themselves as independent 
people, capable and yet separate frojft their parents. It is probably this similarity that creates, in many cases 
a strong identificatiom between the young child and the adolescent. People are often amazed by the special • 
rapport children .and teenagers develop for one another almost immediately.-It seems to be in part an' 
appreciatton for their simultaneous struggles for i^ependence/and in part their cooperative need to find 
significant relationships with others outside their own families that cause this, bond to^^rni. 

Providing Opportunities for Participatton > " . 

• The kindergarten teacher can foster thisneed for independence and this search for rapport with children by / 
providing opportunities for the aides to worjt with children. These opportun'iti« create avenfles for the aides / 
to assume adult responsibilities while at the same time demonstrating their Lpabilities in a worthwhile' 
activity. ~ • . ^ \ 

•Evelyn Millis Duvall. Family Devebpmehi. (Philadelphia: LiRpipcott, I967J, pp. 23J-2 294-5 2^ 



, Certainly, the;lcmd'of activifylh which an^iide participates is especially important. While. clean-up and 
cleficaJ tasks are essentialii> ax^Vsrdbm and should defmitefy be shared by the student, aide, overloading 

^ the adolescent with^actlvUie^ ot;this nature may cause problems because the aide is placed in a dependent, 
non^epision-ma^:ing rolc^^, tttp^rvery role from 'which the adolescent is Struggling 4o^ break away. 
Adolescent* are^eeki^l decision^nft&king and leadership roles that help to prove they can'accomplish . 
worthwhile testes. One, way to sat^y this important n§ed, of the aide and, still provfde a clean anc^well 
organized no>om^|i3;t<i;;;have^tfee toge^er^with the childrep, develop, a Schedule of daily and weekly, 
maintenai^ce dutie§ b'^tee4\>i^j;What the aide sees a*s requiregients for fh^intaining'a safe and he^hhy learning 
\envir6nrfient. THi^ activity \Vt11 provide experience for aides in helping childreji'acce'pt responsibility arid in 

' learning various* technique's of assigning responsibilities to children (e.g., chartmakirig). ' . ' 

' ■. " •' . ' ■ . ■ ' ' 

The Role of Teachers and Student Aides / r»s. / ' , \ * 

Although student aides may oonduct^actfvities with small group* of children, it is the teacher \yho 4s 
nonetheless legally responsible for cfassroom safety. Therefore, ajdes 'should not be asked to cover- 
classrooms in the absence of a qualified adult. ^ 

Conflicting^ View qf Adults \ 

Teachers are sohietim'e^ puzzl^ by what seems to be the aide's hesitation in talking initiative in classroom 
projects or in behavior situations &t arise am^ong the children. All too ofl^n an aide seems to stand on th^r 

^ sidelined as if Waiting to be tolld wfct to do. This phenomenon migTit be best undersfocftl by looking at the 
possible conflict a teenager can experience Svhen vjqw ing adults. While anxiously drying \t move beyond, 
parental inffS?hce, the teenager is also seeking adults outside the family Ujntt to occupy positions o^special 

.^significance 'in his/her life. This can often result in\he high schoof aide's "adopting" the kindergarten 
teacher as a special friend and^confidant to whom to turn with personal experiences and questions. But at 
the same, time, the aid^e is often overwhelmed With the visible knbwledgi^iapftderstanding,.and expertise the^ r 
teacher has with children.' As a result, the aide holds back, hesitates, and feels a'sincere lack, of self- , 
confidence in the ability to perform as the teacher does. In part, there rllay be fear of disappointitiga person 
who has i)ecome to them an adm^ed and respeoted figure. ' . •/ ' ^ 

Fear of Making Mistakes . - ' 

Also, as the adolescent attempts tomecQme, involved in projects that provide chances to prove be/ she can' , 
^ accomplish worthwhile tasks, the feqr of making mistakes becomes paramount. As a result, many aities wait ^ 
for specific instruction's that bothr as^re tjiem they are not over-stepping their bounds and eliminate most . , 
fJ^ssibilities of failure. For the kindergarten teacher, being placed itt the position of feared yet-admired adult * 
can actually, result in a very strong a«d rewarding relationship with the high school aide. With gentle* 
encouragement from tfie teacMlr, t^aide will Soon find the neefled confidence and initiative and become a 
valuable asset-in the Classroom, jFWo thmgs, however,* should he obvious to the teacher. First, to alleviate / ^ 
many fears the aide will haveflfrTailutaTthe teacher will want- to be specific in explaining what is exp^qted 
and^telling the aide how to dj^hings, esj^ecially during the first mpjith. Justas a kindergarten child will s6ek • 
out and find security in guiflelinej^d limitations, so will (bei)eginning high school aide function best with 
specific instructions for droected duties and activities. Second, the teachef should realize thai th^/lesireon 
the part of the aide to bjftidependent ancTat the same^ime hdpful, may occasionally have most unexpected 
resilts.'Therefore.the^acher will want\o be prepared to observe t,he aide making initial mistakes when 
' cc^nducting an activi^ A few'simple evfcltiative follow-up conjments at a later point and awayJromHhe - 
^ children wili^etp twaide to retain dignity and improve future^ performances. < : 
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THE CHIUi 



Beginning master ohe's impulses and to 
conform to otiiers' expectations 

Learning to sha.re, take turnsT hold own position, 
enjoy thepompanionship of other children, and a{ 
times play happily alone 

Developing the sympathetic cooperative ways 
.with others thaf insure one's inclusion in groups 



IMPLICATIONS \ , ' 
Working on Acquiring Many Skills 



, «t THE ADOLESCENT 

finding oneself as a member of one's own 
generatiqn in more mature relations with one's - 
• agemates > ^ ^ ' 

Developing skills in inViting and refusing, 
conversing, solving problems, resolving conflicts, 
^ making decisions, and evaluating .^experijehces 
*^th one's peers * • ■ ' 

' /Becorking acceptable as a member erf one pr more 



The physicaHy mature appeafaiice of most high school students can sometimes caus^can overestimation of 
their abilUy . Though many adolescents arevery capableT it is helpfufl||^keep in min^d that the^, like young 
children, are stiH developing in many varied areas. They are in the midst of acquiring skills to solve 
problems, to resolve conflfcts, to make decisions, and to evaluate their experiehces.with those of others. 
'They are Ifarning to work together for a common purpose, jkriedd without dominating, an^o follow 
without total acquiescence. An overriding conce^ of this age is often how jheir peers will sPlheiii. • ' 

Coneern for Pisfi Acceptance . , . . .' • ' ' 

The concern for wJiaOothers may thinkxould be the reason'some aides are.reluctant to pa^:y£ipate in such 
classroom activities as singing, dancmg, or physical' educ«tionH|Their self-conscious fSr' of looking 
ridiculous may xause them to witlidrav^ from some activitie§.>, \ ' ' ' " - • 

On the orher hand, having the*)tal aide e^fpetiencp.-e ofteh a significant status symborwithin adolescent, 
peer groups. Occasionally the aide may request. permission to bring »4iigh school friend to the class to visit 
or .ask to visit an aide in another elementary schodl. „, ^ ■ 

Participating in a Progi^m Outside the High School ' , . - 

- ' ' m- , ■ ' 

This may be the first timsthe aide has participated in a program outside the high.sc^ol acadeiaie and social 
environment. W.orking at the^elementary schpol may necessitate learning a.hewset of social behaviors! 
adopting diffprent standards of dress; ^and acquiring new skills for. relating- to teachers, Tarents,' 
administrators, and young children. a 

Th£ succession of successful expi^rienges provided for the aide by the kindergarten teacher, and the 
^affiliation of the aide with this respected member of the community, will facilitate the aide's achieWment of 
these social developmental tasks. . " . 



THE CHILD 



THE ADOLESCENT 



Laying foundations for understanding the^ean- 
ings of life 

' Trying U^nderstand the nature of the physical 
• worl^, what things are, how they work and why, 
and .what they mean to' the child . 



Selecting* and preparing for an occupation and 
economic independence* : 

Detting try-out or apprenticeship experiences' 
wherever possible in thenines of future vocational 
•interests . ' ^ 



PLICATIONS . , 

h Choosing ^ Career . ' 

For both the c^kilfl and the adolescent; it is a time of asking: "Who am IT' and "Where do I fit into my 
worldr For the adolescent, however, even more pervasive questions are: "What am I going to do with my 
life'^and "How can I participate as a responsible member of the community?"' 

To many high school students, the opportunity to be a student^aide may provide a first experience in 
participating in an apprenticeship-type program. For somef4t may also be a year in which they decide to 
. continue study in the field ofjj^rly childhood. These*students greatly benefit from the teachers' acquainting 
them with all phases of the elesnentarj^ program — administration. Supporting services, and special 
programs. For others, it will Be an experience that although long remembered will guide them toward other 
fields of woYk. Whatever their vocationatdecision, those chosen to be student aides^wilj have experiences 
that will help them reinforce or revise their personal self-concepts and will give them pncouragenffcnt to 
continue carving out more respci^ble roles for themselves in the adult community. 



oles ipr tn< 
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• * '. , ly FRAMEWORK FOR THE COURSE OF STUDY ' ^ 

Student Aides for Kindergarten Teachers is'a prograrti ip which the knowledge of young children and of the 
skills needed for working with these children is given practical application by daily participation in a 
, kindergarten classrbpjn. With this in mind, the following que^ions ^yere used to deVfelop the struoture of 
. this course o^ s4iudy: .4. , ' ' 

What exp^riencesican best prepare the high school student for the/oles and responsibilities to be 
assumed as a teacher's aide? 

• . ■•" ■ ' ' ' * \ 

• "^'^ ^^"J h'#f chool student be taught effective helping skills to use in working with kindergarten 
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What ideas »na issues arising fronfi the high school student's daily participation Tn the eJementary 
classroom c^n^e focused on to expand his/her competencies in the field of ear^y childhood? 

:These questions have not only influenced the preparation of this document but have resulted in the 
tormation of the three major components to the course: 

1. ORIENTATION 

As^dents enroll the spring precdiing th^ir aide experience, some major concerns and anxieties may 
arise as they consider a commitment to this work- 

■■ ' - * ' ' . 

What will It be like at the elementary School? 

* * ■ 

What will I be asked to do? . ' • 

Will I be alSle to accomplish what is asked of ip^ei? ^ ' 

Will the children respond to me? 

) The oTieniation con^ponent. therefore, is designed to acquaint the student with the kindergarten 
classroom to w+fTch he/she will be assigned. Orientation includes a half day visit at the elementary 
school and an interview with the kindergarten teacher. An additi'onal meeting of all the prospective 
aides and the teacher specialist, held during the spring, will familiarize th^ students with^ome of the 
act*vit;es and responsibilities relateito being a classroom aide * . ' • 

A plan for the spring orientation of aide/ might follow this>attern: 

< a) Presentation of the roles and responsibilities^f student aides 

» 

, (•) View slides of previous aides to discover the ways in which \hey help the teacher and the 
children in^e classroom. ' 

(2) Have a panel of experienced student aides discuss their fclassroom aide experiences, 
b) Review of the StudeiH Aide Handbook 

^ • (1) Discuss pr6cedures such as aide illness, T.B. test, si^^ng in ^nd out of the elementary school; 
etc. ^ ^ 

. (2) Discuss aides' respotisibiljties of being professional, confidential, dependable, etc. 

7 . 
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c) Review the course evaluation form^nd evaluatiorf ptocfedures. f ^ 

H) Make arrangements for each aide to visit one-half d^y in the elementary school to which he/she will , 
be assigned. ^ * / 

2. TRAINING / 

During .the summer that precedes the ^de expefienpe, a student training sessi6n is provided to offer 
' experiences with many of. thymateriaK and activities that will be encountered in th»e kindergarten 
classroom. During tfiis session, the students are alSo taught some basic skills that will enable them to 
develop some sense^of confidence before beginning the elementary aide 'experience/ 

, (Areas of .training are* suggested- in Part V: Suggested Training Activities.) At least two factors will 
influence the aStivjties^elected: tWprevious experiences and abilities of the aides, and the length of time 
available fOr the training sessions. - 

/ The training activities below tave been used during half day training sessj[pns. • 

a) Introduction ' ' ^ 

.-.v' ■ 

(1) Introduce ai(fcs. 

^ (2X Review duties and responsibilities *9f aides. * . * ' 

' (3) Review'coiirse evaluation instrument. 

(4) Discuss elementary observations. • \ • 

^ ' ' ^ ^ • • 

'(5) Record T.B, test results. ^ - • . 

(6) Discuss transportation to elementary schools. ^ 

b) Participation at Learning Stations . ^ 

/ Centers are set up thioughout the^ontx where'aides can go to develop specific ski|^ needed ^ 
' especially during the first month of school. . . 

' 7. - ^ ^ - ^ ^ V 

}^ (1) Audio Visual ^ter. Aides learn the operation of the 16 nim movie 4?rojector, filmstrip 

projector, and slide projector. t ^ . 1 ^ ^ . 

(2) Aii Center. Aides review films such as Crayon (MCPS 'F 6145) or iBfeAgfiing with Everyday 
. 'Matekals: CoPrjA^ated Paper \yiC?S F 5640), and then experimifi?\wlth the techniques 

presented. ^ - , , . - ' ' 

(3) Duplicnting Center. Aides desi^|||||^ make a ditto, then learn ho^C^ruu a ditto machine. 

(4) 6uidi'ng Behavior. Aides read articles'or sectirons df a text on guiding children's beh^ior, then 
answer some situation q,uestions. • . ' • * 

(5) Asking Children Questions. Aides read pap^r ofl how to ask children questions/then design 
* questions ask Shildren. . • ^* , 
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(6) Manuscript. Aides pracU9e approved MCPS maqiiscript printing. They then listen to a tape 
recording of a child's dictated story and practice taking story dictation from children. 

(7) Roles and ResponsibiUties of Aides. Aides see filmstrip "Teacher Aide Workshop: Unit I for 
Teacher Aides " and answer questions. 

. (8) Reading Stories. Aideg read a child's 'story and record voice on a tape recprder, then play 
recording back and use evaluation sheet to evaluate the reading. ' ' 

(9) Bulletin Boards. Aides read information about techniques for creating bulletin boards, the# 
design a bulletin board they could put up during the first semester of school. 

• (10) Kindergarten Procedures, Aides view film Starting School(UC?S F 621 l)to understand^e 
activmes and routines o/ a^kindergarten clasy oom. * ' 

N ' ■ *, , * . • ' 

3. IN-SERVICE SEMINARS 

.Once a maeth, the student aides are 'called together *t the high school.for a seminar at which 
opportumtfcs are provided td discuss the classroom experiences with fellow student aides and with the 
coordmatmg teacher specialist. These seminars are also structWd to e;^pand the aides' knowledge of 
the curriculum areas in early childhood. 

The substance of these monthly seminar topics coqj^,iiHbe mo|^ bart, from what has been found to be 
the cycle of needs and interests of the students as tMy trork from month to monlh with children. Thus, 
' Helping Children Develop Appropriate Behavior^is often a topic of great need during the first month, 
as the aides are experiencing children's behavior first hand. Other topics may be chosen for the monthly 
seminars as the needs of the students and their interests demand. (Seminar topics and support materials 
are listed under Part yi: In-Service Seminars.) . 



TfcAQlER'S NOTES: 



IV. SUGGESTED TRAINING ACTIVITIES ' 

/ 



The objectives, assessment Measures, and activities ia this section are designed to help prepare student ajdes 
lop^eir work in an elementaa-y classroom. These activities shoatd be cond^icted during the spring and 
summer that precede the aides' experience^at the elementary school. There may be more acfivities suggested 
than can be covered before the aidtf enters the classroom. In this case, the teacher should select those 
activities which- are most immediately needed by the prospectivje aides; and the otheractivities may bedone 
as needed in conjunction with the monthly in-service seminars. 

FIVE TRAINING AREAS ' . ' 

Jhe major categories of training identified have been taken from the recently developed Child Development 
AssQciate (CDA) ' program designed by the Office of Human Development and Child Development of the 
Umted States Department o£ Health, Education and Welfare. The CD.A pfogram is a nationwide effort to 
improve the c^ality of child ^are-by influencingtheknowledge and skill of the staff who work ^ith them.' 

f?I mewnrr'"'"''"'^ areas that comprise the CDA program, tht following five were chosfrt for the training 



^ A. Setting Up and Maintaining a. Safe and Healthy Learning^Enyironment 

_B. Advancing Physical andJntellectual Competence * ' 

C.^uilding Positive. Self-Concept and Individual Strength . ' 

-D. Organising and Sustaining the Positive Functioningof Children in a Group Learning Environment 

E. Carrying Qut Supplmentary Responsibilities R^ated to Children's Pr6grams 

(The sixth bompetencylrea in the CDA program, B/fn^ing About Optional Cpordination of~«omeand' 
t-enter ChiWrearing Practices and Expectations, was not considered pertinent to our training program at 
this time.) , Of e> 

The CDA^rogram has been piloted throughou'^ the country for the past seveTal years and is felt bVmany 
<Nvorthy of becoming the ba£s foj future programs in teacher training institutions. Therefore itwas 
considered advaitageous thit MCPS students who may continue their study of teacher educatiol^be 
tfained wittliTi this framework. - • . 

THgJfE LEVELS OF I^ERFORMAr^CE OBJECTIVES <fc 

The student^o^ylati6n reg)ste>ing for an elective course such as this includesyoung people at all levels of 
academic abihties, motivation, and achievement. f6 allow for this, each of the training sections provides • 
.nstnuctional objectives that are broken down into three levfels^- No. 1 being on the knowledge or 
comprehension level. No. 2 being on tte application or analysis level, and No. 3 being on the synthesis or 
evaloation leveL THe^three levels have been, built into the activities which are provided to help the studenl 
.achieve each oHhe instructional objectives, beginning on page 14- 

' CMd Develapmen, Assoaafe Traiking G«,de: Office of Ch.ld Development. Wash.ngton. D C. Permission grar^ed- ' ' 
2 These levels represent the divisipns suggested in Bloonx's Taxonomy. ' , " " 
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Som? students m^y/^her be able or be m'otivated^omplete)only tKose activities at level one. Others could , - 

• begin immediately at level three activities. Still others, if t^n^ermits, could work up through all three levels - 
for certain instructional objectives. . ' , 

. Xhfe advantage of this'arrangefnent is that the teacher speci&listcan select activities most appropriie to each.^ 
'student's aSilities. Not all students MyjjWiave to be engaged irfthe same activity, yeVall students WiH coyer i|ie * " 
^ame material. ' » *W ^ . ' . ^^'^ 

. • * - . « ' 

This arfangement does hoWveiT^equire that the teacheft&peciaKst who is training the aides<discusse»eaeh^ 
aide's academic abilities with his'/ her, high schqi>lco\inselor. Then careful planning can be done. to design^ 
training frrogrhm appropriate for. each stude'nl.^ * ^ \ - ' * * . 

The performance objectives. ^nd activiues in each training section are b,y no means exhaustive. They wetQ 
intended to be jguides and co'ut3f fee addeij to by any teacher as the co^UPse progresses or as different-student 
needs at^ iden<ified/ /''^^ / ^ ' \ * - y 

* Co^rDplett^a-nnotatiorts for references made tofilrt}s, paiiipHlets,^bJooks, filmstrips', and slideS^ire included in 
" Sectipn )CV\ivf^^tated Bn)liograpiiy. '^^^ ; , ' - 

^ A. SETTING tP AND MAINP^INll^te A &AF 

^ ^ '^'.^ ' • " • * - ^.V' ■ * ' . ' • 

* General Student Outcome: The st^ent Will l?e d?}e Vo'help sejgjf and maintain a saf^ancThealthy 
\ learning envir6nmen{j6^^c}^\ldren^ , / ' *V J . • - • 

Tills! seetWrf'will e.hVb\e the student-toi'. % - • ^ • 



: * . ' • «... ' , , 

*1.; Co^istrucf^ Bi^rand of effeqtiyei^' arranged 
classroom art' centers * ^ . ^ 



v2. Construct *diagfams*>of ^effectively' Srran^d 

• • classf(J©m.' block centers- \ ' 

V 3. jC'gnstni^t diagrams effectrvely* arranged 

' . (5la§s/bom reakJ'ing.9emers • * \\ ^ 

4 Organize a"-cfa$srponi §o that. young children, 

' may iearn r)^pbnsibilities appropriate to their 

J j7Ja,turit>f leve) ,^ ' . • > , ' » . 



*Suggestibns\for Orgailizing 4he Classroom ArtC^e^nter 

' The- art center is desired tg be a quiet afea. Here children ican exlpress their feelings ajyj see their ideas, 
thpughts, and plans t$i4ce«hape in paint,'c^ayon, clay, paper artd piist&, and other materials. It is a center that 
allows children numerous opportunities tdsxfraw up plans, make decisions, and take initiative to complete 
projects. ' \ ^ 1,0 

In setting up and maintaining an art centtf in\theclassrOom» the teacher may find the following guideflines 
helpful: ■ . ' \ - 

I. The aft center is near the sink td allow ct\ildrin easy access to >ater supply.for washing hands, 
washing oyt brushes, wetting sponges for cleaning, etc. ^ 
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^ 2. ^Mixing and preparation counter space jsnc^ar the sih^^ * / : * \ 

3* The easels are in the 4rea of 4hj^' sink. ' - * ^* 

• 4; The art center has tables an4 cliairs available for art work tliat needs .to be done while seated. 

, ,5. Art paper and other supples (cr^ohs, pencils, chall^) are on low shelves near the easels and the 
- ^ tables so that children can develop indepeqdenct in getting their own matertafs. ' . • *. • 

6. Brushes and scissors ^re ittcontainers wh'rch are aQcessible^o the children when using and returning' 
tne. Items. fv ~ . . ' . = • © 

• 7. The art center has space nfear the sink yea for storage of paint.. , 

8. The/ent^r is well lighted and ventilated, ", '. 

9. The floor m the^'art cente/is easily clewed and cat> be maintained by the children. " . • 

10. Gleaning materials such as sponges,, soap, and paper "towels are easily accessible to the children. 

1 1 . A dry ir,g radc is located in or close to the art center, or there is an area designated for children to put 
art work while It dries, '. , • . \ ^' ' 

12. Glass jar containers are out of the area where they could be knk^'d ove;; or paints arid other 

' materials are stored in plastic containers. - , ■ ' 

13. There is^^storage area for, paint smocks in or near the center."- . ' 

14. The center is not in the main flow of room traffic ' " ■ v 

15. The art-ceriter should bi "removed from the actiye, noisy centers (e.g., block centej' 



\ Setting Dp and Maintiining a Safe and Healthy Learning Ei]^Vironment ^ 



General Student Outcome: The student wilibe aMe to Help $ti up ahd maintain a safe and healthy learning 
enyironment for children, ^ ' i . - ' ^ 

Instructional Objective 1 , The student will construct diagrams^ofelfectively arranged classrootn art centers. 

,^ Illust^tive 
Performance Objective 



Illustrative 
Assessment Measure 



Criteria for 
Assessment Measure 



The stiident aide^will: ^ - 

the art center 
that is arranged according to^ 
the guidelines 
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'2. Analyze the design of an 
art center according to its 
irK:orrect and incorrect ar- 
rangements * 
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1. Here are four diagrams oj art centers in 
kindergarten rooms. Select the center that is 
arranged accorditig to the guidelines. List 
the guidelines used in that arrangement. 



2. Here is a diagram of an art center in a 
kindergarten room. Listed below are state- 
ments about the center arrangement' con- 
tanned in the picture Underline the state- 
ments which are correct as guidelines for an 
art center in a kindergarten room Put an 
"x" beside the statements which ar,e not 
correct., 

. f 

a.) the art center has the mixing apd 
preparing center near the sink. 

b) The art center srhould have a rug on 
the floor for warmth^nd attractiveness. \ 

c) The art center ,is in a well-lighted 
apea 

d) Tlje art center is free of tables and 

* chairs 

* 'e) TfTe easels^are ^t the far e?vd of.the art . 
' / center, away from distractions: 

f) The art center is located in the area of 
the sink ' - 

g) The art center has paper for the easel 
' stored on low shelves near the easels. 

h) The glas^ paint jars are stored under 
the easel. 

i) The drying rack close to thecenter. 



1. .Criteria: Student will 
select diagram 4 ia Illustra- 
tion A. Sfudent wilWist Nos. 
1/2, 3,4,8jn 13, and 14 of 
the guidelines listed in "Or- 
ganizing the Classroom Art 
Center/; pp. 12-13. * 

2. Criteria: Usinj; Illustra- 
tion B, student will under- 
line a, c, f, and g; andiput an 
"x" beside b, d, e, h, l,j,and 



A. Setting Up and Maintaining, j Safe ai^^^'ealthy. Learning Environment (cont'd) 

General Student Outcome: The student villheablefo help set up and maintain a'safe and healthy learning, 
environmefit for children. \« . - 

Instructional 0bjective4*the^#fent will construct diagrams of effectively arranged classrobmart centers. 



3. Design an art center tAat 
incorporates guidelines 
studied, using the outline of 
ah empty kindgergarten 
room in Illustration C 



r . 



j) The art center is near the-door in case 
ofaQredrill, 

k) The art center is near the block 
center so th^ the teacher, can watch 
• both centers at the same time. 

3. Here is an outline of an empty kinder- 
garten room. Pesign an art center within 
this room that incorporates the guidelines 
learned. Label the diagram. 
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3. Criteria: Student will 
draw a design that includes 
at least Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
11, and 13 of the guidelines 
listed in "Organizing the 
Classroom Art Center,*" pp. 
12-13. 



ILLUSTRATION A 
Art Center 



' Which One Would You Choose? Why?- 
DIAGRAM 1 ^ 



DIAGRAM 2 
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DIAGRAM 3 
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DIAGRAM 4 
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ILLUSTRATION B 
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ILLUSTRATION C 



Design Your Own Art' Center 
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Furniture Cutou^ fdr Illust^tion C 
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Illustrative Activities for Arranging Qassrodm Art Centers 

See slides "A Classroorrj Planned for Learning." 

Read ''Organizing the Clas^oom Art Center," pp. 12-13. 

Look at phdlograpJ$ kindergarten rooms. (Each student might take a picture of his/ her school art 
,\ -center or classroom art. centner.) Compare them- to the guidelines outlined in the slideg. Identtfy 
.photographs vvhich meet thQ guidelines. ' * ^ 

See film Setting* Up^Room: Creating an Environrftent for Learning (MCPS F-5637). 

Invite a. planner from MCPS Division^ Construction, Department of School Facilities, to .discuss 
MCPS specifications for constating kindergarten rooms. Ask planner to. b/ing diagrams^ and 
blueprmts of the room constfuction plans. - ' - ^ 

' Use a blank outline of'a kihdergart#n room. Using smalF cutouts for tables,. closets, sink, easels, etc.*, 
arrange an art center m relationship to other areas of the room^. Draw symbols where cutouts cannot be* 
us£d. . 

Study Maryland State Board of Education space requirements for a public school kindergarten 

classroom . . ! . ^ ' \ 

' < * - . • i 

In th« elementary classroom: - * ^ ' • . 

In.a kmdergarten room" on adaj^when-tlie child rcR are not present, divide student aides intt) teams. One 
at a time,' each team arranges the art center. Other teams use list of critena and criMc^e the arranged 
. center. , o , j ^ 

Suggestions for sWing Lip a BfockCeQter, • 

A carefully platined block center for young children can enhance their learning in a number oC 
develapniental.areas: . ^ ' ' ^ 

Mathematics — measurement, volume; arj^, hSiigfit, depth, width, length, shape, symmetry, map^ng, 
size, equality, inequality, classification, riumbef, order " * 

Science ^ balance, weight, inductive thinking, experimentation, discovery, gravity, inclined planes. 



ramps, stability 

< Language A^rjis — ' planning,.naming, functions, sl^ies^about buildings, questions ab^ut concepts, 
exchange of ideas, lab^irtg, directions, shape differentiation, size relations ' * * 

' /Irn^ patterns, Symmetry, T)alancev use and recall of irtiigery, ^ 

Social Skll|| — cooperation* clean-up, r^^ct for others' wbVk, ^m'pe^ence, rules (^^ safety - 

Physical Sfcills — visual perception, eye-haad coordination, large and small muscle development 

. • Social Studies — people and their work, grids, symbolic retfresentation 



The following ar.e^ome guidelines to consider when arranging a block center for most effective use by 
children: • ' . . 

1. The center has enough floor space on whic.h children can build a'nd'use the blocks. (Bloclf 
^ ^thusiasts recommend one-third of the^total floor space be set-aside for the block center.) 

2. There are enough blocks for a group of children to use a variety of sizes and shapes si*hultaneously. 

3. The center has adequate shelf or other storage space to accommodate all the blocks. 

4. The replacement of .blocks on the*sbelves is organized in such a way as to encourage and help * 
children ledrh shape andyze discFimination. 

^ ... ^ ' - 

* ^ >, " 

5. The height of the shelves makes it possible for the children to take out or put away blbcks easily. 

6. The.cenjer is not equipped with so many blocks that it makes it too difficult or takes too long for 
- children to put them away. • 

■ \ 

7. The center has dividers or partitions that protect to somexlegree-children's^lock stn/ctures from 
other activities in the room. , • ; 

». The center is not so large th^ it may cause children to run ortf) use other "out of bounds" behavior. 
. •^Q, The center is not located in the middle of cross flow of traffic in the room 

10. The center is visiblf^'from many pkrts of the room so that the teacher and other children may 
observe the block play. 



J<. Setting Up and ^Maintaining a Safe and Healthy Learning Environment (confd) 

General Student Outcome: The student will be able to help set up and maintain a^afe and healthy learning 
environment for children. 




Instructional Objective 2. The student w^Jl 9Wtstruct diagrams of effectively arranged classroom block 
centers. . / 

Illustrative ^ . Illustrative ' Criteria for 

Performance Objective Assessment Measure Assessment Measture 



The student aide will: ' 

1. Identify the guidelines of 
arranging a block cenfer 



2. Apply, to a general state- 
ment about classroom learn- 
ing centers, the principles 
learned about arranging 
block centers 

3. Design a block centfer for ' 
a kindergarten classroom *• ^ 
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1. See Slide A-5 from "A Classroom 
Planned for Learjiing" (Chitdhpod ^ Re- 
sources), L^st at least five principles the 
teffcher had to keep in mind when setting up 
this block center. 

■ f 

2. From your study of block center alrrange- 
ment^ in the classroom, use at least four of 
the guidelines to support or to refute this 
statement: **A well-planned learning center 
prevents many discipline problems." 

3. Vsifig this blank outline of a kindergart- 
en room, design the block' center arrange- 
ment. 
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1. Criteria: Student will list 
at leas^ five of the guidelines 
mentioniDd in "Setting Up a 
Block Center." pp. 20-21. 



2. Criteria: The student will 
list four of the following 
from "Setting Up a Block 
Center": No. 1.2,3,5,6, 8, 
and 9. 

3. Criteria: Student will 
make a design using the 
principles in "Setting Up a 
Block Center," pp. 20-21. 
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ILLUSTRATION A 
Block Center 



Using flat or three-dimensionaUutouts, arrange placement of the block center in this room. 



CO 



r 




CLOSET 



RESTROOMS 



COAT RACK 
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Illustrative Activities for Arranging Classi'oom Block Centers 

In the seminaft - * , 

Bte4 "Setting Up a Block Center/' pp. 20-21. 

Take ph|)tographs or slides of several block center arrangements. Set up a display of tlie best center 
arrangements. ' ^ , 

See- slide/ tape o;i "Block Building" (Childhood Resources, 1971) 

Ipvke the local representative frafn^a toyitianufacturing company to describe 1) the types and sizes of 
blocks made for children'and 2) portable and stationary storage units made for the blocks. - 

Submit plans or designs of blocks and supplementary block center toys to a local hi^ school wood 
shop for production. - * . - ' - 

Design appropriate storage shelves and units for the block center. ^ 

See film Setting Up a Room: Creating on Environment for Learning (MCPS P-5637). Note how 
teacher Arranges the block center. * . , 



^Read Blockbuilding by Esther B. Starks (from'E.K.N.E.;i970). . : . 

'Read t^e chapter ''Block Buildirtg — Practical Considerations'-for the Classroom Teacher," ffom.TTie 
Block Book by Elisabeth Hirsch, ed. (NAEYC publication, 1974). 

In the elementary classroom:- ^ * ■ « ' , • 

\. ' . . • ■ ■ 

Filtn or videotape (^pj^tren using blocks. View film, and design varfous ways to stofe blocks on shelves 

: for childrens' use. ^ ' • ' * • 

« 

Introduce a new idea or theme mtp the block center. For example, one week turn the centef into a 
'hospital, a space ship, a covered wagon train, etc. Have needed accessories available to implement the * 
' theme. ' * , * ^ 



Suggestions for Reading Center Arfangement^ *. , \ 

In a quiet reading center, a child can discover a new world by looking at books and pictures. In the library or 
reading center, the child incteases language skills, finds pleasure and information in stories, and begins to 
tell stories HeAshealso learns that pictures have meaning and begins to use pictures to help tell stories. In all 
of these ways, the child is getting ready to read. 

f 

The reading center that is well-arranged will help make reading a delectable experience for the cti^ld.^ere 
are some guidelines: • . . ^ ' 

J . The cefi^rTs in a private location in the room, out of the mainllow of room traffic (e.g„ a comer, a 

'^transformed closet). The center is protected by partitions or dividers. f^, 

• ' *■ 

^ If ' 

2. The center is not directly next to a noisy center such as the block or wood-working center. 
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..A , \ . • ■ . 

' ♦ ' * / 

I J 

3. , The ^fca of the center is w^ll lighte^|||^ ' • 

' 4^ the center has low shelves on which to display books within easy reach of the children. 
« ' .* #^ ^ . * 

• 5. The center is large enough for several childftn and an adulTte gather, 

6. The books are displayed so that the whole cover faces the children. 

7. The center has a table and chair§, or a small rug, or other designated area where children can sit and 
look- at books. , 

8. The centei' has a l^ylletin boSrd or other display area for motivating children's interest intliecenter 
V ^ or for presenting a new idea. 



t 



J 
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^A. SettingiUp and Maintuning k Safe and Healthy Learning Environment (coriCd) 



r 



'General Student Outcome: The student will be able to Imtp set up and maintain ci^^afe and healthy learning 
environment for chi^f^n, J » 



Instructional Objective 3. The student will construct, diagrams if effectively arranged cl^i^srcJom reading 
centers. • ' 

Illustrative Illustrative Criteria for 

Performance Objective Assessment Measure Assessment Measure 



The student aide will: 

I. Identify the guide^nes of 
arranging a reading center 



2. Analyze diagrams to 
identify poor arrangenlents 
of reading centers 



3. Design a reading center 
for a kindergarten class- 
room, usiog the space or 
furniture provided in the 
drawings 
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1. From among the three diagrams of 
kindergarten reading centers in Illustration 
A, pick out the one that ^ arranged 
according to the guidelines studied. List the 
reasons for your selections. 



2 Here are three diagrams of kindergarten 
rooms. Determine which rooms are poorly 
A arranged. Then list the things that are wrong 
with each. ' i 



3 "^ee Illustration B and read >nstructjons, 
"Recycling a Riding Center." Design at 
least one center. 
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1. Criteria; Student will- 
select diagram 1 and list 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7j and 8 
from "Suggestions Read- 
ing Center' Arrangements," 
pp 24-25. 

2. Criteria: Student will 
select diagrams a and 3 ill 
Illustration A. 




In diagram Nof 2, Ihe stu-, 
dent will hstw/s. 1,2,4,5,7 
and 8 from "Suggestions for f 
Reading Center Arrange- 
ments," pp 24-25. 

In diagram No. 3, the stu- 
dent will list Nos. 1, 2, 5, 7, 
and 8 from,"Suggestions for 
•Reading Center Arrange- 
ments" pp. 24-25. , 

3. Criteria: Student will 
design a center that imple- 
m/snts at least four of the 
guidelines nn "Suggestions 
for Reading Center Ar- 
rangements," pp. 24-25. 



ILLUSTRATION A 
Arranging Retding Centers 



_: WINDOWS. 



BLOCK 
AREA 



HOUSE 
CEf^TER ' 



dAMESft 

PUZZLES 



TABLE 
TABLE^ 



ART 



SHELVES 



LIBRARY 



TABLE ) 
[ SH€LVE8^ 



D 



MATH& 

SDENCE 



SHELVES 



OXMEtft 

PUZZLES 



SHELVUI 



HOUSE' 



1 



LOSCT 



LI9IURY 



BATHROOM 



RECORD 
'PI>YER 



-COATS'^ 



DIAGRAM 1 



J] • 



BLOCKS 



WORK BENCH 



MUSIC 



a 



SaCNCEft 
MATK 



rr--' S 



BATHROOM 



COATS 



QUBtY HOLES I 

[limill ijCLOSET 



DOOR OUTSIDE 



o 



ART 



SHELVES 



T^LE 



DIAGRAM 3 



DIAGRAM 2 

^ WIWDOW& — 



SAND TABLE 



HOUSE 



SHELVU 



blockI 



ISHELVeSi 



c 

: 

i 



ENTRANCE 
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ILLUSTRATION B '* 

RecycBhg a Reading Center 

Your school does not have the money to purchase any additional furniture for a classroom reading center or. 
library center this year. You \j^ill have to "^recycle" what is already in the room. Using the space or furniture 
given in the tliiirti^tioris ^low, design a*reading center from each that incorporates'at least fouj of the 
guidelines from "Suggestions for Reading Center Arrangements." 

You may choose any one of the following to work up into a reading center. 



RUG 



SHELVES 



TABLES 





* CHAIRS - r EASEL 




CLOSET WITH DOORS REMOVED 




When you finish drawing or arranging the center with cutoutsi, describe the center in detail and teH what 
t- guidelines it meets. . . 

ERIC . • 
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Illustrative Activities fof Arranging Classrobnf Reading Centen 

In the seminar; 



Rea<f"Suggestions for Reading Center Arrangements," pp. 24-23. • " '. 

■ Visit sete'ral Icindergarten rFomTand asic the teacher to explain the arrangement of the reading center. 
Talce photographs of -different Icindergarten reading centers or room library centers. Share with 
seminar. Discuss advantage! and disadvantage* of each arrangement. 

View film SeUing Up a %oom: Creating an EnvirStment for Learning {MCP^ F-5637). Tal^e notes on 
the arrangement of the reading or library center. Design one other way the same center -might be 
arranged. . . , - * ^ 

» 

View slide ^p: A-12 from the slide/tape on "A Classroom Planned for Learning" (Childhood 
. Resources Kit, Early Childhood: A Trairiing Program for Teachers. Aides. Parents, and Volunteers) 
hrom what is seen in the picture, draw or diagram what the rest of the reading center might loolc lilce. 

Invite a reading teasher ro discuss the arrangement, equipment, and materials needed in a reading 
-center for kindergarten children. ' V . 

Arrange cardboard cutouts or small furgture pi^cis into a model of a reading center. 
In the elementary classroom: 



X 



Before school be^ns in the-fall or on a day when'the Icindergarten is nof in session.viVit a classroom and 
have teams of students arrange different types of reading or library centers. 

Reoei^ermission from akindergarten teacher to have students set up and arranges reading center in 
ttie cli^oom. Then videotape or film children actually using th^ arranged center. View the film or 
- video tape. Discuss how the arrangement affected the children's use of th« center and how the center 
might be changed to be more effective. ^ ^ . 

Suggestions To Entourage Developing Responsibilities in Children 

Routines and schedules are patterns of^behavior or events that children can depend upon to occur each day 
Routines are established in the beginning of the school year. Children quicMy learn routines if the pattern of 
establishing them is consistent. Aides should be aware of the need for consistency in working with children. 

Routines include: 

personal greetings from teachers/aides 

hanging Coats and storing personal items . , ' ' 

activities occurring around the jame time each di^ 

taking out and putting away materials ^ • / 

• 'preparing to home' 

Routines provide the guidelines which help each child assume responsbHities and meet the expectations of 
the teachers. Aides should quickly learn routines so they can assume responsibility as the need occurs. ^ 

•Children need to feel a sense of freedom in carrying'out daily schedules and responsibilities. The following 
pages contain ideas that will assist the child with routines while encouraging a degree of independence in the 



A. Setting Up and Maintaining a Safe and Healthy Learning Environment (cont'd) ^ 

* 

General Student Outcome: Th& student will be able to help set up and maintain a safe and healtljy learning 

ehvironnient for children^ ^ , 

« # • 

Instructional Objective 4-. The student wiD'organize a classroom so that young children may learn 

responsib,ilities appropriate to their maturity level. 

Illustrative Illustrative 



Performance Objective 



Assessment Measure 



Criteria for 
Assessment Measure 



The student aide will: 

, 1. Recognize responsibili- 
ties' five-year-olds^ can ac- 
complish without adult a5f 
sistance 



2. Formulate with children 
plans for assigning responsi- 
bilities to them 
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a) List at least three activities that a^ 
kindergarten child could successfully 
accomplish without adult assistance. 

•At the beginning of the fear: 

(1) - ^ 

(2) 
(3) 

At the end 6f the year: 
(1) 

(2) , • 



b) In which of the following can a fivjc- 
year-old succeed independently? 

(1) I*ainting at the art center ' 

(2) Putting up a bulletin board 
display • ^ 

(3) Cleaning the easel 

(4) Building a bird house'* 

2. Design one system for assigning respon- 
sibilities to children in the classrooili. 
Describe how you would explain the syslem 
to the children. 
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1. a) Criteria: Student 
"will list such activities as: 

At the beginning of the year: 
hang up their own coats; 
'find way to .the 
kindergarten room; 
return crayons to shelf 
after „iise; leave room 
during /ire drill; go to 
bathroom; put art Work 
on drying rack 

At the end of the year: 
wash out brushes; run 
errands to main office; 
go' to library and- sign 
out own books; operate 
record player and tdpe 
recorder in listening, 
center; follow direction 
charts; work Mn- 
dependently in a lear- 
ning center 



b) Criteria: Student will 
mark #1 and #3. 



2. Criteria: Student will 
design a system similar to 
ones illustrated in "Class- 
room Responsibility Sys- 
tems," pp. 32-33;. or in 
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A. Setting Up and Maintaining a Safe and Healthy Learning Environment (cont'd) 

General Student Outcome: The student will be able to help set up and maintain a safe and healthy learning 
environment for children. ' - . * ; 

Instructional Oljjective 4. Tfte student will organize a classroom so that young children may learn 
responsibilities appro^riaffe to their maturity levcC ^ . . ^ 



3. Organize materials and 
equipment in the room lo 
encourage self-reliance and 
independence on tl^part of 
children ^ 
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3. In your elementary classroom, in cooper- 
ation with your teacher, set up at least three 
HK*-help organizers for children. 
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**Lcaming Center Organir- ^ 
ers,**^f^, 34, In explaining 
how it could be described to 
children, .the student wfU 

include: « « 

i 

a) The system is simple^ 
enough for young chil- 
dren to follow. 

b) It can be explained ia 
a brief periodj^ftime. 

c) It is picture-coded ^ 
for those who cannot 
rjsad. 

d) The chart details are 
large enough to be se^n 
easily. 

c) All children , can • 
eventually havie a turn in 
the system. 

3. Criteria: Student will 
design^and implement three 
self-help Organizers similar 
to ones illustrated in ••Self- 
Help Organizers for Chil- 
dren," pp. 35-36. The organ- 
titn should be a) simple 
enough for young children 
to use and b) fairiy inexpen- 
sive. 
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CLASSROOM RESFbNSIBILITY SYSTEMS 
\X (DAILY) 

9 



DAILY CHANGES OF ASSIGNMENTS: 



HELPING HANDS 



DAILY ATTENDANCE 
COUNT DOWN 












MUk 


* Napkins 


y 




Bruihts 

> 


Blocks 




<^ 

Balls 







Teacher asks for volunteers each day and puts their cut-out 
"hands" in poctcet of desired Job. ^ • 



"WHAT'S YOUR HANG-UP?" 




Job titles are written or picture coded on cards and hung on a 
clothes line. At clean-up titne, each child ii resp9nsible for 
removing one job card, completing the job, and returning the , 
card to the "Finished" box. 



• JlL 1 


raj . 

□ nQ D □ 


□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ t] 


□ □□□□ 


□ 






□ 



BLASTOFF 




CARD 



One pocket for each child in the dass. Each child places own 
nartM in% pocket eac'h nrwrning. Cards remaining in holder tall 
which children are.absent. 



'IT'S IN THE BAG" 




At clean up time, each child doses eyes arul d^ws^job title 
car^ from the bag. Cards for finished jobs are ^aoed in t>ox. 



A system can be changed durir>g the year to add interest fof^the children. 

• 32 ' . 
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CLASSROOM RESPONSIBILITY SYSTEMS 
% (WEEKLY) 



WeekJy Changes of Assign ments: 

CKpnge at the beginning of each week. 

I 



CLASSROOM HELPERS 



JOB 



MILK 



I LOCKS 



PLANTS 



MESSENGER 



FEED FISH 



NAME 
^ Rubber Band ^ 



JEANNE 



DAVID 
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BRUCE 




1^1 the beginning ot each week, teacher or children insert 
beside dassrdom jobs- ' * <^ 



names 



"PuttiiHHt All Together" 



line"" 

LEADER 




Ai tt)* beginning %f each week, diild draws a puzzle piece and 
puts It on the board, to matcrt the picture. (Magnetic beard 
^ Velcro strips, child's nan» is then hur^ or eHixed to piece.) 



"Alt Aboard" 




'A 




1 BRIAN JENNY I 




At the beginning of each week, teacher or children place a 
different job in dhik's car. 



LEARNINCJ CENTER ORGANIZERS' 



r 



CLASS 



Divide dasi into f tve'grbups. ^fVs^ign each group a.color/shape. ^ 
Groups change activity accQrding' to chart each day {or each^ 




Records 
Art . 
'I,i2,3 Math, 
CSD Bidcki 
Bool^ 



GROUP 
— ^ 



4 



j r Orange 
O - Red . 



/ / Kareen 
,.Ye1lpw 



1 

✓ 























LARpY 








— f— 












JOAN 




















REN£ 
















vr 




JON V 


































ANN. 




















MARK 




























J' 













....'f ' . A large classroom chart can be kept by tfie teacher or for the 
total class. Children check off as mds^r l&oiiipleted. Plastic 
may be ^t (>ve»squares so that ma^s cm||in#bed off at 
.the end of the mek. ** 




INDIVIDUAL' 



OENTERPILLAR 
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,^AT EACH CENTER 
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WHAT IS YOUB TELEPHONE NUMBErf?; 

* > • 




DATECOMPLETED 


BECHY • 


' ' ,^ptember 15 


%— 

RICHARD 




DAVID • . 


■ . 'V ■ 


SUSAN 


— . 


JUDY. 




KEITfr# / 


— r-r 


RUffi 




DOUG 




— ^ 

BILL , 




} \ 
MARIE, 


— ^ — ^ 


LlNPA 





^La chart m^y be kept at each activity center and checked by an 
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aide or the teacher. 



' ^ Self-Help Organizer^ for ChUdr^n \ 

Hm are several ways/to provide ^ren with opportunities to becpme rtio're self-reliant and 
independent. Can you think of other ^ganizer; that could be used in your cla$srponl^ " ; 



^ CRAYONS 





^ Oi^ange juice cdns dovered with the corresponding colo 
' ^^^'ti^uct'on paper keeps crayons organized and htflps yol 
children learn colors. * 

i ' ' ' ••■ ■ 



. SCISSORS 




TIN CAN CUBBIES 




. Egq cartons turned upside down provide excellent parriers for 
^. scissors. " . , 



(f(f (f (f 

Jan- Ben Sue Mary 



tLargetin cans savedfrom the school ^eteria andliailed tp'a 
wooden board provi^^ cubbteS for cMdren's daily work 
papers or other articles. 



TQOU 




Childrefican f inctind returq to<^ mpch easier i^'^n^oyt^^ of 
the tool'f^mde on the bOard on w^ich they are hung. 



/ 



/¥ BLOCKS 



PUZZIjES 




Children can fiVdand return blocks much eatier If'an oujilna 
of each block ihape is p^g^^ on the sheH where the blocks' 
IrfhoUldi go. ^ 
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Children can find ntisplaced puzzlej>ieces if the backs of each 
piece for « particular puzzle have^the |anM shape or coldf codfliU 



on them. 
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CADDYS > | / — 



Snack CiMn-up 




SHOW AND TELL ORGANIZErt 




THS 

/treasure 

CHEST 



Children Iqvb to carry around bo*xes and baskets. Make caddy s 
out of mnll fruit baskets or use the plastic ones Siold in hard-' 
wire stores. The caddy s can be used for: ' , 

Woodworking - nails, s^ews ^ ' 
♦Lego's * ; ^ 

^- Lincoln Logs ^ ^> 

G'aAjiiiing equipment 

Fet £^ mater idts « 
Pfasti^ dishparfs or decorated shoe l^xes can also be used for 
caddys. ' • ^ 



^T[VITY FILE BOX 

J' 

For cWldren who.jpoittiAually say "What can I do now?" and . 
who rely on^he teacher to provide an activity, ipike a 
"Surprise Box" of picture cards that give a child an activity 




When all aisigned. work is completed, the child can dose eyes 



and dri|w a card. 



SIGNS 




STQP 




Reverse Side 



GO 



This sign coulcTbe piaqei^ on the classroom bathroom door so 
that children will know when the bathroom is not being used 
by i|^ther child. / *^ 
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To prevent the loss or breakage of show and tell itemerf^^ • 
special bo)Lor place inr which chiMren can put the dnis for . 
safety and for retrieval at end of the day. 



PRIVATE MOVIE THEATERS 





%fHITE 







u 



WHITE 



r 



When only one or two children need to see a film or a film 
strip, moviiB screens can be made at the end of a cardboard box 
or at thrback of the teacher's desk. This way the children can 
see the film without turning out the lights in the classroom. 



APRON ORGANIZERS 




Aproni with pockttt, rnide for the children can be uiad for 
carpentry woric to hold loose naili, screws, and small hand 
toolr or for art work to hold brushes, collage materials, ^ 
spo^s, etc. 
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Illustrative Activities for Developing ResiK)nslbiHti«s in C^^^ 

■a 

•In the seminar;' 

• , Ask a kindcrgarteh teacher, a first and a second grade teacher each to demonstrate his/her system for 
assignmg classroom responsibilities to children. • • 

, gevtew sheets on "Classroom Responsibility Systems," pp. 32-33Kdaiiy and weekly); and "Learning 
y ■- Center Organizers," p. 34. . . ' ■ 

. '■ , C'- . ^ ' ' ' w 

^ead^'Signs, Symbols, and Secret. Codes,** in Nooks; Crannies, and Cornets; Uarning Centers '/or 
^reajj^^ Classrooms (Imogene Forte and Joy MabRenzie. Nashville, Tenn.: Incentive Publications, 

■Jt972.) . , . ' 

Review s'he^n "Self-Help Organizers for Children," pp. 35-36. ' 
In th*'- elementary afassroom: ' 
' , Design a room duties chart ors>stem and try it for two weeks in the elementary classroom with the' 



children. ^ 



Help to plan and srt up centers for th? c.omiog week withf yotir teacher. With a chart or other organizer, 
. explain to the children the use- of the centers. • . , . ' 

* « 

^ Design and set sev^al "organizers" fpr^materials or equipment that wil^ encourage cRildren to rely 
on their owa abilities or wijl helj) them to becoi^e more independent. 
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B. ADVANCING PHYSICAL AND INTELLECTUAL COMPETENCE 

Gcnera^tudent Outcome: Th^ student will be able to help each child advance his/her physical and 
ir^ellectual competence. ' \, • i 

This section will enable the student to: 



< 



1. T^fpvide for mistery of problems requiring 

skillful body cpordination , 
« 

2. Use a variety of media and instructional 
. activities for advancing children*s language 

abilities 

3. Help with children*s perceptual skill develop- ' 
merit 

4. Help children work toward recognition of 
words and symbols for designating numbers and 
number concepts 

— — 



B. Advanfcin^ Physical and Intellectual Competence 



general Student Outcome: The student will be able to help each, child' advance hisjher physical and 
intellectual competence, ^ ^ . . 

Instructional Objective 1. The student will help proVide for mastery'^rolblcms requiring skillful body 
coordination. . 



Illustrative 
Performance Objective 



Illustrative 
Assessment Measure 



Criteria for 
^ Aissessment Measure 



The student aide will:' 

1. IdeRtify basic physical 
skills attained by the typical 
four-^and five-year-old 



2. Evaluate possible areas in 
which children might be 
having difficulty with body 
coordination 



4-n 
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1. In which of the/ollowing activities could 
a kindergartener readily succeed? 

a) * jumping rope 

b) walking the balance beam 

c) throwing basketball in basket 

' d) tossing a beanba'g through a hole 

2. Should you be concerned if, by the end of 
^kindergarten, a child cannot: 

a) skip 

b) catch a medium size playground ball 

ci use one hand consistently in writing, 
drawing, etc. ^ 

♦ * 

d) ride a two-wheel bicycle 
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1. Critcriaj* Student will 
mark b) and d). * 



1 



i 



2. Criteria-: • Student will 
answer, a), b), and f): 

a) Skipping shows the 
ability of a child to use 
both sides of the body 
equally well Lack of 
0 vthis by the end of kin- 
dergarten could indicate 
a problem. 

. b) Catching a ba)l 
shows coordination in/ 
both arms, good- depth 
perception, and good 
eye-hand coordination, 
skills" needed In reading 
, and writing. Lack of 
' ^ these skills could be 
indicated by. child's in- 
ability to catch a ballby 
the end of kindergarten. 

c)*Usc of one hand . 
cqn^'isitently ' indicates 
the child's body 
.established h^tad domi- 
nance. Lack of this. 

* dominance can indicate 
body conf usio n and 
later ^ difficulty with 

* rcadin^^and >Vritin^. . 



B. Advancing Phy^ctl and Intell^tual Competence (cont'd) 



General Student Outcome: The student will be able to help each child advance his/her physical and . 
intellectual competence^ 



Imtructional Objective 1. The student will helpjprovide for mastery of problems refluipng skillful body 
coordination. . ^ • 

t r 



3. Plaa activities to assist 
^ildren in overcoming spe- 
cific physical coordination 
difficulties 
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3. A child in your classroom is having 
difficulty catching a *ball ^ith both hainds. 
Plan activities to strengthen the chifd^ 
coordination. 
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3. Bfeak down this process 
into its vision and ' motor 
components. 

a) Initial activities 
could b^ finger plays or 
other songs or poems 
that require following a 
leadei* and using parts of 
the body. 

(See "Fingerplays*' in 
Student j\ide Hand- 
book, pp. 32-39.) 

b) Introduce ball activi- 
ties. Begin with games 
that ask child to roll a 
large ball and catch a 
rolled ball Progress to 
sipiple catch games with 
a large ball and standing 
close 'to child. Once 
mastered, riiove back so 
dist£tnce is greater.* 
Progress later to the 
next smaller ball; and 
once mastered, to the 
smallest ball. 
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illustrative Activities for Mastery of Problems Requiring SkiHful Body Coordiiflition f 

In the serfiinar: ^ * ' - 

« « / 

Read section in MCPS Prereadint Bulleiin #246 on Psychomotor Area, pp. 35-37. ' 

'Hav^ physical education teacher discuss activities appropriate for kindergarten child 

Read the chapter: "Physical and Motor Development" in Caring for Children. 

V 

Read the chapter: "Developmental Ta^sks and Skills" in Caring/or Children. 
. Describe conditions ^vhich mig^|^imit children's physical dexterity. 
List activities to help children establi/h handedness. 

View film Moveihent Exploration (MCPS 526!) for techniques of enhancing movement exploration. 

Study Harris Test for Dominance and Laterality (or other dominance tests) to understand possible 
signs of lack of body dominance. " 

H ■ . - > 

See slides "Learning Disabilities" by Emily Boyd. . , • 

In the elementary classroom:^ 

•Assist teacher in recording children's progress on jjfiysical skills for the Early ldentifi,cation chifckHst — 
Early Identification of Learning Disabilities and Suggestions to Assist Classroom Teachersin Program 
Design. MCPS. Revised. Summer.. 1976. 

^ Accompany childrefTfb their physical education class for nine weeks. Begin a file box of activities the 
j)hysical educati*on teacher does with the children during this nine-week period. 



B. Advancing Physical and Intellectual Competence 
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General ^udent Outcome: The student will be able to help each child advance his/her physical and 
• intellectual competence. . " 

Instructional Objective 2. The studpnt will'use a variety of media and instructional activities for advancing 
children's language abilities. 

Illustrative , Illustrative ^ Criteria for 

Performance Objective Assessment Measure Assessment Measure 



The student aide will: 

I. Identif)^ vacious types of 
rhaterials and equipment 
used in advancing a chil#$ 
language abilities 

\ 



2. Adopt techniques for 
advancing language abilities 
to a particular situation 



3. Analyze materials that 
might be used4o advance a 
child's language abilities 
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I, List two mechanical devices you might 
use with children to increase language 
abilities. 



2. You arc working with a child who does 
not verbalize readily. You have available *to 
you in the classroom: 

a) puppets 

b) tape recorder 

c) dress-up clothes 



Ip what ways might you use these materials 
to advance this child's verbalization skills'^ 



3. You will be given a flaAnel board, flatrfid 
story pieces, and the stoty script. Examine 
these materials and st^te reasons why they 
might help advance a child's language 
abilities. 
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1. Criteria: Student will list 

at least tw^lof the following^ ^ 

a) re^cord player 

b) t^pe recorder ^ 

c) ' listening station 

d) telephone 

2. Criteria: Student will list 
at least one activity for each 
material: 

a) Dramttize a familiar 
story using puppets to 

' role-play story charac-* 
ters, 

b) Tape r^rd child's 
voice in conversation or 
in play-acting situa- 
tions. 

c) Encourage use of 
play telephone in house 
center Avhile children are 
using dress-up clothes. 

3. Criteria: Student will 
"elaborate on at least two of 

the following reasons: 

a) Once the §tory has 
been read aloud hy the 
teacher or an aicW, 
children have the oppor- 
tunity to repeat the story 
on their own, thus build- 
' ing their' auditory me- 
mory abilities: ^» - ' — 



B. Advancing Physical «nd Intellectual Competence (cont'd) 

General Student Outcoiii|: The student will be^able to help each child advance his/her physical and ^ 
imelkctUal competence. 

, .J >' 

Instructional Objective 2. The student will use a variety of media and instructional activities for advancing 
chUdren-'s language'abilitiea ^ ^ 



.r 
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b) The reading of the 
story introduce! new 
vocabulary into the 
child's language, 

c) Once children have 
heard the story, they can 
retell it themselves to 
small oi^large groups of 
other children and in 

,this way increase their 
own verbalization skills. 

d) By having the flannel 
board pieces available 
for use, in the room, the 

^children can make up 
other stories with these 
pieces, thus increasing 
riieir imagination abili- 
ties. 



Illustrative Activities for Advancing Children's Language Abilities 

In the seminar: 

Read: D. Cognitive Area: The Child Thinks and Uses Language in Prereading, MCPS'Bulletin No. 246. 

r ' ' ' . 

Invite a language arts teacher specialist to demonstrate a variety of fenguage techniques for young 

children. 

Invrte member of MCPS Title III Arts Team to demonstrate ways to advancexhildren's language 
thi|ough drama, art, music, and dance. ♦ 

Read in Caring for Children, **Books and Stories for Children" in the chapter on Activities for Children. 

Read at Student Aide Handbook **Story Selecting and Telling," p. 26. 

Rjad **LaQguage Development Roles of the Teacher and Interns" in Day Care Do- It- Yourself Staff 
Growth Program, Polly Greenberg 1975, the Growth Program, Washington, D.C. 

Take dictation of original. stories from children. . 

Select a story and use puppets to dramatize it with the children. 4 

In tlie elementary classroom: (to' be' developed by the teacher) * , 




c 
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B. Advancing Physical and Intellectual Competence (cont'd) 



iJeneral Student O^^tcome: The student will be able to help each child advance his/her physical and 
ihteTlectual competence, ' * - » - ^ 

Instructional Ob|ecti\e 3. The student will help with children's perceptual skill developmentf • 



Illustrative 
J^erformance Objective 



Illustrative 
Assessment Measure 



Criteria for 
Assessment Measure ' 



Ihe s^ent aide will: 



* I. Identify perceptual skills 
appropriate for kindergart- 
.en age children 



2. Analyze activities that 
help develop intellectual 
competence through per- 
ceptual skills 
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Perception Bingo: 

The caller will call out d perceptual skill. 
If an activity that illustrates that skill is 
on your board, cover, it. Horizontal, 
Vertical, or diagonal line wins. <See p. 
46 ) 



2. Analyze the activity listed betow; and 
list the perceptual skills it helps to develop. 

Children sit in a large circle with one child in 
the center. Each child in the circle is given an 
object which is Kis/her symbol (e.g., an 
orange, a piece of sandpaper, blue ball, etc.)., 
Child in center has a large set of cards with 
j?ictures of colors, shapes, smells, textures, 
tastes. One child in circle is given a ball. 
Child in center holds up a ca^*(e.g., blue 
color) and child with ball h^o roll it to 
another child in circle, who has a blue 
symbol. - -m 



5'-: 
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1. Criteria: If caller calls out 
"1, Tactile sense,'' the stu- 
dent would cover 1? My 
Bunny Feels Sqft: or if caller 
says "3, Color perception,'* 
student covers 3, "Selects 
yellow from 4 jcoiors," etc. 

Caller List: 

tactile perception ^ 
olfactory perception 
taste perception 
tQUch perception 
auditory perception 
kinesthetic perception 
visual perception 
color perception 
similarity and difference 
perception 

2. Criteria: Student will 
identify: 

. Visual perception 
color perception 



B. Advancing Physical .and Intellectual (Competence (cont'd^ 

General Student Outcome: the ^tudem ^ill be able to help each child advance his/her physical and 
intellectual competence. - ' ^ . ' 

Instructional Objective 3. The student will help ^ith children's percepttial skill development. 



3. Plan perceptual -skill ac 
tivities ^as follow up to a 
classroom activity" 
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3. Review the film Ducks {MCPS F-3032) 
}>efore showing it to the children. Plan and 
list as many activities as possible that could 
be done around this film fhat would help 
develop children's auditory and ' visual 
perceptual skills. 



PERCEPTION BINGO 



3. Criteria:' Student vpll- 
design at least two activities 
for auditory perception and 
for visual perception; e.g., 
"^Close four eyes. AS' this 
part of film is running, listen 
to sounds.** (Turn off projejc-^ 
tor), "Now/tell me as many 
sounds as ^ou can remember 
that you heard.** Or stop 
projector at StilL Ask chil- ^ 
dren to identify as many 
objepts as possible in the 
picture that they can see; or 
identify colors in picture; or 
name colors that are miss- 
ing. 



i ^ 


-2 


. \ 


4 


. ' 5 


Point out red 
apple. 


Select all objects 
that have an- 
odor. 


Tell which is 
smaller, 


"Taste and Tell" 
Game" 


Play musical 
colorchairs. 


My Bunny 
Feels Sojt 


Listen to-a 
melody tapped. 

V 


Tell whether 
sound is hi^ 
or low, 


Close eye5 and 
' select perfume 


Select all the 
rough objects. 


Roast and eat 
pumpkin seeds. 


Tell which * 
color IS missing. 


Play *'Feely 
Box." 


Repeat a familiar 
rfielody. 


■ > — - 
Free 


Free 


CoQ^ simple ' 
fof^d and eat ifj- 


-i^Select yellow 
ffbm 4 colors. ^' 


Pump, feet ort 
swing. , ' 


Cook bacon in 
the room. 


Play ."Smell • 
and Teir Came. 

> 


Tell how near 
or far a\yay a 
sound is. ^ 

: 2U 


Select the 

cantalope by 

lasting 3 fruits. 
* ♦ 


Play "Touch 

and Teir* Game. 
* * 


Repeat 5 sounds 
just heard,.. 



V 
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Illustrative Activities fo/ Helping with Children's Perceptual SIdll Development 

In the seminar: - . ^ ' ' 

Demonstrate with aides the PiagetConservation experiments (conservation of volume, consfcrvatiorvof 
rnass. ^c); and discuss stages in young children's perceptual development. Use Pia'get kits available 
through MCPS Evaluation and Selectioi^ Division. DfrMAT.* - , • ' 

Read in pUd Psychology by Arthur Jersild (EngleWood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall) about children's 
perceptidns and misconceptions. , . . 

•ft * 

Read the chapter "Guiding Perception" in The Aide in Eiirl9 Childhood Education by Vivian Todd. 
View film The Educated Eye (MGPS ,F-5I67) and discus*, the development of visual awareness. 
Review: C. l^rceptual Area in Prereading, MCPS Bulletin #246. , ■* . 

•In the elementary classroom: (to be developed by the teacher) ^ . . ' 



y 
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"ft/ Advancing Physical ancyLnteil^ctual Com . *^ - v ^ 

.* , General. Student Outcome: We student. wiU be Me to help each child advance his I her physical and 
intellectual conifietence. ^ . * f * * ^ . - ^ . 

, . Ins^rbc-tipnal Objective 4. The; student will help children work towarc^fecognition of words and symbols for 
designating rfumbers and number concepts. . • .J' 

< Illustrative . « ' Illustrative Criteria for 

• PeffornMnce Objective « Assessment Measure ' AsMwient Measure 



Thj studen^^ide will:. 



^ r. identify the dev 
^ tal' ^tages^ necessar 
.quiring matfi skills 



* 9 



2 Identify words appropp- 
ate for iielpmg young chil- 
dren tp mderstand number 
concepts and nijpibers 



■ r' ■ 



3. - Design' jppropriateclass- ^ 
•* j,opip jTrtrth activities for the 
^ at^llftijiif)^ nufnt^s and 
nvinfbetVtond^ts » - 
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1 . Place the fcfliowingdevelopmental stages 
of mathematical thinking in or^er. Wi-ite 
each number in the api^pt^ate space on the 

' .; • ■ ' ■ 

_^ / Tfanslatinj||^derst£Hfi^ings into 
mathen^tical models 

Creating^ constryctfng, antflising 
math models 

_ Discovering and relating math 
rtie^ningS' ^ ^ " . 

_ Applying math generalizations to 
problem solving 

Perceivmg math ideas Ihrough 
experiertces* 



2. Besid^ach of the three categories below, 
• list words, that could be^sed with children to 
help their, begmning ui)derstandirtg of 
numbers, and number cbncep^. 
^Size: * . . 



Shape: 



Positiorr m space: 



You^have l)feen giverf an envelope 
n\diiryshaptes^|sfl 
^ ycirtles, trapil^lSpTetc.^ There are at lea'st 3 
7 of eacl>5hape/ Design ajj©an^;^ctivities as 
can for using these shape^irith children. 
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1. Criteria: Student will 
order the stages: 



5^ 



2. Criteria: Stud er 
at least four for eafch c^tego^- 

Sze: talt, short, large, 
tirty, big, little ^0^y 

Shap€?^quare^triangle, ^ 
rectangle, cirtlc 

Position in spacer up, 
dovJn, 6ver, under, be- 
' side, beneath, .abov 
around, firs.t, secon 
t ' third, fourth, fiftfi • 



3. Criteria: ;Shtbdent will 
desifn at' least 3 activities. 
Examples;^..^^^ . 
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B> Advancing Physical and Intellectual Competence (cont'd) ^ - ♦ 

General > Student Outcome: The siudent will b0rttble to'helpm(ihill0it^dvance his/her physical and- . 
iptettectuat competence, < - » 

; Instructional Objective 4. The student will help children work toward lieognitVn of words and synjbpls.for • 
designating numbers^ and ;T^mber concepts. . ' ' ^ 

. ■ -Ji : 



\ 




• WhaCs' Missing? 

• Lay out approximately 
6 shapes. childriji 
identify^ the shapes. 
Have children close* 
eyfes. Remoye ' one or 
more shapes, and have 
children gue»rf which 
shapes are missing. 

• . Matching: 

Make outlmes for the 
Xshapes out of paper or 
cardboard. .Mix up in- 
serts and shapes, artd let 
children match them. 

• Cf^eate-a^ Picture: ' 

Give .each child an en- 
velop filled with many 
shaped of different sizes ^ 
a/id colors. -Let tliem 
create pictures Iwo ^ry, 
ranging. and then pfrtf- 
ing the «h^{)es. 

' Ox^er-'Under: ^ , 
Give each child a set of 
shapes to ^jrfl^d out on 
the .table in front of 
him/her Then giyje in- 
structions to each child: 
' "Put the triangle beside 
"the square," "Put the 
square over th^ 
^triangle," etc. " ' 

• .Shape Bingo: 



Illustrative Activities ^or Helping Children Work- Toward Recognition of Words and Symbols (or 
Designating Numbers an4 Number Concepts ^ ^ . * 

In the seminar: 4 " \ 

Review-the Introduction, pp. 1-7, in MCPS Elementary Mathematics ^dutse of Situdy Bulletin No. 
^ . 186-. (€ipeciaHy B. Levels of Mathematical Thinlcing ' ' t 

**H^e MCPS Area math teacher specialist show slides and activities on "Hands On Math*' for young 

children. . ^. « ^ 

«« 

Read the chapter "Encoi/raging Command of^pace and Quantity'* l||^7>ie Aide in Ekirly Childhood 
Education. ' ^ ^ 

Read from Sample Developmeuita^Bits^ the sectidn related tolmath in Carm^or Children. 



I from Sample Developmeuita^Hi 



f 



Review section on "Kindergarten ^1 MCPS Elementary Mathematics Course of Study, Bulletin No. 
186. ' 5' ^ ' 

Discuss concept of readiness, 

•Review activities in Level 1 m MCPS Mathematics Activities for Primary Grades, Bulletin No. 21+: 



1 
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C. BUILDhMG POSITIVE SELF-CONCERT AND INDIVIDUAL STRENGTH 

Generci student outcome: The student will be able to help build a child's positive self-concept and 
individual jtrength, ' ' ^ 

This section will enabte the student to: \ * : ' • , 



1. Relate the characteristics a^d need^ of young 
chiWrenlo i^ays of building a child's positive 
self-concept and individual strength 

2. Understand ways to build a child's positive self- 
, concept and individual strength through learn- > 

ing activities * * 

3. U nderstand ways t6 build a child'sT)9sitive self- 
concept and individual strength through verbal 

" guidance * . '* * 




m ' 
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C Bufldiflg I^sitive Sei^Concept ahd IndW^^ 

General Student Oatcome: The student will be, able to help buil3 a child's ^po€itive self-concepj and^ 
individual strength. ' • w ' ' 

InstructionSlObjeclive 1. The student will relate the characteristics an^needs of young childrento ways of . 
building a child's^ositive selt^^oncept and individual strength; . ^ 

IJIustralive » . i, IlIustralnFeA Criteria for 

Performanc^ Objective .* Assessment Measure 'Assessment Measure 



The student aide will: 

/ I. Identify characteristics of 
a kindergartcn-^e child 



J 



1 . Pbserve a kindergarten-age child at play, ' 
and record the ' child's actions and his 
behavior. List at least six characteristics of 
the child observed. 



a) 
b) 
c)- 
d) 

D- 



r 
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I. Criteria: Studenti^ill list^ 
at least six of the follofwing: 

Characteristic^ of Kinder-^ 
garten Children 

a) Tries to imitatp oth- 
ers * * 

b) Asks to do things^ 
without help from 

. adults 

Is learning toVimb, 
balance, run, push, pall, 
throw, and catch . . 

d) Offers to help 

e) Asks questions^* 

0 Makes choices and 
• decisions 

g) «.Uses new words 

h) Expresses opinions 

i) Asks to hear stories 




-j) I^ beginning to un- 
derstand time 

k) Expresses frustra- ^ ^ 
tions and dissatisfac- ' 
tions vf rball^' andphysi- 
cally 

1) Expresses happiness 

m) Handles most self-> 
dressing aJone \ 



V 




uilding Positive Self-Cbncept and InaivldutI strength (cont'd) - 

eral Student Outcome: The^tuden "^'^ ^'ble ta help build a child's positive self-concept and 
individual strength. ^ j f 

V ' • • ^ . ^ 

InstructionalObjectivii 1. The student will relate the characteristics aYid needs of young children to way/of 
^- building a child's positive self-concept a#)d individual strength, • ' 



\ 



2- Apply knowledge leiarned 
about the characteristics of 
kindergarten children to 
classroom situations 



2. Support the following .situation with at 
least fojur characteristics of kindergarten 
children of which the teacher had to be 
a^are in order to deal with the situation. 
\ 

The^ teacher haftfcguri to read the story 
] Anth,ony requested -for story time/ As 
the teacher, is reading, Anthony begins 
asking questions about the^slory and 
telling some dfhis ideas and Experiences* 
Chat related to4he stqry being read. • 

The teacher says: 

"Anthony, your ideas are interesting 
and 1 like to talk with you^' But the 
children want to hear the rest of the* 
story. T^ll me at the end of the tjook ' 
w*»at you want to say. 1 can listen to yon 
then." 



n) Can handle many 
tools and eqi^ment 

«/ 

o) Is learning tcshare, 
take turns ^ 

p) Is learning to listen/ 
follow directions 

q) Is learning to/under- 
stand others' feelings 

r) Is learning to under- 
stand diffcrenc<ts inabil- 
ities • * ^ 



Is learning limita- 
tions and rules 



2. Criteria: Student will list 
at least fourlof the following: 
e, h, i, p, r of the list above. 
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.C. Building Positivle Setf-Cjbncept and Ind^^^ 

^ieneril Studenf O^f^am The student will pe^able to help b^ild a child's positive self concept and 
individual strength* , ^ ^ , . • . 

Instructional Objective 1. The student will relate the characteristics and needs of young children to ways of 
building a child's |>ositive self-cbncept and individual strength. 



' 3. Design an activity that 
provides for a child's posi- 
th/ self-growth with/egard 
to four basfc characteristics 
of kindergarten children 
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'3. Divide class into small groups. With a 
c^iUklist of characteristics* each group 
evaluates two toys^ eft* instructional 
materials, 'deciding whether ,the item con* 
siders* Uip" characteristics of kindergarten' 
childreBfcnd in what ways it* promotes a 
child's positive self-concept. 
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3. Criteria: Student will 
, describe at least 4 character- 
istics listejl in%#l criterion 
and will descri]>e two^^ays 
each material , promotes 
child's positive self-concept 
and individual strert|%h. 




J 



IllustMtjve Activities for ReUting Chars^tics and Needs of Young Children to Ways of BuildiM Self- 
C onccpt anfl Individual Stren^h ^ ' 



In the seminar 



^ -Read ^The Chi|cf in MCPS Prereadi^. | • . ^ . ^ 

^Read "Characteristics of the Elementary School Child . . . The^'ive-Year-Ol.d^'Tn the Student Aide 
Handbook, p- 3. ' ^ " i * 

See film A Child h , . . (MCPS F-5867). 

See film Role\naclment in Children's Play (MCPS F-6346). 

Invite mothers of former kindergarten children to talk about the characteristics of their children. 
Examine' some photographs of five-year-yld children, identify some of the needs the children might be 
expressing, theii' activitj^ their behavior, what they might be thinking or feeling, and other 
characteristics. . . - P 



In the eler^iptary classroom: 



Design a bulletm board that features each child>ii the kindergarten alid special things that each child 
likes. ' , 



Suggestions for Building Positite Self-Cbm:eptan4 Individuai Strength 'ThrougtftlarWg Activities 

^ ' " " * ^ - { 

J. Plan a variety of learniiig activities from which children' can make selectigns. ^ 

' : 

2, Help children know what they are able to do and not able Jto do, and make'provisron for many things 
that they are able to do ' • , * , 

3 Provide children opportunities for self^s|^ery ol th<rir abilities through experimentation with a 
variety of materials' and equipment. > . . « I 

4 Hetp each child accomplish something positive and worthwhile each day. ^ 

5 Provide periods when children can help each other. . ^ > ' 

6. Ir\tegrate all children in the group so that each f€^*^^t be/she has a place. 

7. Provide opportunities for children to express their own opinions; • , \ 

8. Prepare activities which a^e purposeful, reasojiable in length of time, and geared to the level and interest"^ 



9. Plan activities so that materials and methods offer a challenge to childfefl, yet are not frustrating. * 

f 10. Have a variety of activities available on different achievement levels, 

1 1. Do not place pressure on a child to perform at a. lev^|^igher than his/ her ability. • 

12. Maintain high but realistic standards for children". » 
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C. Buildiilg Positive i^elf-Concept and Individual Strength (cont'd) 

General Student Outcome: The student will be able to help build a child's positive self-concept and 
individual strength, ' ; ' * ' , 



Instructional Objective 1 The student will understand ways to build a child*s positive self-Concept and 
individual strength through learning activities. 

w Illustrative Illustrative 
Performance Objective . Assessment Measure 



The student aide will: 



Criteria for 
Assessment Measure 



I. Identify situations in 
which a child's self-concept 
could be positively strength- 
ened through learning ac- 
tivities 



Evaluate a situation in 
which a teaming activity was 
used to help build a child's 
positive self-concept and 
individual strength 



it 
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1 . Aft^r reading "Suggestions for Building a 
Child^'s Positive Self-Cpncept and Individu- 
al Strength Through Learning Activities** 
( p. 55), place the number of the suggestion(sr 
beside the situation it might^help. Add other 
saggestions you may have. • ^ 

a) Sar^h has difficulty beginning new 
projects a n^l'activifies. She doesn't seem 
" to dare to try new things. She's afraid of 
the unknown and is afraid to take risk?. 



' b) Sally grasps nttv ideas easily and is 
always eager for new expetienpes. 



2. . Read the following situation and explain 
^hy ymi feel the situation did or did not 
^strengthen the child's self-image .or individu- 
al strength 

Mark c^tintially walks out of the learciing 
environment when a skill or concept is being 
taught. The teacher triesio vary the learning 
^environment by sometimes using the easels, 
the housekeepmg corner, a table, the floor, 
the sand'box, etc. The teacher knows that 
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1. Criteria: Student will 
mark/ 

* - '2, 8, 10, 1 1 



a) Conceal new con- 
cepts in old familiar 
ones. 

Instead of emphasizing 
activities aa new, sh6\^ 
how they are familiar 
and similar to things 
done before. 

E^se'^ojuld's fear of 
unknown things by ex- 
pteining what is coming 
next. ' ^ 



1,2,3,4, • 
8, 9, 10 I 



'0 



bJ Be prepared with 
exVra questions , and 
other extending activi- 
ties for Sally for each 

project, 
» 

2 Cri^ri'a: Student will 
write at least two, of the 
following. 

Teafcher provided an 
oppprtuni^ for Mark to 
discover his abilities 
jthrough experimentd- 
Jiion witH more than one ^ 
kind of material or one 
learning setting.- i 



C. Birildias Positive Se^oncept and Individual Strength (cont'd/ , ' 



Bral Student Outcome: The studenrwiU be able,((> tie(p:(fM positive seif<ohcept and 

ndual strength. ; , . / 



General 

Instructional Objective 2. The student will understand ways to build a chHd's Wive self^oncept and ^ 
individual strength through learning activities ^ - k ' * * * 




3. .Design an activity 
through which a child's self- 
concept ^ or individual 
strength could be built 



1^ 



Mark doesn't like counting wJtB'*colored 
^scs but that ^ark loves\ grapes; so 
sometime^jhey count graces. Vf^k doesn't 
seem mterest'e||n teUing cdlors oacards but 
loves to paint, so the teacher *does somp 
color lessons with paints. ^ - 



3. Using one of the suggesti6ns from the list 
for buflding a child's self-concept through a 
learning activity, design a learning activity; 
.e.g., #5. Provide periods when childrep can 
help each other. 




Teacher was helping to 
involve Mark with the 
group, by encouraging 
the iise of different 
X interest centers. 

• vfetSher encouraged ac- 
tivities that^^wgxr pur- 
poseful, reasonable, and 
geared to the interest 
' level of the child. 

.i. Criteria: Student might 
/ Resign. a Classroom Helpers-' 
Chart which would include 
^ch duties as: 
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preetihg visitors 
getting snack 
cleaning up ^ 
taking messages to 
office' 

passing out^apers 
serving as fire drill 
capiain ^r line 
leader, tit. 



Illustrative Activities for Building Positive Self-Concept and Individual Strength Through Learning 
Activities • , 

In the seminar: , , . . 

Read "The Affective Area*' in MCPS Bulletin No. 246 Prereading, 

Read "Suggestions for Building a Child's Positive Self-Concept and Individual Strength Through 
Learning Activities," p. 55. 

In the elementary classroom: - - ♦ 

Design several learning games or other activities that would build a child's self-image. ^ 

Begm a "kindergartener(s) of the weeR" activity. Each week a child is featured during opening exercises. 
Child brmgs in self photograph, and things about the chil^ are written on large chart pl"^er. Child takes 
paper home at end of the week. (Carefully check the number of weeks available forthis activity; divide 
the names of the children among the weelcs, making certain each child has one turn.) 

Suggestions for BuiidHie Positive Self-Concept and Individual Strength Through Verbal Guidance 

I Praise or encourage the child who \s trying to do the right thing.' Revuard a chlld'js successes. 



2. Begin by finding something right in the child's work, then guide the child toward correcting any 
problems. ^ • ^ 

3 Help a child through crying spells or other adjustment difficuilieiiU the beginning of the year. 

^ 4 Persist through ^ child's protests, hostility, or indifference by remaining calm ^nd helping the child to 
see alternatives and -possibilities.. 

5 Expect the best of a child. Help the child's own image development by being patient and sympathetic 
and by treating'the child with dignity. / • 

^6 Don't embarrass children m front of their peers. Show a definite and sincere liking for each child. 

7 ^ Help children see themselves as valued and participating members of the class. 

8. Help direct the children to see ways in which they can help themselves- , 



t 
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C. Building Positive Self-Coneept and Individual Stre^^^^ - 

(leneral Student Outcome: The^tud^nt will be able to help build a child's positive self concept and 
individual strength, ^ I • , 

Instructional Objective 3, The student will understand ways to buiW a child's positive self-concept and 
individual strength through Verbal guidance, * . ^ . 



Illustrative 
Performance Objective 



Illustrative 
Assessment Measure 



Criteria for 
Assessitient Measure 



The student aide will: 

I. Identify situations m 
which a child's self-concepf 
.could be positively strength- 
ened through verbal 
guidance 



2. ^pluale a situation in 
which verbal guidance either 
helped or did not help to 
ybuild the child's positive self- 
mage * , 
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1. After readirtg "Suggestions for Builclinga 
Child's Positive Sejf-Concept and Individu- 
al Strength Through Verbal Guidance," 
58, place the number of the suggestion that ' 
might help each of the following situations: 



- a) Jimmy is whining and complain- 
ing, as usual, that he want^to be the fu-st 
in line. 



_ b) Jt's Amy's second day ill class. 
During choosing time,>she Tfa§ chosen 
the puzzle table and has spent her time 
sitting there and putting several puzzles 
together. - ^ 

_ c) After several weelcs in school, Kurt, 
stiltcomes up to you and says, "Teacher, 
teacher, button mxsmock''' while you're 
btisy >yith other projects. ; 



2. Read the following situation and explain 
why you feel the teacher did* or did- not 
preserve>the child's self^mage while" giving 
the child verbal guidance. 

Jean exhibits attention-getting behavior 
by repeatedly interrupting others; talk- 
ing on top of them, or interrupting by' 
pushing, ^uggin'g, or rfeqtaesting excess-* 
ive jamounts of help. ' 

The teachef sayS, "Jean, you're taking 
Mark's turn. You're tryihg to get us to., 
look at you while wfe're listening t(w 
Mark's Aory: It isn't your turn now. It'll^ 
be your turn in a few minutes.** Mark 
\^ ffnishes. "Jean, now it's your turri.*" 



.6C 
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1. Criteria: Student will 
mark:, 

4 a).. ^ 

1 ^b) ' : 

^ '8 c) / 



2. Criteria? Student will 
evaluate siM|tqn as helping 
in building child's 'self- 
image ^causef \. y 



a) The teaclier told the 
child factually what sh^ 

• was (Joing . without 
blaming or shaming the 
child (e.g., "You're a big 
girl &nd yhcKlld know 
better.") 

b) In order to. eddeate 
the child, the teacher 

' cxplainedlh^roocss of 
5 taking turn^. . 

c) The teacher followed 
through on iht premise 
to let her have a turn. . 



C. ikiilding Positive Self-Concept and IniUvidual. Strength (cont'dr^ 

General Student Outcome: The student will be able to help build a child*s positive self-concept and 
individual strength. 

^ 7' ' ■ •' • ■ ■ : . 

lostructipnal Objective 1 The student will understand wayslo teiil^l a child's positive self-concept and 
^, . individual; strength throjUjgh verbal , * ' ^ ' . ' » 



3. Design activities folWlil-^ 
dr^n that strengthen their' 
positive self-image through 
verbal interaction 
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^3. Jason isa child who submits passively to 
doing activities as told without any enthu- 
siasm. Design a few activities which might 
help Jason to becbme m(5re positively 
involved \A classroom work, : 
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3. Criteria: Student jnight 
^suggest such activities: , 

a) Dfesigh 'an activity or 
unit around one of 
Jasonlf^jtro.ngest inter-* 

• , ests; ?/g!, dinosaiirs.Mp 
' initiate the uliit, let him 
pjport to qI^ss oh some 
'xrf the dinbsaufs, 

b) Have Class work on a 
dinosaur musium,^^ 
(Dinosau% could be 
made from clay^ empty 
cereal boxes kn^ other 

' boxes, etc) Let Jason be 
^ curator of museum, to 
guide tours^ for^ groups 
^ho visitwthe museum. 



Illustrative Activities for Building Posilfve Self-Concept and Individual Strength Through Verbal 
CiUidance t • 



T 

Iti the seminar: 4 



Read ^^Suggestions for Building a Chilli Positive Self-Concept and Individual Strength Through 
Verbal Guidance," p. 58. ' e ^ 

Examine some of the recent or prominent self-concept evaluation-instruments and discuss the elements 
^ -of these instruments that indicate a high self-rconcept. » 

Ia the elementary* classroom: (to be developed%' the teacher) ^ * 



D. . . .SUSTAINING lUE POSITIVE FUll^TiaNING OF CHUpREN IN A GROIJPLEARNINb. 
: ENVIRONMENT , ; * * ^ ^ L 

Gcncrar Student OMcogie No. 1: £stgblishiag Ikriit^/^hsi 'and reflations appropriate for young 



^ children 

^ - - - ^^^^^ 

• ' ThiiTection will enable thycelei^^tq;: 

y: . . . f't -■ 



^ Understand the basic emotional nee^ls of clul- 
dren ^ ^ ^ 

- Underhand factors which influjencercJifidren's , 
behavior 

• - \ 

c) Identify ways ia which children learn *beh&vior 

d) * Estabhsh appropriate limits for young children 

in classroom situations ^ 




4 




1 



/ 
4^ 
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ositii% Functioning oT Children in a Group Learning Environment 



y General Student Outcome No. 1: The sttidientwiUbi^able tOndeternfine the process for establist\ingKmits, ^ 
rules, artd regulations appropriaie for young children. ^ - ^ * 



J30^ll/^m!^\ Objective The s^tudent will understand the.*asic eifiotional needi of children^ 

Illustrative . mm^M^^ 
Pcirform»irt4 Objective jV^igssmenr^asure 



Criteria for . 
Assessment' Measure 



The ^udent aide will: 
* 

J. Identify the basic emo- 
tion^ needs a child i? dis- 
playing in illustrated situa- 
tions ^ 



2. Describe ' behavior* chil- 
dren might exlybft in' ex- 
pressing tach one. of the- 
% emotional needs 



4 
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1. Set the timer {6r ^jsmuiks. Read ^ the 
Situation card, ag(P{^Iace the appropriate 
Emotional Naeds carcjs with the Situation 
card before the timer rings^ 



Situation Card' ^ 

Jason is a new child in the kindergarten, 
ye spends^s first day standing close to 
the teacher, clinfging to her (wfh time to 
time, and asking many cfuestions. 



u2. Ddfecribe children's behaviot wbich 
might be identified with*bach emotiojiar 



need 



Emotional ^ 
Need 


— ri 

Behaviors 2 
Exhibited '/ 
by Children 


Security • 




Belonshfc* 




RecOgniti^rVi ' - 




'Affection 




New E)Cpeneiicesj 





^1, Needed are a set of 
.Situation cards, set of Emo- 
(tional Needs cards, and ^ 
^kitchen timer. 

Emotional Needs, of Chil- 
dren: , % ^ 

a) Security I 

b) Belongi 

c) Ree^cilition 

d) Affection ' ^ 

e) New Experiences ' 

Criteria: Student will match 

a) and b) with this Situation % . 

Card. • 

2. Criteria:. Student will 
descjibe at least 2 behaviors 
for each enfttional need; \ 

rity: Asks Repeated 
questions about a^task to be 
done. Ryns to teacher when ^ 
approached by at strange 
person in room. 
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D. . • . SiisUii||p the Positive t*unctioniilg of Children in a Group Learning .Envii'onment (cont'd) 

General Student Outconu^ No. 1: The student will be able to determine the process for establishing limits, 
rules, and regulations appropriate for young childrefCr^ 

Instructional Objective. a): The ^tudeat will understand the basic emotional needs of children. 

' ' 



3. fofmulate classroom li- 
mits or rules that are ap- 
propriate^ to the emotional 
ne^ds of young childri^ 



3. View each slide,* and write dpivn ^hich 
em9tional needs of children should be 
considered in the situation and what limits id 
you would establish for' the phildren: 





. V 




— J — ' 




What Limits 
" WcMild You 


r 






Slide 


Emotional 
Needs to 








✓ 


* . Coiisidfer 


^ 5>et tor the 
Chird? 


f 4 






D20 , 






'',.*( • 


r 




D" 5 






^> 






' DIO , 








^' t 






/ 

i . * 


I 
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3. Criteria: Student will 
approximate -^lie following 
formulations? 



Security • 
New Experience 
"When yo\i 
climb high, hoj^l 
oh tight" ' 

#^ 

"There's really 
• room fpr only 3 
children in that 
high space. 

D5 

Security 

NeW Experience 
. "You need to 
weat a smock 
while you're 
painting so that 
paint doesn't get 
on your swea- 
ter." , ^ 

J ^ 

''Lcf's >Tlace 

' your^w[feton a 
(lat ^'^^afce so 
^ that it doesn't 



fall ojt^the 



onging 

"I . know you 
p want to play 
with us, but 
you'll have to 
share the toys." 



•(Slides arc (rom the kit **Early Childhood: Trainirtg Program for Teachers, Aides, Parents and Voluntcctsr D.C Heat4i and Co. 
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Ulusn:»tive Activities for^^ecognizing Basifc Eriiotional N^s (/ CliUdren - 

, * I'm \, ' • 

In tb^ seminar: ,x . 

■*".#* • . , ' ■ ^ ■• ■ » _ \ . • 

, Read "Clnderstanding Behavior " in the chapter "Learning About Behavior " in ^ringfor Children. 

sSeeTilm Ego peveloprhent': The Core of a Healthy Personality (MCPS F-6535a[ ^ 

"See film Me: too? (l^CPS F-4849). Stop film at the end of e^ch episode and discuMchildren's needs^o 
belong and to have rccQgnition, arid ^fccUon/ ^ ^ f * v ' 

^ fAsk the elementary school counselor of area pupil personnel Worker to speak about the.emotipnal 

• needs of children and l^teir implications for . a classroom. » " ' 

• See filmstril) "The Development of Feejings In Child reo"tfbremj' Magazinf/ 1973, available^hrougli 
MCPS Evaluation and Selection). ' . 

In the elementary classroom: (to be developed by the teacher) ' ' . 



(D. \ . /SHStgining the Positive FQnctioning of Children in a Group Learping Enviropihent 



General Stgdent Outcome No. t: Vie ^udent will be able to determine ttie prpcedures.for establishing 
limr fSi^-Hilfs, and' regulations with' children, , /\ . - • 

InMructtonal Objective b): The student wi^ j^nderstand factors .which influence children's behavior. 



Illustrative 
pWormanice Objective 



lUustrafi^ 
Assessment Measure 



Criteria for [ 
Assessment M«|sure 



T 



The student aide will: 

I. Classify; into 4wo15atega- 
ries factors which influence 
chi^re^'s behavior 



/ 
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k In the following list, mark an/*E*^ beside 
the fack)r%hich is an e;cternal force (caused' 
'pi^ople or the environment) and an "T 
beside theJactor'which is an internal force 
(goes on inrside the^ child): . ' 

♦ v-^ a) The child is tirefl.* * 

; b) The child^ is ill. 

c) The .child is afraid of sornethmg 

or someone in* the room.. 

V 'I 

d) Th^re ar^ tqo many toys avaik 

y able rn the room.. 

. e) The child does hot trust adultl 

\ ] ^ *f). The child l^s.self-confldence. 

■ g) The room arrangement is too 
cluttered or^too open. 



is jealous of other I 



h) The ^ild is jealous 

children opadults. 
...» 
.1) Jtiere arcs too few toys', or 
^ activities available in the room. 

^ >) The ji^rogranxhas'too tnaijiy qyist 
activities. ^ * . . J 

k). The classroom routine "is 
changed evej^yda^ ' * , 

* 

_ I) There are not enoughilirnits set in 
the' room. j 

m) The child feels' gUilty afeo^ 
actions'. ; r 
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Ccitejjja: 

. E a) 

E b) 

I c) 

E d) 

I 0 

E g) 

I h)«- 

E i) 

E j)- 

E k) - 

£ 1) 

I ' m) 

E n) 

I o) 

I P) 

E q) 

■ E r) 

I s). 

I. u;^ 



, D. ... . Sustaining the Positive Functioding of Children in a Group Learning Environment 

General Student Oiitcome No. 1: Jhe. student will be able, to deterynim the procedures for establishing 
limits, rules, qrid regulations with children. • • 

# 

Instructional Objective b): The student will iftiderstand factors which influence chUdren's behavior. 



— n) There are. too many limits set in 
the room. V 



o) The child is seekJn^ttentiom 
p) The child is seeking power. 



r q) The adults in^ 'the room aje* 
inconsistent in enforcing limits and 
rules. I . . I 



r) The child is bored — activities 
are below child's ^evel. 



.s) "^e child is seeking revenge. 

• '. ^ I 

' ' t) Th? child is frustrated — activi- 

ties^e beyond child's capabilities. 

u) Th€, child thinks of himself as 

dumb and lacking ability. 

2. Analyze situations in- j 2. See situation the film Guiding 

volving- children for the S^/i^?v/or (MCPS F-5721). Analyze why the- 
possible causes of the chil- iphildren are behaving as they are. 

dren'^s behavior - ^ ^ . 
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2. Criteria: Student will 
describe at least tN^o of the 
following: 



/a) They are a^pUdy 
very familiar with Caps 
. for Sale. I 

b) The second book 
was' too difficult to yn-^ 
derstand. ' . 



i 




c) The chiWrcn-, .h*d 
alrcad^T)eeb sittmg for* 
too long a timc.^ ' 

d) Thfc second, book 
was too lohg. ^ 

c) ,The children were 
too^far.from the teacher 
to sec well. 



D. ... Sfksbrining ^he Positive Functioning of Children in a Group Learning Environment 

General Student Outcome 1: The student will be able ^ determine the procedures for establishing 
limits, rules, and regulations with children.- 

Instructional Objective b): Tl^ student will understand factors which influence children's behavior. 



3/ Predict tw^ behaviors 
which might be attributed to 
each cause 



3. yere are three causes of misbehavior. 
Predict two behaviim^which ' might be 
exhibited' for each cause: 

a) Thexhild is hungry. 

b) The child feels guilty. 

c) The child lacks self-confidcfnce. 



3. Criteria: Students could 
write^uch behaviors as: 

a) Childx^its in chair 
and does not participate 
in activities. ' 

•Child ^oes from one 
activity to anothefwith- 
out finishing any. 

b) Child blanles some- 
oneelsefc^his mistak^. 

Child riins^away from 
teacher when teacher 
calls. 

c) Child continually 
criticizes other chil- 
dren's work. 

Child refuses to try any 
activitTes. 



^ Illustfative Activities for Recognizing Factors Which Influence Children's Behavior 
• In t^e semmar. . ' * 4> 



\ 



Read ''V4at Influences'Behavior" m tfie chapter "Learning Aboyt Behavior" in Cftirtgfor Children. 

Read the children's story The Quarreling Book by Charlotte Z^lotow Prepare questions or follow-up • 
-activities to the story -which might offer young ^hiWreh^insights into s(^me of their feelings. 



Sep^m Emotional Devel6pmer\t, Aggression (MCPS F-6541i. 



See^iJm What (P(MCPS Stop after e^ch wf. the Touj' episodes to discuss whpt might have 

caused the children'* behavior^ ' . • > . 



D. . . /Sustaining Uie Positive functioning of Cliildren in a Group Cearning Environment, (cont'd) 

General Student Outcome No.% ne student will be able to d0ermme the process for establishing limits', ^ 
rules, and regulations in the clissroom. 

^Instructional Objective c): The student will identify ways in which children learn behavior. ^ ^ 



Illustrative 
Performanpe Objective 



Illustrative 
Assessment Measure 



Criteria fo^ 
Assies4hent M^sure 



The student aide will: 



% 



L Identify three ways in 
which children learn behavi- 
or - ' 



1. See the first sequence (approximately 3 
min.) in the film Child's Play and th^ Real 
florid (MCPS F-6536). Put a mark beside 
the way in which children are learning in this 
sequence. 



.a) Reinforcement 

.b) Imitation/ Identification 



T 



.c) Insight 



1. Criteria: Student will 
mark: 

.a)*'Reinforcement 



X b) Imitation/ Identi- 
fication 
c) Insight 



2.. Apply to a particular 
situation involving children 
the principles of ways chil- 
. dren learn behavior 
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"Responsibility is cau)?ht not taught." The, 
saying indicates children learn some behavi- 
or by> 



.a) Reinforcement, 
-b) Insigh^ 

-c) Imitation/ Identification 



2. The aide wants to help a child lekrn to 
return theblpclcs to ^le shelves^n the block 
center. Put a mark beside.tKe method (or 
methods) whic'h would be, effective in 
achieving this: 

— _a) The aide explains to the chijd that- 
putting the blocks away on the shelves 
makes the area safer and neater and 
. enables others f© find the blocks when 
they need them. • i 
' w . ' ' - ' . 

. b) T(he aide enters the hlock penter at 



, clean-up time when thec^iild is WQrkiri^ 
in the center. The aide bcginsplacinj the * 
blocks on ^he shelves as the child 
watches. 

c) The child is putting the blocks on^. 

^ the shelves at clean-up time, and the' 
* aide saW, "Thank you for putting away 
the blocks and -for hclfif^g to keep the , 



room rieat and safe.** 
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Criteria: Student will mark: 

J a) Reinforcement 

lb) Insight^ 

c) ^mitation^tldenti- 
fication ^* 

^ s ■ 

2. Crtteria: The student will 
put a mark beside a], b), and 
c). * 



/ 
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D. . . . Sustaining the Positive Functionin^of Children in a Group Learning Environmenf (contU) 

General Student Outcome No. 1: The student will be able to determine the process ff>r establishing limits, 
rul^s, and regulations in the classroom, , 

w 

Instructional Objective c): The student will identify* ways in which children learn behavior. 



3. Analyze a situation in 
terms of its effectiveness for 
helping a child learn behavi- 



or 



1 See situation #4 in the film Guiding 
Behavior (MCPS F-5721). ' Examine the 
situation and draw out at least one principle 
which would explain why the child's 
behavior did not change. 



3. Criteria: Student might 
write: 

a) The teacher's behavi- 
or was not ipiitativc, 
reinforcing, nor losight- 
ful. 

b) Wh<n trying td help 
a child learn a behaA^ior, 
it is important that the 
teacher's behavior 
• shows (or tells) the child 

what is appropriate. 



Illustrative Activities for Identifying Ways Children Learn Behavior 



In the seminar: 

Read ^^VVays Children Learn -Behavior" i(i the chapter **Guiding Children's Behavior" in Caring for 
Children, . ' * , , 

Tape record or watch and record several children's T.V. commercials or shows (e.g., f/ec/r/c Company, 
Sesaf^e Street), Discuss. the ways children might be learning certain k(fll4^of behaviors from these 
proems. ' ' ♦ ' . 



^ Watch rhe film Chifd Watchers (MC?S F^832) or A Young Chitd Is (MCPS F-5867). Record and^ 
discuss situations m whi<5h a child is learning behavior by imitation/ identification, reinforce^jient, or* 
insight. • J 

Visit a classTt)om, day care center, or recreation program and record any ways in which teachers or 
assistants are^mplpying imitation/ identification, reinforcement, or insight. 
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Description of Situation Observed 



Method ofLeaming Behavior 
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D. . . . Sustaining the Poskiye Functioning of Children in a Group Learning Environment (cont'd) 

Generalfitudent Outcome No. 1: The student mil be able to determine the process for establishing limits, 
rules, and regulations in th^lassroom. 

Instructi6hal Objective d): The student will establish appropriate limits for young childrwi in classroom 
Situations. ^ © ^ ^ 



Illustrative 
Performance Objective' 



Illustrative \ 
Asseisment Measure 



Criteria for 
Assessment Measure 



Thre student aide will: , 

1. Sdl^ct appropriate limits 
and rules for classroom situ- 
* atio'ns 



.9 
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1. See -slide 6C (from the kit "Early 
Childhood: Training Program Ifor Parents, 
Jeachers Aides, and Volunteers") of young 
'children working and playing in a center in 
the classroom. Select from the following list 
those limits and rules which would be most 
appropriate for children using, this center 
> 

^ a) The child will wear a smock .when 
painting. 

b) The child will mix up new paint for 
the paint cans when they become empty. 

c) The child will put finished painting in 
the drying arear 

d) The child will sponge off his/her. 
"■^^^Ctreji of the easel When finished 

paintiig. 

e) There will be no talking at the easels 
so that children who are wo^ng will 
not be disturbed. ^ 

0 The child will hang uf) his/ her smock ' 
when finished. ^ • 

g) Each child will p^int for five minutes 
in order to'allow an opportunity for all 
children to paint. 

h) The child will wipe the brush off on 
the tdge,f)f the can to prevent excess 
paint from dripping down the paper. 



1. Criteria: The student will 
select rule a), c), (i),0,and h) 
base^d on knowlgj^ge of the 
following criteria for Estab- 
lishing Limits for Children: 

a) |^The l^mit is neces- 
sary.^^- 

b) The limit contributes 

• to the child's safety and 
well-being. 

♦ * 

c) The limit is needed 
for the safety and well- 

. being of others. 

d) The limiballows chil- 
dren to continue to 
experiment and to learn ' 
through exploration. 

ej The limit^>--for 
child's benefit ana\not 
merely for the conveni- 
ence of adults. J 

fTThe limit can 
forced. 

g) The limit is useful 
^ considering the child's 

age^ and stage of devel- 
opment. . ^ 

h) The Jimit qan be 
explained t6 the child. 

i) The child can help set 

* the limit' 
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D. . . . Susteining the Positive Functioning of Children in a Group Learning En^iroriment (cont'd) 

General Student Outcome. No. 1: The student will be able to determine the process for establishing limits, 
rules, and regulgUons^. in the tldssroom. 

Instructional Objective d): Tfie student will establish appropriate limits for young children in classroom 
situations. 9 ^ 



2. Analyze a set of class- 
room limits and rules in 
terms of the criteria for 
establishing limits for chil- 
dren • 



3, Formulate a set of class- 
room limits or riries for use 
itu Che kindergarten block 
center 



2. See slide A-7. In the chart below, discuss 
the appropriateness oY inappropriateness of 
the rule and the ways in which each limit 
which has been set for this center fulfill the 
criteria for establishing limits. 



Limit ot rule 


Analysis of Umit 


a) Hang up dress- 
up clothing 
after using it. 


a), 


r 

b) Only one small 
container may . 
be brought into 
the house- 
keeping center 
fonuse m play. 


b) 

t 

m. ■ ^ 


c)The furniture 
the •house-keeping 
center may not be 
moved around. 


_» — 


d) Kitchen utensils 
should be 
returned to 
appropriate 
drawers and . v 
shelves when . ' 
finished. 


d) ' ■ • ' 



3. See slide A-8 in the kit "Early Childhood: 
Training Program for Teachers, Aides, 
Parents and Volunteers.*' Formulate at least 
fotir limits, appropriate for the children 
using this cen|er. - \ y 
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2. Criteria: 

a) Appropriate: * Stu- 
dent will include at least 
a),c),d),f),g).andh)of 
the above Jist *in the 
discussion. 



b) Appropriate: Stu- , 
dent will include.al least 
a), b^,c),d),g), h), and i) 
in the discussion. 

c) Inappropriate: Sin- 
dem will include at least 
a), d), e), and g) in the 
discussionr , 

d) ^Appropriate: Stu- 
dent will include at least 
a),c),d), f), g),and h) in 
the discussion. 



3. Criteria: Each limit 
should fit at least lof tJ\e9 
criteria- above. 



Jllustratlve Activities for Establishing Appropriate Umi^ for Chifdren in Classroota Situations 

In the seminarf " • - . 

Read "Directions and Limits" in the "Discipline" chap{er in Caring for Chil^en,. '[ 

Show slides B:18, A-IO, A- 15, A- 19, A-3, and A-1 1 froiji the kit "EarlyjUfldhood: A Training Progra 
for Teachers, Aides, Parents and- Volunteers," D. C. Heath Co. ii:uss the Umits a teacher might 
establish for each center shown in t-he slides. v . V " 

" • " . * - / • 

Invite a kindergartam, teacher to explain techniques used durihg the'first week of school to formulate 
limits with ypung children. , - . 

.. Read "Safety Routines" and "Playground Aide" in The Aide in Early Childhood Education. 

Visit a kindergarten classroom. Vsing an observation Aeet, record the limits for each learning center, 
that are either verbalized by the teachjjr or the children or that are obviously being followed by Ihe 
children. , . " ♦ 

y ' • . ■ ■ 



Urait 


* -"^i ' 

Observation Rules and Regulations in the Cbssr^m. 




Name: 








Date\ 


— « 














Center 


Verbalized by Teacher or ^hilcj^en 


Followed^byj Children 


Art 






Blocrk . 


1 , ' — ■ 




House ^ ^ 


V 




Ouj^t Games 


\ • 




# 

Science 






Music * 


■m . * ' , 
T"^ — 'I r 




Math 






LibVary or Reading 


■■ -, ■ w 


t ^ 

« 


: 4t 

Woodworking 


— \ \ d-J;^ 


— • ' f ' . 

> 


Sand and Wat^r . 
Table' 
—3, — • jM 










. -r 
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D . . , SUSTAII^NG THfe POSITIVE rUNCTW^NG OF CHILDREN IN A GROUP LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT 

' General S^tiideiit Outcome No. 2: Sblvtngi^^ in which the cljildren'^ehavior goes beyond the 
limits set in the classroom ... • ' ^ 



This section will enable the student to:* 




a) Understand ways /to prpraQte responsible 
behavior in childrenHhrough verbal guidance 

b) Understand situations-involving children's mis- 
behavior ' ~ 

c) ''Understand some pQtential causes of children's ^^ 

misbehavior • • • 



/ 



D. . . . Sustaining the Positive Functioning of Cliildren in t (Jrodp Learninf Environment (coiit*d) ' . 

General Student Outcome Non^^e sttuient will be able to smiye situations in which children^ behavior 
goes bey/jjjifi limits set Thsthe cla:5sro^. W * . ' 

Instructional Objective a); The student will un<lerstand.^yaysto orombte respon^iWe behavior in cAfldrcn 
, through verbal guidance. - . * / ^ . . - ' 

Illustralive Illustrative ' 

Performance Objective Assessment Measure 



Criteria for 
AaMtament Measure 



The studwi aide will: 



1. Matcn the apjjj-opriate 
guideline'of verbarcommu- 
ijicati'on to a situation illus- 
trate ♦ 



er|c» 



1. Match the verbal 
er's or aide'«> with 
ments. ^ ' 



commurecatton (teach- 
the principle it imple- 



a) "It's uafn s turn 
with th^ truck now, • 
You may use it when 
hVs finished. ^ Let's 
go play with 'the\ 
trucks puzzle until 
he'stitiished." ' 

^b) ""this'sink ispret- ' 
ty small for four 
children. Ut's fik 
another fgti of water 



over oA thit table 



J hat Mary and J^son 
^n il^rk tliere." - 



c) "Keep the block^ 
o^er in' this part of 
trie room. Blocks 
should be placed on 
|he floor or on the 

P ^Ijelves. This wheel- 
barrow will help you 
move the blocks 
back where they be- 
long." 

d) "Sand is not for 
throwing. I can't let 
you throw ^and be-,# 
cause it hurts peo- 
ple's eyes. If you feel 
like throwing some- ' 

nithing, ymi can throw 
a ball or ^ bean bag. * 
In the sandbox, you • 



(1) Useatone^hich 
is soft, matter-ofr 
fact, firm, kind, and 
consistent. 

Use vocabulary 
that the cHild will 
understand. 

(3) - Use your voice 
to establish taking 
turns and redirecting 
children to different 
activities. * : 

(4) Cfarify situa-1 
tions of choice to the 
child. 

(5) Redirect a child 
from^ inappropriate 
behavior- or fro|n 
'situations that could 
result in inappropri- 
ate behavior to an 
acceptable activity. 



(6) State^ directions 
and commands to a 

*child so th^t they tell 
the chil^ what he or, 
sne should N^oitrg. 

(7) Speak dh-ectly to 
a cliiki athjs/ her eye 
level. , 
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1. Criteria: StOdent vvill 
matqh a^with (3); b) with (5); 
c) with (6); and d) with (8)'. 



/ 



SunMiAing the Positive functioning of Childreif iir a Group Learning Enf ir^rtment fcoht'tQ.' 

General sAident Outcome No."2: The student will be able h solve situations ih which children's behavioc. 
goes beyond limits set irt th^ classroom: ^» * j 

In^ructional Objective a): the student will undferstand ways to f)roniotexesponsible behavior in children 
Xhrbqgh verbal guid^cej, . ^ . 



ik.^ork'with the sand 
aown- lA^ide the 
box"- " ^ • 



** % • 

'2. Compose two verbkl 
communications for each ^ 
principle' of guiding behavi- 
or 



ERLC 



(8) Stop rhe child's 
-hitting, biting, kick- 
• ing, , or -throwing 
. immed^tely while; 
lettii^ child know 
^ jCou unders:tand 
^liisy hef feeiingsi 
' Speaking of the con- 
^g^quences of the 
^^havior; and sho'W- 
rng the child in wha^ 
•appropriate places 
he/ jfce may hft, k.ick, 
o^hrow. \ 



1 2. Loolc at* the crharti|eadingS below. Winte ^ • 
two verbal c'ammumcations under, each 

Reading that would help a,ohild understand 
th^ aeed to: - , 




Take- 
turns. 


- 

Change to 
aty)therv 
.activity. 


— ^ 

; Stop 

dangerous 

' behavi#. 


























• ■ : 




9 
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2. Criteria: Student wiU list.^ 
such statements as; 5 

Take Turns 
* I. "Benjamfn, it's ^Su«l. 
-san's turn to ride the 
* • bicycle, now. You may- 
ride it when ^e's finish- 
• ed# 

"T>yo -people c^n play 
witft this Targe moving 
van, Ker>. It needs one 
person to drive and one 
person 4o load jill th^n 
' furniture." 

W ' ^ t 
2 "In just a few min- 
utes. it*ll be tiW to cleans 
up and get ready to go 
outdoors." » * ^ 

A "I know you'don't^Want 
tp stop your wor.k now 
and have a story. It's 
very hal*d to stop some-V 
^ thingf and begia somtf, ' 
\- thiiig else. But that*s 
wh^t we HHist do now. - 
Yotf may play with the 
' beads again, tomo]:roi||^ 



D, . , , Siist8inins4he Positive Functioning of Children iri-ii (&S^,fndni Em^ronment (cont'd)^ 

Generai Student Outcome No. 2:, The student will be able to^^olvesituations in which children's behavior 
goes beyond limits set in the classroom. * ' ' ' 

' '• " . . ■ - , . ' ' - ' 

. Instructional Objlptive a): The student wifl^uhderstanid. ways to promote responsible behavior in children 
through verbal guidance. - ' . . ' 



3. 4ustiJ^ a -st^tem^t wiw 
principjJiNtiof guiding behavi- 
'or throujm'verba^ 
cajiqAJ^th^il^lrep . . ♦ \ 



It 



.. J!-:-' 



3. Here is a statement: 



The goal of guiding behaVior through ^illcd^r 
ways of talking to children is designed to 
teach young children . how to disciplihe 
themselves and hefp .them to understand 
th)eirt)wn fedingsandWidfeelings of others^ 

Using princij^tesNo.3, 5,Ud-8 from No. 1 ' 
assessnifent, support or refute how tlfty 
justify this statement * * * 
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3, "Water dn the fl9or is 
too slippery. Here^s a 
mop. St% whether you 
Can mop up all the >;^ter - 
Qver tl\ere. spon^^ up 
some wat0r over hefe..* 

"Please don't climb on 
the tables. YoUr ffeet ^ 
Jbelong on the floor The I 
tables will tipkoyer if you 
jump on them. HeylMl , 
help you jump ddwn,** 

3. ' Criteiaj[:The»student will: ^ 



#3. Support Jhe state- 
ment because it teapbes^ 
the|^hild to discipline, 
him/hferself. 

■ '7' 

#5. Supwort the state- 
ment because it shoW| 
the. child what is accep- 
table and thui^allows 
^hild to be self- 
disciplined. 

#8. Support the state- 
ment because it £lllow^ 
child to understand . 
feelings and iX the same 
•fi^me to bcci)me *lf^ 
disciplined. « 
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Illustrttive A(;|ivities for Promoting Responsible^«(||{iavior Through Verbal Guidance 

In the seminar: ' ^ . • 

Read "Talking with Childr^: ^hat To Say^flpw To S^y It" in GalambosV/1 Guide To Discipline. 

Following ^ervation at the elementary school, report on several short incidents th^t illustrate a child s , 
l)ehavior. I^cuss what c6uld haVe been said to the child to change^the behavior. 



•^Rearf"Ways with'Children'Mn the 'S/uc/eA?/'/!!^^ //awc/^oo/:, p. 5. . . , » ^' 

See slides FoCus on Discipline, prepared by Je^n Quill for the Early Child hoo^^mstrip Series, D. C. 
Heath and Co. , ^ • _ ^ , ' 

. " J^pe record the verbakojnmjjmc^yfis of child^eif in a kinderg^ten classroom. Stop the tapejec^rder^ 
at 'points following eich child's^rbaJization^ and ask students to give responses that .would be 
} appropriate to the child's behavior. ' . > * - * 

' See filmstrip/re^cord "When Children Disobef in the kit Everyday ffobltms of Young Children 
(Parents }Aig2iZ\\\t). ^ • ' ' ^ * » j . 

Read "L^Yn ta Communicate with Children' in the Chapter "Promoting Responsible Beha\^of * 
Caring fyr Children. \ ^ ' . • \ 

^ ^ ^ ^ I : \ . _ ^ ^ . 

Usmg pictures lak)^ m aide's classrooms, design a slide program about handling situations i^Bvolving 
children Make a[ ttl^e to accompany slides. Program coulcH)e shown to aew aide%. 

• In pairs of students, create a sht^rttS^erbal'exchaage between anai3eanda child. ReArd it on tape. Play 
for o^er pairs of students' ajid have then> evaluate how the situation was handled. 

^ Ifi the elemqntary classroom: (to' ^ developed by the teacher) ' ^ % 



-D. Sustaining the Positive Functioning of Children in n Gr^up Learning Environment (cont'd) 

. General Student Outcome No. 2: The student will be able to solve situations in which the children's behavior 
goes beyond limits fet in the classroom. ' ' 

• Instructional Objective b): The student \yin' understand ^itlktions involving childrenV mitbehavioF/ , 



^ Illustrative \ \ 
Performaqce Objective 



Illustrative' 
Assessment Measure 



^ Criteria for 
Assessment Measure 



^ 'The^dent aide will: 

. , J.. Identify appropriate 



techniques fdJ^vX&ndling 
childKJi\ behavior, ^lect- 
' ^^E> fl^tecljnfque on the 
basis of a possible cadse of 
-that beh^ior ' 

y ' • I 



c 



2. Match techniques for 
handling children's behavior 
with the teacher's response 



• 1. Put a "C beside each situation descrip-" 
tron in which the teacher's' response was ' 
related to. the likely cause of the behavior. 

a) iBie was working on a puzzle at the 
puzzle table. Then ,he^ durtiped the 
' puzzlefon the floor. The teacher said, 
"Here, let's pick up the pieces and study 
their shapes. MSybe we can figure out 
how the pieces fit together." 

^* 

. b) ^lly ^schib^led on Terry's. picture. 
An aide ca^ne over and drew all over 
Sally^s-f)icture an4^aic|, "See tfbw you 
like it when someone draws on yoUr 

. picture!" * • * . 

(5)* Bobby a^nd Tirrimy were writing their 
. names *on\ their papers at the table. 
When* Bobby ;finislTed^ tjis/t^am^^^and 
-^poked over at Timmy''? pa'pl^» Bob^ 
.caHed out, "You don't even fctiow how 
no write- your name!"^The teacher said, ^ 
"I. know you can already write your 
name, Bobby. Anjd Tinfimy is learning 
hpw*^o write Ifiis name." Then, in a 
private tnon^ent with Timmy, :gfve him 
additional warm encouragement. 



1, Criteria: Student will put 
a by a^Lind' c). 



\ 



2. 
the 



Match the situation wi^ the technique^) . 
: teacher used • ^ ^ . '"^^ , 

■• .' ' ' ■ ■■ ^ > 

^ . Techniques 

(1) Reward desirable be- 
havior. * 



a') Two children .run 
around the room knock- 
ing -into pedple. and 
thingsJMTie teacher 'stops 
the two,children, puts an 
,krra around each of tHem, 
'^nd saysV*No more riin- 
niijg now. Come o^er here ' 
and climb on the jungle 



2. Criteria: 
matpha) with 
(6) -anMl). 



Student wj41 
(8) and b)with 
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JA) Show child acccpt- 
aole altennatives.* 

'* 

(3) Remove temptations. 

(4) Remove frustrajtions. 

• • ' ' » 

(5) Help child in traps- 
I itibn from one activity to 



, '0. ... Siistaihingthe Pbsitive Functioning of Children in a'Croup Learning 



Enviromnent (cont'd) # 



General Student OWome No, 2: Vie student mil be able to soNe-situations in which $he ^ildren's b^avior 
goes beyond Irrfiits s^t *im< (he classroom. > 4 ' ^ ^ - . 

7 ^ lnstructional;Ol^ecUve b): Hfe student will undirst^M s/ftuatrons involving children's misbehavibr. 



3 Ahalyz^' a situation in- 
volving youtig children and 
state the pri;iciples' used for 
. handlinjg the behavior 




#(6)* Tell , child the^conse- 
, quences of the clvld's be- 
havior. 

(7) Boost interest jn an 
activity by ^jdding some- 
thing new o^ by\^owing % S 
child kow^io^tToactivity O 
ancrthef way. \ ' 

(8) Ghanner over- 
energetic behavior J 

.throu^^ other activitie^ 
e.g.", ^ dance, physical 
education, creativ^"|tc- 
tivities of art, mufic. 



b) A child was knocking^own the buildings 
of other children in the block center. The 
teacher said, "1 know you wan^to play with 
e ,blocks, biit you make the children mad 
hen you knock the blocks over. Here, let's 
pitk-tfie blocks up and help rebuild the 
tbwer And then you can build something of . 
your own. Would you like txi have me watch 
you build^'l ( 



3.* Exaimne the follo\ying situation: 

A child is drawing on the- table, with 
' ^ some colored chalfe. The teacher says, "I 
. know you want to use the cBalk. But the 
chalk ntiakey the table ^y, and you 
. mustn't use it on the ^able, I know you're 
angry with me. You may use the chalk 
either on tt)is paper or* on the black 
board" 



1 



List th*e principles which would explain why 
the teacher responded in this manner. ' 



' * I 
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3. Criteria: The student' will 

list the folljjw^ng principles: • 
• s - , 

a)- Put the thiid's de; 
^. si«es into words for the 
child. • 

■ b)' State the rule pr 
limits and the con-^ 
sequences of the child's** 
action. jfy 
4* * 

c) Help the chil^ eX- 
/ press, any^ unhappy 

feelings about the'situjK 
tion. - 

d) Tell the child howU) * 
fulfill the desir? in jKt 
or in full. ^ 



UUii 



blUustr«tive Activities for UnderstaiuUiig Situatiojis Inv/itviiif Children's MisMavior 



Jn the semmar: 



See filmstrip "Contr9ning Classroom Misbehavior" (MGPS EML Kit S^^TTbs) 

• ■ ' . ' ■ ■ • CON 

Read- "Handling ChUdrcn's Aggressions" in Student Aide Handbook, pp. 6-7. 

•Invite seyeral kindergarten teachers to <«scus>w^ys in which they handle children's Whaviof. 

See filmstrip/ record " When Children Are Aggressive" i^it Everyday Problems of Young Children. 

Design a puppet- show whjch depicts typical classr'oom behavior situations in a way 'that wiH help 
• chijdren see tHeir.own behaviof and possible ways to'tjnprove it. . . - 



In the element^ classroom: (to be completed by tl»e teacher) 



4« 



A. 
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, P*.*.* • SbsUmmg the*Positiv^ FiinctiOninkorCli|i^ren in a'Gfoup Learning Environment (c6nf9) ; 

• General Sti^dent ,Olitcom^ No. 2: The studemt Aill bi able to solve situations in which children's behavior 
g9es^ beyond the limits set in the classroom. 

* Instructional Objective c):*The student will undei:stand aorifte potential causes of-diildren's misbehavior. 

* ' ' 

, - V -Illustrative 



Illustrative 
Performance Objective 



Assessment Measure 



Criteria for 



' Assessment Mqisure 



The student aidd will: 

1. Match the rule($) that 
was or was not implemented 
with (haisituation 



2. Analyze'the'*Suggestions 
for Preventing Misbehavi- 
or^ for /their undeflying 
principles regarding young 
children 



l.'As you see each situation in the film. 
Guiding Behavior (MCPS F-5721'), record 
the nlimber(s) jof the "Suggestions for 
Preventing Misbehavior*^ that A^jje or were 
npt implemented by the siti^if n^ ' 

a) Situational, \yalk in the community 
around the school • ^ 

b) SiluaticTn U2. Argument over a toy 
e) Situation ^6^. Reading a story 

•2.^ Consider Suggestion ^12; 
- #12 Duryrg §nack-tuner have 



'f 



son>ething df interest, .to share^ and 
; disguss, with ,the children to guide 
; language development. 

List at leasj thr^ principles regarding 
the dev^lojimerii^f language in young 
'chjldren while guiding their beljaviof. 
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1. Criteria'. Stu(iem w^l re-' 
cord: ' _ ' 

18^a) 
5 b)' 

15 c) • ^ ' '-^ 



2. Criteria; Student will list 
at ietst three: . 

a) "Childrea ^eed op- 
portunities to* be cj- 

, pressive ^d to us^ lan- 
guage. 

b) Cljildren are fasci- 
nated by >illy, repetitive 
language. 



hildren enjoy talk- 
to friends and being 
'center of intetest-in a 
groiip. 



d) thildfen have limit- 
ed , backgrounds* fcom 
which tO'llkiw topics Of 
conv^salion over lpng 
periodXand the-i QjCCfSk 
' sionally nb^ new ideai 
fof snacXtimf . . ' 



D. . . . Sustaining thfJ'6%it^tF&^ctiAing of Children in a Group Lean^f Envfrpnineiit (conftf) 

General Student Outcome No. 2: The scLdent wilVbe 'able to solv^ siluatiom in which children's behavior 
goes beyond the kmiis set, in the dassroom, ' ' ' ' * ^ . 



Instructional Objective c^The student will ifnderstarid 



some potential causes orchildren's misbehavior. 
4 ^ " • 



3. Design activities /Tor or 
other ways of implementing 
the . ''Sugge>tionfc ' 'fcr- 
Preventing NfcsbehaVior" 




. / 
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Consider Suggestion #4: < 

You* have ju^ finished reading a 
story to ther children in a far comer of 
the room. Th*fe children are al| seated on , 
the floor in front of you. You have to get 
the children from there to Ihe tabfcsfor 
snack. Design at least thfee Jvays to do 
this.' 



S 



/ 
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3. Criteria: Student will list 
"s- three jjxalnples lijce: ' 

a) **If you're w'eaqng 
something .fuzzy, ^ you ^ 
may walk over to the 
snack table an^ sit 
.down, If yoitre wearing 
• something sVin^^,^ 'you 
may go to the*snack^~- 
t«ble;'€ftc. ^ 

. b) your first name^ 
begins with the letter B^, 
you may wajk on your 
tiptoes to the* table. If 
your^ first name begins . . 
. with H,,y^ may hop on 
"one foot to the table,** 

/c)'"If Sdj^name^ 
.Thymes With amy, ypu\\ 
may ^aAk to the- tabfe < 
and sit down, ft youiK ' 
name.' nKy;nes wUh//{at, \ 
you may walk to the 
table/ etc: ' : 
' ^ 

^d) ^If you. have blue 
. eyes, move to the table 
. with three" parts pf your 
body touching th^oor.. . 
If you have brown hair, ; 
. move to the table with' 
' four pa|ts of your ^dy . " 
'on thcfiloor,'' etc. 
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lUustrMive Activities' To Understand Potential Causes, of Misbehavior ' 

In the* semi na'r: ^ " ' ' , *■ ■» ' . - . - - 

Read the paper entitled ^Suggestions for Preventing Misbehavior in the Classroom." (See bel6w.)' 

• ^\\vri various classroom situations involving young children. Include some .episodes in which 
misbehavior is prevented and some episodes in which it is not. Show film in class and dtscujs^. - ' 

Read ^'Remove the Causes of Misbehavior** rn the chapter "Promotingr'Responsible Behavior,*" Caring 
for Children. . . *^ " ' ; % • , * , 

Play game PREVENT with smafrgfoups of students, p.*85. t * • 
U\m Guiding Behavior A^C?S¥'il2\). * . 
In the elementary classroom: (tp be' completed by the teacher) P * . ♦ 

Suggestions for Prtventing Misbehavior in the Classroom ^ \ ' ' / « 

L TTonot perrtiit leammg certter^ to become^ overcrowded*: Redirect extra child/en to other activities 
before play deteriorates. fi ' ' ' 

^ - Occupy ehtWren-wifh-a, quiet soag, finger pla^.ijr game as they wait for a length pf'time in a li»e^or in a 
group ( ' ^ ' ' ' 

3 Avoid involving children in a potentially disruptive*gameKe.g», bean bags) duringa time when you need*^ 
to hav^.the room and other children relatively quiet. 

4 Organi/eihe transiti^ between activities (e.g., 'Everyone with brown eyes may go sit in front of the 
: rockmg.chaii^). * ' ** *. . 

/ ' ' > ^ 

5 "^Provide enough supplies (e.g., scissors. |)aiht. ||ayons, etc.) so that children will not have\o waitat one 

activity for an unreasonable length of time to have their turn.- , 

» ^ . , ■ . •" . 

6 Plan an activity so that either the needed supplies cai) be put out ahead of time or the children can h^p 
. put them out , * ^* 

7 Separate children who will be working with noisy activities (e g.. blocks, record player)from those who 
will be working with quiet ones (e^.. reading). ^ * ^ ^ 

8. Place mto separate activities those children who are continually disruptive with each other. ^ 

9 Avoid havihgchjldren kick each other under the table, or getting thetr fingers pinched in the^hair seats, 
• by placing only a comfortable numbjer of children at each table. . 

fO. Put dangerous materials {fluids, cleanefs,^nives) and valuable;orbreakableltems out of the sight and 
reach children. ' . ' , - \ > \ 

11. Be prepared with additional activities fol" children v^ho finish a project before ^e rest of the group. 

12. ' During snacif time, have a topic of intcrett or an interesting object to share and discuss with the 

children. X 



1 3. Artiqies brought from home for plating time dan best be stored on a special shelf or in a designated box 
to avoid arguments, loss,. or breakage of the items. ' ' - ^ ' ■ 

jl4. AVoid excessive numbers 6f children i;i the Bathroom, at a ^tmall sink, or' iMn open library by 
• establishing the polioythat only when oh«.*child comes back may the next one go, • ■ 

J 5. Balance sitting or quiet activities with actiVe activities. \ ' ^ . 

16. Provide cj^nstruaive outlets for chilciren'senergy.on rainy or^^w^ays. Plan ahead for aaivfties to So 
just on rfeiny days and. others just for snowy days, •• • 

17; Avoid extremety ov^f-stimulating activities^t before the chHdren are^to move to i very qujet activity 
, ■ (e.g.. walkmg in the halls* or going to a test situation). ' . 

is. Take the lead of a linJwcjiildren as they go to and from vajhpu; parts of the-school building. Also ^ 
" walking at the endand near the middkof the line on other pccasions, Com-pare results. Which <k) vou 

•- prefer?. ' • . tr' ; . . %7*'-' 

PREVENT . 

Ika^^J^^"^ "'if"' '^^'''^ '"^'"P'^ °f of "the.-rules of "Suggestidiii for Preventing 

/Mibbehaviorjn the C]ass.room"-(p 84),,pSifed with a situation iqtwhich i teacher or' aide effectively 
implemented that- rule. There Will be lS pairs of cards and orie.extraPREVEJyt card (with picture of a' 
crying or misbehaving child). • ■ , ^ - 

instructions. ' ■ ' ' ■ ' , A ' . v . ' , 

' - \ ~ ; / ^ , . 'Jl \, ' . ^ ' 

I /Prepare the cards. Type or print rules and'situatio^s otvcaM-si/e pieoes of papir. Paste ^tb the 
numbered side^of old playing cards. (The nurabered sid^tl^rd may be covered with white 
contact paper fr^st. if desire'd.) This Will rnake 1^'pair^ dl^H^^ke -the^^NT card. * 

I ' I Wuh SIX players. de;^M||all cards. Dealer begins by drawing onTJBfrom player on i'helefj: Thar 
I . playenn turh draws frWtheplayer to the left and so on arotind the table. Any matched pair^ are ' 
•1 laid face down in front o^|^ayeF^ The object js to match as mariy pairs as possible and not be left 

, with the PREVENT card ^ ' - * 



Example of cards 



Occupy chiWfen with a quiet song, ftnger- 
pfey,jDr game, as.they w^it in hne or in a' 
group for sorfte, time. ' ' 



• "Let's play the Th^rlfirtg Game yH.\i\\4'' 

* WeVe waiting hierq to go into 'the gym, 
"^m^ thinking of sonjethmg in this hill-l 
way that is red and square and high." 
WHat'is-'it?" ' 



3. ^ Sljdents may add cards of their own describing situations based oireJiftiScnccs they f^ave in^their 
schools. . * ^ ^ * - » 



. . . SUSTAINING THE POSITIVE FUNCTI0NIN6 OF CHILDREN IN A GROUP LEARNING ' 
ENVIRONMENT ■ . » ■ \ 



General Student Outcome No. 3: Sustaininfihe fUnctionihg.of a group of children 

• ■' ■ 

Thi^ section will enable the student to: . i • - , • 



• a> Exhibit effective nonverbal behavior when 
; J hstenmg to resf>onding t(r children 

b) ^Ask questions at three le^'els of cognitioh 

c) . Maintain the attention of children duringgroup 
, reading » • . ^ 5^ * • 



> 



I- 



'A 



f ■ 



r 
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D, J ... Sustaining the Posifive Functioning of diildren in a Group Uaming EnyjrontMnt (cont'd) ^ 

^.'Gcnerj^I Student Outcome Ho. ipnejsiudem will be abk to use J^ariety oftechniqm to sustain the ' 
functioning of a group of-^hildren, ' \ - • . w 

; ^ ' ' ) 

Instructlonaf Objective a): The student will exhibit effective nonverbal behavior wheriJiste/iing to or 
responding tp children. ,^ .'^ 



Illiistrative \ 
Performance Objective ^ * . 



Illustrative 
Assesijintent Measure 



lO^i 



1 . After reviewing the film Silence and Non^ 
Verbtil Cues (MCPS^FASil), use the "Non- 
verbal Behaviof ChecRlist" for th? teacher 
featur^ in ih^ film. Check observed 
behavior^ 



Criteria for 
Assessment Measure 



The student aide will: 

I, ^.Identify characteristics 
of effective nonverbal be- 
havior ' 



2. Interpret the meaning of 
4ome nonverbal behavioi " 



> 
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2. See film Non-Verbal Responses {MCYt^ 
F-4867). After the introductory statements, 
r turn off the-audio portion of the film. View 
the rcfmaining nonverbal demorfctrations, 
and list words^ which describe each|onver- 
bal resfxinse. 
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1. ' Criteria: Student .will 
check: 

a) 1,3,5/6,8,9 • 

b) 2, 4, 6, 8, 7 " # 

>d) 1,2,4 

2. Criteria: Student will 
^ritc the following as inter- 
pretaynis to thedemonstra- 
tions( 

thoughtfuUiess . 

displeasure 

encouragement 

sy^npathy 

disgust 

impatjence 

indifference 

satisfaction 
\ anger ' 

concentration 

determination 

interest 

doubt 

humor 

surp^se 
. kindness \ 

non-conlmittal response 

dissatisfaction 

enthusiasm » - 

resignation 

approval ^ 

helplessn^ 



D. . . . ISiistaininglfhe Positive Functioning of Childrfn in a Group Learning Environment (qonVd) 

General. Student Outcome No. 3: The student will be able to use a variety oj^^hniques to sustain the 
functioning of a group of children. ^ * • . - ' 

Instructional Objective a): The student will exhibit effective nonverbal behavior when listening to or 
responding to children. ^ ^ - " 



3. Demonstrate nonver|)^l 
behavior which cap be inter- 
preted, by others 



3. Divide iptopiirs. One member willi)e the / 
observer and the other will be the demoi^ 
. strator. The demonstrator draw§ a slip 
f containing a suggestion, for a nonverbal 
response and then makefe that resjponse. 
Observer marks checklist.' 



3. Criteria: .Observer will 
mark at least twb of the 
'following on eaph category: 



a);i, 3, 5, 6, 8/9 



b) 2,' 4, 6, 8, 7- 



ERIC 



Illustrative Activities for Exhibiting Effective Nonverbal Behavior . \ / . ^ 

In the semmar. 

T 

See film Silence and Won- Verbal* Cues (MCPSlr-4Siip\ 

Read the checklibt "Nonverbal Behavior." pp. 89-90.;Discuss why certain behaviors cause particular 
/ responses \n people. ' . . . • 

See a Rockville Street 70 or Jther mime'production. Make a list of principles that explain the 
effect/veoess of the mime. ' . ' i \ ' • 

. . See film Noh- Verbal Respohses ( M CPS F-4867). , . . ' . 

Play charabes . Divide into teams. First persjn up on each teajji dr^wsa slipof paper with an expres^Jj^ 

or situation on ij^nd acts it out for rest of group. ; . / ^ ' . * ^ / 

I)ivide into groups of three. One^oup member is the talker, one the listener, and one the observep> 
Observer sit^ too far aWay to hea/the conversation! From facial, hand, and body gestures, the obseA^er 
should try to ^record: ,^ 

I. . The nature of -what is being discussed 

/ 2 ' llbw interested each member is in the discussion . . " 

- ■ . .■ ■ ■ -J 

3. What feelings were expressed • * / . * ' - , 

Divide into small teams. Each member hks a turn to demonstrate a nonverbal communication as pther 
members of fhe group call out the*beHavior to be demonstrated. - ^ '# * 

' - - ■ . A. ■ . - . \r 

For example: ^ ' > , . - 

I. "You %re a linique and* valuable persQft^4 
, . - - . 2. ''See me later, Trntusy Hghl Qow. 

. 3. "1 think you "are clever.", 
Play "Cooperation Squares Gam^," pp! 91-92. 
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Nonverbal Behavior OjeckUst 



Put a check beside the behaviors observed. 



Face and Head Movemen 

1. > Nods head to affirm responses 

2. ' Ke^ps facial expre^sipn blank*' 

*3.^ *Smile§ to affirm responses c 
- ' «' \ 



Behavior Observ^d^ 




Jikst 



5ta«fS^ blankly at person or looks into space 
^ , 5. Smiles to denote humorous reaqtion * ^ . ^ 

6. Looks directly at person ' . ^ * 

7. Looks at other objects when pc([sdit is speaking 

8. Uses eye^ovements and facial expressions when surprised or quizical 
about a remark * 

, , 9. Use^'eyes and head movements to encoi#Bge a response from' person i ' 

# •-. . . \ 

^10. Turns eyes away when person looks toward him/her 
B. Hand and Xrm Movements ^ '"'^ 

1. Uses no gestures (arois still) - * ! 

2. Uses gestures that are spontan'eou^ and free flowing 
ijj^. Uses gestj||Qs that are jerlcy and out of place 

• \ 4. Uses ha|id gestures to encourage one person to Fespqld to another person 



f •■■ ■ 



5. Makes physical co^itact with persop (shakes hand, tc^iiches arm, etc.) 



6. Uses htrtd or asm movements when surprised or qui 




dal about remarks 



\ 



'7; Uses a detracting number of gestures 



8. Uses hand or arm movements io agre^ with persori's-fesponse 

9. Us^ head movements to get person to answer^ " 
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4> ♦ 



C -B6dy Movement ^ : ^ ' w 

1 . Sts or stands in slouched position 

2. Uses relaxed posture but does not slouch 

3. ats or stands in fixed, tia'd position 

♦ \ ' ' r 

) .4. Walks to' different places 

, D. ' Body Position / | 

1 1 Sits physically close to children ^ 

2. NJoves body toward children to affirm or encourage remarks 

3. St^ back and removed from children . , 

4* Leans away from persoh-U^^question or to disagree , . 

5. Sits with body facing away from children 



\ 



^MINI-MODULE' 1 — Preparing for a School Volunteer 

Study Sheet 1 - COOPERATION SQITArIs GAME* 

• ■ » 

/ - LEADER'S GUIDE 

^ • • ■ \ ' 

PURPOSE > V 

To become morejsensitive to how one's behavior may help or hinder joint problem solving 

r 

MATERIALS 

Set of squares and instruction sheet fpt each five participants, . ', , * 
\ Table for each five participants 

Staff paper ' • ' . 

Envelopes ^ 



PREPLANNING \ . . 

Before <he session, the Volunteer Resource Person or other selected leader should prepare a set of 
squares and an instruction sheet for each five participants. (See next page.) / ' 

PROCEDURE 

1. Divide the^participants ]nto groups of five and'seat-each group at a table equipped with a set of 
envelopes and an instructioji sheet. 

2. Ask that the envelopes be opened only on signal. • ' ' 

^„ 3.. The Volunteer Resource Person or selected leader should begin the exercise by asking what 
iooperqiKjfn means. List on the board the requirements for cooperation. Ex&iple: 

. Everyone has to understand 'the problem. 

Everyone needs to believe that he ^n help. ^. < - 

- ■ f 

' Instructions need to be clear , » 

r • ' 

Everyone ne^ds to thjnk of the other person as well as himself. 

^ 4 Describe the experiment 4s a puzzle that can only be solved with cooperation. Read the instruction 
. aloud, point out that each table has a reference cop^, then give the signal to open the envelopes. 

5, When all or niost of the groups ha^e finished, call tifne^and ask participants to think abo^uTthese 
questions: ^ • . * , ^ • 

How did you feel when someone held a piece and you did not see the solution? 

What was y6ur reaction when sbttieone finished the square and then sat back. without seeing- 
whether the solution prevented others from solving the problem? / 

HCw did you f^el about ^reaking^up yoyr squareT ' 
4 . How did you feel about the person who^was slow at seeing the solution? . ' ' 

' Was.there a climate that helped or hindered? / • ' • 

♦Educational repfoduction perrnittcd under NTL copyright. 
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mInI-MODULE 1 — Preparing for a School Volyinteer 



Study Sheet #1 COOPERATION SQUARES GAME (continued) . 

REFERENCE SHEET A 

... . SETTING UP SQUARES ^ 

A puzzle set consists of five envelopes containing pieces of stiff paper cut into patterns that will f6rm 6 x6'' 
squares, as* shown in the diagram. Several individual combinations will be possiBle but only one tptal 
combination. Cut each square into. the parts a through y and lightly pencil in the letters. Then mark the 
envelopes A through' E and distribute the pieces thus: ^ ^ • . ^ ' 



Envelope ""A —1, h/e 

B — a,, a, a, c 
C ^ J 

' D - d, f 

E - g, b, f, c 



1. 



Erase tlie small letters and write msteajd ttife envelope letter A through E, so that the pieces can be easily 
returned for feuse. ' • ' 

By usmg multiples of three inches, several combinations will form one or two squares. Only one 
combination will form five 6" x 6" squares. * 1 r 







f / 


e 








1 






Members may give cards to each other. ^ 
* No member may verbally ask for a card. 
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D. . . . Sustainkjg the Positive Functioning of ChUd^en in a Group Learning Environraeot (confd) • 

^ General Student Outcome No. 3: The student w ill be able to use>a vaneiy of techniques to sustain the 
functiomng of a^j^roup of children. J 



• * Instructional Objective b): The student will ask'questions at three levels of cognition. 



^Illustrative 
Performance Objective 



V lifustrative 

Assessment Measure 
\, 



^ ^ Criteria foi^ 

Assessment Measure 



The student aide will: ' ' 

1. Classify written ques- 
tions into three categorfft: 
factual conceptual, or the- 
oreti^cal * 



2. Translate* a question 
from one levef to afiother 



Rir 



r. Play scrambled! QUESTIONS. 
. Sort the deck of twenty fflcrafti bled ques- 
' lions into^three.groups --^Qlual, concept- 
ual, or theoretical qucstijpf 

Facttial Cq/iceptual^, ^ TheoreticaF 

a) Vhat IS today's date*^ 

b) How IS today's weather like of 
'different from yesterday's weather? 

c) Describe today's weather. 

d) ysmg the calendar,, how could we 
tell when a week from today would 
be? 

T Here are tw6^ questions. Chafnge the 
, sedond question so that it is the same level as 
the first. ' ^ »• 

a) Why do you suppose people^s . 
clothing IS not made of metal?. 

b) What object can you think of that is 
made of metal? 
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Criteria: 

a) Factual 

b) Conceptual 

c) Theoreticaf 



2. Criteria: .Stu^jent coufd 
change question b) to some* 
thing lik^: 

Hp*v wodd par daily 
activities be ijiff^nt if 
the clothing we wOre 
were metal? 



D. . . . Sustayijitl^ the Positive Functioning of Children in a Group, Learning Etivironment (cont^d) 

.General St||idenm>utcoiiie No. 3: The student will be able to use a variety of tec(irji(fues to sustain the 
functioning of a grqup of chiidr^n, . ♦ , 

InstructiojialfObjective b): The student will ask questions at'three levels, of cognition. , 




3; I^evelojf questions for a 
. children*^ activity on 'all 
three levels 



3! Divide into Heams of five to' play 
JEOPARDY. One member is the modera- 
tor, one is the score keieper, and three, 
itiembers .are on the pand. Each player Ss 
given a copy of staries and po^ms'to use 
during ihe game. / Moderator reads an 
answer pertaining. \^ one of the stcwies and 
the l^el of the desired question. First panel 
. member to sigrt^l ask^he question approp- 
riate to the answer afad the Jevel. »Score 
keeper has Chart listing iach student. Check 
student off as question is answered. 



Name 



(5 



.s 



I 

^1 



r 

Jim 






\ * 


Becky 




% 




^ Martl^ 


9 







3. Criteria example: 

|,, Five little Jack-o- 
lantiarns sitting on the 
gate, 

First one said, "lily, ' 

ft^s getting late:" 

The second one said, 

"There are ghosts in 

the air;* ' , 

The tiiird one said, "I 

don't care," 

The fourth one said, 

"We'cf better ran." , 

'* The fifth one said, 

"Isn't this funr 
^^^nd o-o-o-o- went 

* the wind, and out 
"went the lights, ' 
And the fiN^ little 
Jack-o-lanterns ran 
out of sight! 



Moderator might say: 
The first answer is, 

"There are ghosts in 
the air,*" (Factual) 

Student might respond: 

What did the'sec-> 
^nd JackyO-lantern^ 
say? 

9 

Moderator The answer 
is "1 don't cafe/* and 
"W^d better run." 
(tonceptual) 



D. . : . Sustaining the Posftlve Functioning W Children In a Group Learning EnVlronment (conf d) - * 

G^nfral Student Oukonie No. 3: The student be gble to use a varietj^ o}techniques to sustain the 
functidntfig of a group of children. >. ' \_ ■ . 

Iirstuictional Objective b): The student ask:questions at three levels of cognition. 



'Student: Wh^t was the 
difference between the , 
attitud'e of the . third 
Jack-o-lantern and the 
fourth one?' 

# -* ' 
Moderator: The answer* 
is, ''And out went the" 
Hghts.'' (Theoretical) 

Student: What do you 
suppose the Jack-o- 
lanterns would have, 
done if the lights had . 
stayed idwl 



Illustrative Activities for Asking Questlbris on Three Level#J)f Cognition 

In the sctnfnar: ♦ , > * 

Read "The Arf of Asking Questions," p. 96. " ' ^ . - 

Head page on Sample Questions from MCPS Comprehension Bulletin 246. pp. 30-^5. 

the three levels: (e.g.. Where The . 
I Where are the wild things? (factual) ' . ' . . , . . 



'■2 Ho\y are wild things qnd monsttfrs alike or differetxt? (conceptual) ' ■ ' ^ 



ERIC 



'-y. 'nwhatwayswouldy.ourlifeat^ech>ngeifaVildth»n^cametolive^^^^^^ 

Show the children's film TTif' C/jf-j/ (MCPS F"2883).< •' : ' • ' 

\ ' ^ ■ ■ • . •' ' 

. • Dis(iu^s^ questions which c6iiiil-be asked 6n'all three levels 

tt\1or£^fxctl^°°' ^tgn tw6^estions for each «f the three levels that coi^d be asked abput 
the.stor^. Exchange questions vVith partner. See whether each agrees on questidlft developed. 

. tha; IS bfovyn, and long, and living. What is itr First stodwit asks a factual question secSnd asks a 
conceptual question, and the -third" asks a theoretical question. Continue rounTthe^^^^^^ 

""' -'^''^ '•^^^^^^-^ ^ the^exJ^e^^^^^^^^^^ ' 
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The Art^of Asking Questions , ' „ . • ; • ^ - 

There irf a real|kill involved in asking children the* types of questi^s that wilLhelp expand their thinking 
about a subject. Carefully, and.with planning, a teacher or an aide can move a child's^disdussion and analysis 
of a book, a film, or other subject matter, to various levels of cognition. 

r 

Questions cfen b^4sked at three levels: the /acma/ level, at which children are^asked to identify facts; the 
con'ceptudl leveC^ which children are asked to organize the facts to generate their own copcepts or to 
generate examples pf a concept developed by oth^rs;'and the theoretical level, at Nvhich students generate 
and test theories, generalizations, and principles. ^ ' ^ ' ' 



ERLC 



Level of Question- 



FACTUAL 



CONCEPTUAL. 



THEORETICAL 



4sks Children To^ 



Remember information 

Recognize, describe, or identify information 

Gather or list information or data 

Translate informat^n into their own words ' 

Put information into categories and form concepts 
Compare and contrast information 
GeheVate examples felf concepts ^ 
Make inferences about cause and effect 

Develop a principle or a genefalization 

Interpret or explain information or data 

Test a hypothesis 

Make predictions 

Make judgments based on criteria 

Develop criteria 



Example 



^k 



•You have taken a group of children on a nature wilk^ and they have c^Nlected materials. Back in the 
cla^sroonv the objects are placed on a table and the children stand around the edges of the table to discuss 
t>iejtems. You might ask the chilbren the following questions:' 



I 



2. 



"Can you name tlie items that we found on our walk?* (Factual Level) 

[T\\\h question asks the child to identify information. Mt does not ask him/her to deal with the 
objects beyond being able to name them. You could also ask, **Close^our eyes and tell me all the 
Items you can remember."] * - ' . - ' ' / 

"Hovv could we j)Ut all these items we found on the walk into groups? Beginning with thii little • 
roundr^wn nut, what other, things on the table could go in a grpup with itT' 
[liTi? que^n asks the child to fprm conceffls about the types of item« found on the walk. He/she 
must analyze the objects, in-order to find comm(« characteristics on which to form the groups, ^nd 
will have to make decision»about the similarities and differences amohg the items. Theltems could 
be gro'uped according to size, shape, colpr; texture, or place of origin, for example.] 



3 ^^Lopk'at all of the items we found. Why do you think we Were able to'find these JiarticulAr kjnds of 
nature iterhs and not othersT' • ' ^ . • , ' J 

[This qiif stion asks the chil(^lo build a theory. He/she has to go from the facts about thfe items to 
the concepts built about the relationships of the itepis in order to develop a principle on which to 
predict why these particular items were discovered at this time.] - \ • - 

Children will benefit'most from an aqtivity when the teacher or the aide asks questions froni all three levels 
rather than concentrating all -questions from one level. . , * 
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D. ^ . . Sustaining the PosiHyt Functioning of Children in*a Group Learning Environment (cont'd) 

General Student Outcome No. 3:' The student will be able to 'use a variet) oftechniquei to susiain the 
fund toning of b group of children. • 

Instructional Objective c): The student will use appropriate skftls to mamtain the attention of children ' 
during group reading. * • ' ^ 

Illustrative Illustrative Criteria for 

Performance Objective , Assessment Measure Assessment Measure 



The studwit aide will: ' 

1. Identify the criteria^ for 
reading stories effectively 
with young children 



2. Use-. theL criteria when 
reading a stoW to a group of 
young children 



X 



3. Evaluate own perfor- 
mance of reading a story to a 
.group of young children V 



I. Using the "Reading Stories with Young 
'^Children Evaluation" (pp. 101-102), match 
the cards from the "Activity Card File for 
Unit on Reading ^Stories with Young 
Children" with the proper criteria. 



\ 



2. Wsing as many of the guidelines on the 
checklist "Reading Stories with Young 
Children" is possible, head a story to a 
group of chfldren in the* classroom. 



* 3. Arrange for a vfdeg tape to be made of 
you as you Tead a story to a^roup of 
children. Then view.the video tape one day 
before or after school. 
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1. Criteria: Student should 
match the following cards 
with the criteria: 



Criteria ft 


Card ff^ 


1 

2 


I 1. 
2 


4 


3 


5 


. 4 ■ 


6 


5 


7 


6 


8 


7 • 


9 ^ 


8 


'10 


9 


II 


10 ■ 


14 


II 


' 15 


12 


16 


13 \ 


17. 


14 • 



2. Criteria: Teacher or 
teacher specialist Hses 
''Reading Stories with 
Young Children- Evalua- 
tion" and should be able to 
check at least 10 of the 17 
items "Yes." 

3. Criteria: Using the 
^'Reading Stories with 
Young Children Evalua- 
tion, critique your video 
tape. Y^ should be able to 
check "Yes" for at least 10 of 
the 17 items 



IllustratiV^e Activitifs.for Using Appropriate ^kills to Maintafn the Aftitentionot Children During Group 
kea^ing ( - . . • 

/ ' \ . ' 

In the seminar: • y / * \ 

Read through and bfecome familiar with the fqrm "Reading Stories with Young Children Evaluation,'* . 
pp?*IOUI02. * * ^ ^ ' 

Select card^from the ''Activity Card File for Unit on Reading Stories with Young Children." Students 
could select cards that cof respShd to thos^ criteria checked "No*' on the "Reading Stories with You^g" 
Children Evaluation." • i , / ' - 

:ln the elementary classroom! 



r 



t 



^ Using a book from the kindergarten classroom, create a "talking story" for a^roup of children to use at ^ 
\ the listening (:enter. Tape.record yq^r reading of the story, and add a signal that will indicate to the child 

\^ When to turn the Pi|ge. 'J 

^1 , ' ' ' • 

: ' ^ Us\nga book p;om the kindergarten classroom, tape record youVreadingof thebook, adding real sound 
i effects tha^are appropriate to tho^ story. . , 

Usmg a bgok familiar t6j^he children in th#class, design a simple way for the children.to performlhis 

book as a play or a nrini-musical! , " * % 



■ ^ 
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Activity Card File for Unit bn^eading Stories with Voung ChUdren 



The activities below are correlated witft criteria on "Reading Stories with Young Children." The activities 
can be placed on individual cards and stored io a file box. Students can work on the activities individually. 
Other activities may beadded during tHe course year - 

•-y : ' ' ' • ■ 



Draw at least two diagrams for each situ- 
ation that would show vyays to positiort 
cjhildren so that they could see and hear 
when a story is being read to: 

a) Two children ' ' . 

b) Ten children 

c) Twenty-three children ♦ ^ 

d) Thirty children 



Criterion Nb. 



2. 



Set a timer for twp mmutes. In that ti^ne, 
hst all visual and auditory distractions in, 
around^and 5utside the classroom that 
might disturb a reading group. 



Cntenon No. 2 



4. Select a'^kinder^arten-level'book. Read it . 
, through'as many times as you like. With ^ 
the book as a base, design the following 
to do with children: . 

a) Statemeht to introduce the story * 
' b) Introductory questions 
, c) -A bulletin board designto motivate 
^ interest in the bpok (could be a mini 
bulletin display dd^e on a flannel 
board) 

d) An introductory music activity 

e) An introductory finger play 

f) An introductory art activity 

g) A way to introduce^ the story with 
(' drama or puppets 

. Criterion No. 5 



Read two*children's story books, The 
SnoM^y Day and B Is for Betsy " 

I 

Compare them on: * , 

a) Lev^ of vocabulary* 

*b) Frequency of pictures 

c) Size' of {rfetures 

d) Length of book 

d) Subjecf matter interest level (Which 
one would you choose for kinder- 
garten, and why 

Criterion No. 6 



^"^^ — : 

Select a. kindergarten level story and 
read it through once. Qose the book 
and put it away. ^Then: 



'^Sketch or diagrajp at least three ways in 



r^ wayi 
liudren's 



a) Outline the story briefly. 

b) Think of questions and activities 
that could begin and end the" f 
story period. 

Now read the book a setond time and ^ 
repeat No. 1 and No. 2. In what ways 
Gould you expand your familiarity with 
the book after reading it twice? 

Criteriort No. 4 



which an aide could^hold a children's story 
book and r^ad to children so that they can 
see the picfure. 



lOG 



Criterion No. 7 



Activity Card File for-Unit^n Reading Stories with Young Children 



\ 



7. . Select a children's book and r^ad it. 
Now tape record yourself as you 
read it aloud. Use >^oice expression 
'^nd Sjpund effects. 

Read it again aJoucl, and tape^ypur 
voice. Use different sound-effects 
and voic^ expressions. ^ * 

Have another aide listen to the two 
, recordings. Discuss and select the 
bestdne. 

Criterion No. 8 



M>ke the following words and change them 
into Words or phrased kindergarten children 
would understand. 



a) 
b) 
c) 



environment 



/ 



' . " ^ Criterion No. l4 



Select a children's book and .read it * 
through once. Tape record your- 
self reading the story aloud three - 
times. Each timtf, vary the tempo 
and pace of yOiir reading. 

Select the recording* with the tempo 
appropriate for young children. 



Criterion No. 9 
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Select a children's book and read it 
-^hrough once. Tape yourself rea*3ing 
It aloud. Read it agaW aloud, and s^p 
abolit one-half or two-thirds of the way 
thcough. Imagine that an announcement 
has been made th^it the physical educa-jp 
tion teacher is ready for ypur children^ 
Summarize the remai^^er of the story. 
Haye another ayle evaluate your ending. 



Criterion No. 1 5 



-V9 



Select a children's bqok and read it 
through once. Tape record your- 
...self reading the story 



13. 



Select a children's book and read it t^irough 
as many, times as you like. Design at least 
foi^ of the following: 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 



Without any voice inflection ^ 
Very softly ' - , 

With normal .volume ^ , 
Quite loudly ^ 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
g> 



Follow-up statement abou^'the story ^ 
Follow-up questions - . 
FoFlow-up bulletin bodrd' 
Follow-up music activity ' ^ 

Follow-up finger play 
FoUON^Tfupart activities 
A way to present story in drama form 
A way to present a story with puppets. 



Cnterjon I^o. 10 



Critjgrion No; 1 6 



10. 



Select a children's book and become 
so famihar with'it'that you can almost 
recitfe it from memory. Sit at a table 
and place a mirrof on a stand in'fro^t 
of you. Read the story, watching yoiir 
facial expressions. . 
( 

' , . Criterion No. 1 1 



14. Describe at least three ways to jjisplay a- 
book after it has been read to' children. 

V J 
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Criterion No. 1 7 



f ^ 



Aide's Narfie_ 
Date 



• ' Reading Stories with Young ChUdren: 
Evalt^tipn . ^ 



Observer^' 



Ypu were able to: 



JQ)ijr>Own Evaluation 



Observer's Evaluation 



1 . . Position the children so that they could both 
^see the pictures ahd hear y(^u well' 
# • . 

2. 'Position the reading activity away from ©thef 
visual or auditbry disiraction^ 

^ 3. Have sufficient lighting in the reaWhg area ■ 

' ' ^ > 

4. & completsl^ familiar witb-the book, having 
jead it at least once before 

\ . ; 

^ 5. Prepare introductory >question^, statem-ents, 
or oth^r motivating activity before reading 
the book aloud 

6. Choose a book ^hat was at the iott^fest and 



attention level of the children 



. 8. 



9. 



10. 



Hold the book in such a, way ttetcMtdren 
could see pictures while story was bfeing 
read / ' -1 

Read story with voice expressions, a^sumi«g 
the rqles of characters and ma^ng sounS 
effects where appropriate - 

^Establish a pace or tempo of reading thlf^ * 
fi^ the story arfd level pf the children 

Use appropriate volume of voice, varying • 
volume for expression brft always. beings 
loud'enough to be heard 



1 1 . Ijse facial expressions'to enhance the 
^ und^tanding and enjoyment of the story 



Yes * N(T 



.Yes 



No 



• ♦ 
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- • Yoii were able to: 



Your .Own Evaluatian 



Observer's Evaluation 



1 2. Have frequent eye conjt.act with the children' 

^ whije reading, looking up from the book . ' 
often 
« 

1 3. Avoid interrupting -the flpw or corttinuity 
of the story with too many explanations, 
qj^estions, orpauses 4& ! 

14. Qiange any words or phrases which were ' - 
beyond the childrer^'s level of comprehension 

1 5. Summarize and end the story quickly whfeq 
you were requested to begin artother activity 

16. Prepare follow-up cjbjestions for discussion . 
with the children; or mvolve children in a 
follow-up activity (Revifew "Art of Asking 
Que^fiojis.") , . • ' ' 

17. Display the book^ou have read to the 
children in.a place where tiiey could 

' lo'ok at it agaiit later ^ > 



Yes 



No 



9 « 




You4^n easily tel[ whether a story is reaching an audience by theirTacial expressions and the group reaction; 
to have a gr<Tup respond to a storjiis sufficient encouragement to. spend, time preparing the story. 

Several additionaTl story telling suggestions: " . - 

announcing to children •that group time is about to begin • " r ' - 

' ^' ' ' ' ■ ■ --^ ■ , . . ■ 

using a transition song or game to move children to story center \ J\ , 

• ^ ' ^ * ' ^ t 

> using fingerpla^s* games, and songs to-quiet the group and "get all the fidgets out" J 

,li!^ngia release technique at the conclusion of a group activity , ^ 



E. CARRYING OUT SUPPLEMENTARY RESPONSIBILITIES RELATED TO CHILDREN'S 
• PROGRAMS \ 

, • General student outcome: 77?^ smde/tl will be able to cqrry out supplementary responsibilities related (t) 
young (hirdren'fpro^rami. , ' ^ - 

This.sectltJti will enabfe t*ie studeiit to: ^ 



1/ Gain knowledge about .various management 
functions necessary to the children's total 
' program ^ 

2, Operate audiovisual equipment in the class- 
room 

3. Operate duplicating equipment in^the elemen- 
tary school 



7 
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^ E. Carrying Out Supplementary Responsibilities Related to Children's Programs ' » * 

; • '* I ^ ' ^ , 

(General Student Outcome: The student will be able to carry^out supplementary responsibilities related to 
' voung children's programs, ^ * * ' ' 

' V - ^ ^ - 

^ Instructional Objective NoM: The studen^s»^^ll gain knowledge about various management functions 
necessary to the children's total program. . 

Illustrative Illustrative • Criteria for 

PerfouDance Objective ' Assessment Measure 



lopx^ 

tddeni 



Assessment Measure 



The student aide will:. 

1 . Identify the major man- 
agement functions Jhd 
procedures that^are related, 
to the kindergarten program^ 
of an etementary school 



I. On your yisit to the elementary school 
in which you will be working, tour the 
building and complete the followirtg chart: 



er|c. 



Areas 
6f 
School 


Management and other 
operatT&ns tTiat pertain 
tq^r ^re being carried 
on and related to each 
area 




Program 


Main. 
'Office 


V 


.Health 
Room 




Cafeteria 




library \ 


. 


Exits 




Supply 
Closets 




All Purpose 
Room 




Art- 

Room 




Music 
Room 


■ k 


Other: 
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1. Criteria: Student should 
ideiftify. at kast two func- 
tions for e^ch area: 

) Main Office — Typing, 
mail system, telephone 
procedures, public ad- 
dress system, ^tc. 

Health Room — Sup- 1 
plies and procedures for 
minif-' injuria^, proce- 
dures for admitting ill 
child, - accident forms, 
time and extent of 
nurse's services, etc. 



Cafeteria —Milk coun 

ocedure, milk storage; 
use-of facilities proce- 
dure, etc. 



Library — Audiovisual 
equipment lo^n proce- 
dures, duplicating 
equipment and proce- 
dui;^, book check-out^ 
procedures, services of 
librarian, etc. 

Exits — Fire drill 
proclfedures, entering 
afld leaving building 
policy, procedures for 
visitors to buildjng 

All Purpose Room or 
Auditorium — Physical 
Education class prpce^e. 
dure, assembly proce-^ 
dures, etc. ^ . 



E; Carrying Supplemenjary Responsibilities Related tp ChiWrw s Programs (cfent d) 



General%turf#nt Outcome: The student will be able to carry out supplementary responsibilities related to 
young children s programs, . ' ' : , * / 



^ Instructional Objective N^.-l: The student will gain knowledge about ^rious Management functi 
^ necessary to the children's total program . 



ions 



/ 



2. (Resign a procedure for 
implen^nting - one of the 
marageinent functions that 
is related to the kindergarten 
program of the school 
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2. Study a itlap of the elenientary school in 
which you will be working. Note location of 
kindergjarten room and nearest exit. Design 
a j;oute and procedure fl^ exiting the entire 
class^ in case of a fire. Design^ a set of 
direction^ that could be posted in the room. " 
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Art Room — Rulc?^ for 
using room, location of 
supplies, route to bring* 
children to room, etc. 

^usic Room — Rules 
for using rocfm, location 
of instruments, route to 
bring children, etc. 

2. Criteria: Student should 
incorporate the following 
six principles:^ 

a) Children fo^ a line. 

b) tValk to the nearest 
• appointed exit. (Provi- 
sions should btf made 
for chiidren who cannot 

> 'Stand or walk quickly.), 
t 

^) Close doors and win- 
dows. (Do not take time 
to put bn outer clothing.) 

«> ' 

, d) Proceed to predeter- 
mined {Jbint outside (at^ 
leasts (eet from^build- 

e) -f^t ' roll and ac- 
count for evefy child. 

0 J^urn* to builclfng 
when recall signil [s 
given. 




K, C arrying Out Supplementary Responsibilities Related to Childr^ Programs (cont'd) \ 

f ^\ 
(General Student Outcome: The student Will be able to carry out supplerr\er}tary respo^sibilUies related to 
xoufi^ children's programs' ' ^ ^ ' * 

Instructional Objective No. 1: The student will gam knowledge about various management functions 
tiecessarvAo the children's total prograrri* . ^ * ^ 



3. Design an activity that 
will help the children in t>ie 
classroom learn a procedure 
or management function of 
the school 



3. Situation: The children in your kinder- 
garten class are new to the schoof building, 
Its staff, dnd its procedures. Design an 
activity appropjiate for these children that 
would familiarize them with the staff and 
parts of the building. 



3. Criteria: Student will 
plan an activity ihat will 
allow t]iechildren to tour tile 
building and meet the staft. 
^Example: Read the story 
"The Gingerbread Boy" to 
the children. Take children 
cTn a hunt through the school 
for the gingerbread boy — 
stopping at' principal's of- 
fice, main office, cafeteria, 
health room, etc. and having 
staff members briefly ex- 
plain what they do 'an(t^he 
procedures in their part of 
the buildmg. Ask each staff 
member whetlier he ' she his 
seen the gingerbread boy. if 
not, move on to next perspn. 
Last person should ha.ve a 
picture or cutout of the 
gingerbread boy ) 



Illustrative Activities for Participating in Management Functions Necessary to the Children's Total 
Program ' . , ^ • 

in rhe semm^ * * * . ^' • 

invite a prmcipal from an, elementary school^o show the school's slide presentation on the physical ' 
la/out and operation qf^the school. 



* Review MCPS Policy ^45-LFires and Fire Drills. 
InviteJire marshall to explain school fire procedures. 



4 



del* a blank map of each student's elementary.school building. Have each student fill in'locations of- 
' vaiious parts ofnhe building from memory. 

Invite an elementary school secretary (or nurse, librarian, etc.) to explain the management functions 
and procedures in the school's office (health roooi, library, etc.). ^ ' ^ 



In the elementary classroom, (to be completed ,by the teacher) 
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E. Carrying Out Supplementary Responsibilities Related to Children's Prdgrams (cont'd) * 

General Student Outcome: TTie student will be able to carrx out supplementary responsibilities relate&w 
youQ^^ cHUlrens prograrns. • : - , " ' 

Instructional Objective No. 2: The student will operate audiovisual equipment in the classroom. 



Illustrative 
Performance Objective 



Illustrativie t 
A^essqient Measure 



The student aide will: 

\ ^ I. Identify: the • various 
pieces of audiovisual equip- 
ment and their uses 



■ V, 

Z-Set Up and operate ihk 
' audiovisual equipmenTu^ed 
. , injtti elementary classroom 



V 1 ' 
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Criteria for 
• Assessment Measu 



1 . Here is ^ list of some fatni^raudiovisual 
equipment. *eside*each' item,, describe its 
use. 

a) movie prtyc^BT ' ' - . y 
r b) *'x)verhead "pr&jectpr 
c) audiotape recorder i 
^ d) filmstrip previewer ^ 

e) ofSique'pcbjector i 

f) filmstrip projectors 

> g) videotape (Portapak)' * " 
^ ' ^) record player 
^, i) 35 mm camera for slide/ tape pro- 
grams 



■J 



r 



2. After 'having been officially trained and 
checkid out by the sch6ors media technic 
ci^xybr the teacher specialist for student 
ddes, set up apd operate fhose pieces of a v 
equipment used m the classroom. 

s 
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^teria: 
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a) Shows I6mm^ bl,ac;k 
and white of color film 
to large or spall groups 

b) Enlarges transparen- • 
cies for a large group to " 
see 

/ c) Records voices and ^ 
/ plays prepared tapes 

d) Allows one or two 
people to view a film- 
strip , . 

*e) Enlarges magazine 
and otjjer pictures 

0 Shows black and 
white and color film- 
strips to large .or small 
groups. 

2.' Criteria: * 

Movie Projector — 
Pattni^hould be able' 
to chec^all 21 items as 
^Ibey are completed by 
the student. 

Filmstrip — Partner 
shpuld be abJe to check 
all 1 1 items as they are 
completed by the stu- ' , 
dent. 



E. C arrying Out Supplementary Responsibilities Related to ChildreriV Programs (cont'd) 

GeneraJ Student Outcome: The student will brable to carry out supplementary responsibilities related to 
]Voung children's prpgranjs. . ' - . ^ 

Instructional Objective. No. 2: The stucjB will operate audiovisual equipment in the"classrdom. 



/ 

- / 



' — T^T^ 

3' Produce an audiovisual 
that could be used at aJater 
time with children 



. 3. Using a themO'/or* story from a book 
^ aRpjopriate^'for- yonng children, prpduce 

'o'oe of the foJlo^ving audiovisual ij^ateitals 

for us^ the childpen^. \ 

,ra!) "Talking Story .3o<|k'' tape j-ecord- 
' ing^'to i& along wit h chlldA'en s'bodk 



b) |raHsjRai*ericy activity^ 



v.- 



" . c) overhead* pi;ojector activity 

' * d) filmstnp * , ' "... 

' ' ' ':e)' VTft, (in scliools where equip{nent is 1\ 
, * availa^ble)* ^ * ' . » ' ' 



f) ectograph ' 



g) slicje/ tape program \ 



. film , 



3. Qriteri^:*. The mat^ri^ 
should: ; 

" a), Be at the interest . 
le^el of young children - 

b) Be an' 'appropriate; 
• . length lor young chil- 
dren 

c) Have cl^ar pictures* 
or voice recording 

kd)*^H4ve piciares that 
^are- large enouch to .be ^ 
seen easily 

e) Be free of sex-jofe or 
racial steceo^types ^. 

. *0 Be free of dr^'ors . 



Illustrative Activities for>Operat|jig Ati<lidvisua^ Equjpinelit ih the Clas$rooi?i 



In the seminar: 

0 

. .Have tlie high school audiovisual technician demonstrate the pperatic^n of the 16mnf njovie projector; 
rheTjIm strip; overhead, anjfppaclue pr^jacrop] the tape recorder;* firlmstrip prevfewer. 

Practice setting up^nd oper^ng each of the pieces of*available audiovisual equipment. 

TaJ^e a* tour of the TVICP'S Film Library andliave the services of*(ffe -library exp^ined. 

' ''^^ ^: . / y y:\ 

' , Have a speaker ^frorn^MCPS Evaluation and Selection explain t>ie proce^ for reviewing and selecting 

audiovisual materials. ' » , . ' ' . ' 

^ ^ / • ' < ( # ' . . 

. Use videotapes available frorti DEMAT for eaph of the major pjeoes of equipment. 

r » . . . ' ' 

In the elementary classroom': \ - . . ' ' ' • 

; ' ^ . ^ i 

Show a filmstrip or a movie to the childrdn. ' ^ ' • , 

Create a Talking Story Book to use with the children. * ' . ^ * 

* * ' * ' 



E. Carryihg 06t Supplemeptary ResponsibjIities*»tet«d to Childreh's Programs (cont'd) '«> 

Geiier^I Studf nt Outcome: The student will be able to fdrry out supplementary responsibilities related 
young childreri^}i programs. > . . , ' • , ► * 



to 



Instruction Objective No: 3: The student will operate duplicaling equiRment in theelementury school. 



, Illustrative 
Performance Objective 



Illustrative 
Assessment Measure 



Criteria foe • , 
Assessment Measure 



The student aide will: 

•» 

I. Identify the; procedures 
for oper^jtffig duplicating 
equiprj^t 

■ \ ■ ■ 
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^ 1. The following are directions for operat- 
' ing a ditto machine. Unscramble them and 
put in order. : ^ 

'On some machin^es, you' will turria#* 

knoborpusha^verto**Run'*toge/ . 
the paper to begin feeding, -and to 
get the drum {o begin rolling. 



Set diaj to number of copies de- 
sired. 

Turn machine on. 

Place ditto in slot, with ink side 



facing you. Close clamp. 



Remove center tissue and blue 
backing sheet f^^m ditto. 



Stop rnasJiine (or it Will stop 
automatically, if yoo have set the 
dial). Turn off machine. Removf 
ditto, and remove Hnished papers. 

Open clamp that will hold the ditto. 

Check 'fluid level Poiir in fluid if 
level is low. 



Plug in,machme. 



/ 



Check paper level. Put more paper 
in tray, if supply is low. 

Lower paper, pressure bar so that it 
rests on the stack of paper. (In s()me 
machines, this step will automati- 
cally begin feeding* the. paper 
through. )i 
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Criteria: 

O^der shouy be: 

'10 ' • . 
• 8 ., . \ 

7 ■ \. ' 

6 
■ 4 
.11 

5 

X 2 : 
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•k. Orryin^ut Supplementary Responsjbililies Related to Chiiiren^ Programs (cont'd) * 



General Student Outcome: 77?^* student y^ill be able to carry out Supplementary responsibilities relate to 
voun^ children s programs, ' ^ . 

Instructional Objective No. 3: The student will operate duplicating equipment in tht elementary school 



V 



2. Qi^jate'' some Qf \the 
dupliclWhg equipment 
found in an elementary 
s(pbool 

L 

3. 'Produce a .ditto or a 
s\encil that could be used in 
the- classroom with childrea 



2. Uling the checklist on "Operatinga Ditto 
Machine" (p. 1 1 1 ),-ruH off several obpies of a 
ditto* (The sam^k^ivity cotj|d^be done for-a 
mimeograph macTiine.) - y 

3. Usrng a topic b^ing studied in 'your 
classroom, make a ditto that could be used 
by children. 



no 



2. Criteria: Partner shduld 
be able to check student aide 
on eajch on^ of the l^ileras. 



3. Criteria: -Student, will 
produce a ditto or stencil 
that: 

a) Relates to a topic 
being covered m the 
classroom 

b) Is appropriate to the 
abilities of the chHdren 

c) Js clearly drawn ^ 

d) Has pis:tures or writ- 
ing tVrat are not too 
small for young children 

*e) Ihdicates that 
enough fluid was put in 
the machine so that the, 
ditto is dark enough 



rilustMtive ActiviHes /or Operating Dapiicatiiig Equipmenr in the Elementary School 
In the seminar: - ' . - , ' * ' 

Practice designing and making- a^xlitto^ Ran off the ditto on a^ ditto machine 

\ ' % • • * » \ c 

^ Have the school secretary demonstrate the operation oFa'mimeograph machine. Design a stenciJ. 
Have someone demonstrate the^laminatirtg equipnient in the school. 
In the elementary x:lassroom: (to be completed, by the teacher) * - \ - 

■ \ . ■ 



r 



Alders Name 



Operating a Ditto Machine 

1 Plug in machine' ' • . ^ 

2 Check fluid level. Pour in fluid if level is low, or ask the school secretary to help you.' 
^ 3XChfeck paper level. Put more paper in tray if sujjply is low. . 

4. ^Remove center tissue and blue-backing sheet from ditto ♦ 
^.-.|^pen clamp that will hold the ditto. 
6 Place ditto in slot with ink side facing you. Close clamp. 
7. Turn machine on \ 3» 

8 Set dial (or counting device) to number of copies desired 

9 Lower paper pressure bar so that it rests on the stack of paper, (jn some machines, this step will 
automatica<ly begin feeding the^aper throug^^^ I 



pusn a 



.10 Oh some machines, you will furn a knob or piSia leyel to "RUN" to get the paper to begin" 
feeding, and 'to get the drum to begin rolling \/. 

1 i . Stop machine (c>r it will stop automatically if you havej?et the dial). Turn oftmachme. Remove , 
ditto, and remove finished papers. * , 

, ^ • Signature of Partner 



jTfcACHHR»ei NOTLS: 
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Hand in4ind attach one copy of ditto that has been run. 

, ' - * . ; • mil- 



V. IN-SERVICE SEMINARS 



c'" 



\ 



In-semce seminars are held for the kindergarten student aides at their high school otice,each m^inth for the 
purpose of: ^ . ' ^ . 

.1. Exchanging^deas on assisting techniques that they have acquiredCand on classroom activities in 
which they are participating • ' 

2. Discussing areas of success and diffiqulty they are having in the classroom 

3. ' Exploring new materials aad activities that might be usiwn the classroom 
:^,4 Increasing-their kno.wledge about a particular curriculum area f ^ 

•s 4 

5. Being exposed to persotinel in their ^rea who support aiid aSsist teachers in their vfork 

* r * i" * 

1 he material provided in the following sections is ba^qJ|p-ound material foF the teacher specialist an(l for the 
aide. The teacher specialist can add further activities at each of the sei]linars to augment this material. 

A. SEMINAR ON ART " 

Through art. children are able to express feelings and ideas. Children learn that each of us has different ideas 
^nd different ways of working. They think well of themselves because their way of thinking and working is- 
accepted and appreciated by others. 

The art work of young children is: ^ 
an experiment with line antl color and texture ancf form 
an exercise in hand and eye control 



an opportunity for self-expressioh 



hoc young children, the feelihgs e;('perienced whil^orking are much mace ipportant than the look of the 
fmished product For them, the beauty is in being accepted for what they cairdo. ' 

Through art experiences, children* 

' Acquire skills in visual communication and expression > V ^ 

> Develop an awareness of the >vorld and an ability to observe, perceive, and examine 

^ Increase in sensitivity to simple design concepts 

. Gain self-confluence in their own cre|five efforts and an appreciation of the work of oth^s 

A kindergarten art program should be organized around direct learning experiences that challenge the 
child's expressive capabilities — activities that provide an incentive. 

The progiaim should provide opportunifies for the child to: 

. Search and experiment with various two- and thxee-dimensionaJ materials: crayons, paint, clay, wood, 
cloln, etc, ♦ 
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Exi5ress visually his/her personal ideas, feelings^ experiences 



Participate, not only as an individual, but also as a fhember ojEa^roup 

Develop j^petency in his/her use of tools and.materia|sj^ ^ * 
In setting up a room for an art program, consider tllree essential needed areas: ** * 

Adequate work space — tables, floor space, movable furniture, easels 

Storage space accessible to the children — including cleaning equipment as well a^ supplies 

Storage for work in progress 
fhe>following basic materials will be required when using various media and methods: 

For dj^wing and painting ' 

crayons, colored chalk, newsprint and manila and white drawing paper, tempera paint, finger paint 
and papfer, Vi'* and Va'* brushes, juice cans, sponges, newspaper, old shirts for smocks 

For cutting, fearing, pasting , 

. \ .,constructipn^nd poster paper, scissors, paste and glue 

" '' For printing " * > 

spools, dowels, cardboard, tubes, sponges, cork, bottle caps, old toothbrushes, etc. 



Fbr designing vVitfv three-dimensional materials* 



staplers^ glue, tape, nails, hammer, ^aw, pliers, metalyn glue, sandpaper, clayvwood, bo^es, yarn 
string, cotton, popsicle sticks, toothpicks, paper bags, cloth, liquid starch, pipe cleaners, foil, 
' straws, sand, salt, eIR:. ^ . . 

It IS not nossible to leave children's, art without mentioning block buildirfg. The balance and design that 
children Weate as they arrange and work with blocks is an art form very satisfying for some children's 
creativity. * , ^ 

Recipes 

/onoliU and Plaster Mixture for carving: ^ , ^ 

2 parts zonolite * ^ CAUTION: This mixture clogs drains. ^ 

1 part plaster . . 

} [Jart water ' • , • * ^ 

Use disposable container (cardboard milk carton, plastic, etc.) for mixing. Combine dry ingredients, add 
water, and mix thoroughly. Let stand until mixture sets. Peel away container. . . 
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( lay-Type Mixtures for Modelini^ 

Sawdust and Wheat Pa^te mi^^ture: 

^ * 2 pdtts sawdust 

I part wheat paste 
• 2 parts Water 



t 



^ Use any suitable^ontainer for mixing. Combine dry ingredients, add water, arid mix thoroughly. 
Flour and Salt mixture: ♦ • . 

2 parts salt v . r . . 

Jlj)art flour • • 

1 part Water ^ ' ' ' 

l>5e a flat container as this method is similar to making gravy. Mix dry ingredients. Slowly add water, and 
blend gradually. / ' , 

Me-usahle Clav: 

1^ cup water . * ' ' " 

2 tablespoons salad oil 

4 cups flour I , ^ * ' 

Wi cupf salt ' • . 

food coloring » 

Combine oil, watef> and food coloring in covered jar. Shake to mix. Mix flour and salt, and graduajly add 
water^mixture to dry ingredients. Store in sealed jar or plastic bag. Will make two balls about the'sid!e of 
large grapefruit. - ' < 



Soap Clay: , 



2 cu^is soap flakes or powdered detergent \ 
V2 cup water . . 1 

Beat with rotary beater until mixture stiffens. Dip hands in cold water before working with n^ixture so it will 
• not stick* to handi. • . . • , - • 

Note: Any mixtures may be colored by adding food coloring to water prior to mixing. 

r • 

Flqur and WaJer Paste: 

t part flour - > ^ • 

1 paft cold water 1 " ' ' . 

^.j)aTts«jboiling watef " ^ 

^ , ^ix flour and cold water until smooth; then pour into boiling water, stirring constahtly. Allow to cool. 



Hints Ideas — Special Tricki^ 



Crayon Laminating: \ ' ' 1 » ^ . . • 

\ ^ ' , , • ' ' " ' • 

2 sheets waxed paper , ' "5 * ' - • 

old crayons ^ • * . , . * ' 

» » • . ' » 

Shave crayons pnto one sheet of waxed papef. T^p with other sheet and fron. Cut into shapes; caji be used 

by itsejf Or moUnted into cards. 

^^ayorr Paper 





- see thru Valentine card 




Sandpaper Prim: . 

^ifelue cutout designs of sandpaper onto cardboard. Run brayer of ink over design. Plgce paper on top and 
r^b for print. ' ^ 

HINT: Sheet of heavy aluminum foil turned up on edges makes disposable'tray-to hold ink for 6rayer. 
Puffed rice is great for pussy willows. 

Edihle Sculpture ~ apples, potatoes, cherries, raisins, other fruits and vegetables held together by 
toothpicks • . * * • . . ♦ 

^Beads' • - . . ' 

Soak shredded kleenex in mixture of half Elmer's glue and half water. Shape intcfbeads. using toothpick to 
make hole. Dry. paint, ahd string for^necklace. 

Papier Mache Dish or Bowl: ^ ^ . 

Paste 6 layers of newspaper together. Cut '"^sandwich" into desired shape and form mto dish. When dry, 
' paint tod shellac. * % * " 



Snowiall Proper Weight: 



4- 



Glue small plastic figurine to jar lid. Add 2 teaspoons moth flakes to jar; add wfit^r. Put glue around rini of 
,^ar and lid. Screw lid on jar and let. dry. Turn upside down. ^ - , ^ 

Sand Sculffture: * • ^. 

Fill pan or box half full of moist sand. Press objects i^to sand to.make depression (sea shells make 
' interesting ones). Pour slowly or spoon plaster on top of sand. Add hairpin for hanger. Allow to set at least 
one hour.v^Remove plaster plaqpe and brush off excess sand. Sand in pan is reusable. 

WARNING: DO NOT CLEAN EXCES^'PLASTEjl INTO CLASSROOM SINK. r 

Outdoor Art: 



Plaster cast of animal tracks, nature objects for printing, texture rubbing, dyes from naturatmateraals, 
panowmas , , 1 16122 



REFERENCES 



. 9 M orn,. George F. Experiencing Art in Kindergarten, witrcester, Mass.: Dpves.Press, Inc., J97I. 
\ Plaits, Mary E. Create. Stevensj^ille, Mich.: Educational Services, Inc., f966. 

Whitman Creative Art Book Series,*^Racine, Wis.: Whitman Publishing Co, ^' 



fainting I. 1966 * 
Painting 2\ 1967 
Consiruviing. 1967. 
'Stitchers. 1967 



Films in MC PS Film Library - ' 
h 5l6(v 'Art Expression ^ 
h 6.V.0 Boxes . ' ; 

I- 2205 Collage' 

V 

h 6145 Crayon • . ■ • 

h 5033 Cylinder • 

h 5640 Desjgning with Everyday Materials 

h 2724 Discovering Ideas fpr Art " 

> 

h 6144 Flgj^ts 

H45gl Paper in An ^ 

. h 1225 Paper in the^ Round 

f-4729 l>uppets 

f 4756 Sources of Art 
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B. SEMINAR ON SULLETHN BQARDS . 

School bulletin boards should be meaningful and related to the curriculum. They serve several purposes — 
10 display the children's work anct then to illustrate and emphasize specific iessbns. They should be 
irit^restin^nd appealing — artistically arranged to develop aesthetic values. Therefore, it is intportant that 
they are planned and>rranged to present the matCTial to the greatest advantage. 

1 he subject matter should revolve around the children ai^d their interests utilizmg the board* not just as a 
pretty decoration but bs a roundiog out of class activities. 

Although children cannot complete an entire'Bulletin board display themselves^hey should be included m 
. the overall plannmg df Ihe centraLtheme and^omponents and enjoy the thriU of helping display their own 
work!^ * ^ . • * 

Composition ^ ^ * ^ . ' * ^ 

The composition of a good bulletin board consists of combining forms and 3P^ces to produc^a hafnronious 
whple. • \^ 

Once your central theme is established, keep in mind thai the one necessity of a bulletin board is that it mu^t . 
be noticed. Compose the relationship between objects and space to control the observer's interest. 

Follow five basic principles of design — balance; movement, unityrciarity, and simplicity. 
Balance » r . 

First, find the visual center or focal point of your total display. Experiment to decide whereto place varioCs 
elenients so.they do not make ^ lopsided or top-l\eavy picture — consider placement of lettering, objects, 
and open spaces. - - • ' ' . . 

Movement ♦ < 

fhe directional flow should lead the eye from one elemenWo another, the movement going from left to right. 



top to bottom ¥ ' ^ 

Inity ^ . • ' 

Overlapping can help tie elements into a unified whole. Position elements without overcrowding. 

Clarity - „ — : ^ 

I,e^enng-should be easy to read, not complicated or tricked up to the point of confusing the observer. 
Clarity is spoiled also by lapping one element too much over ?n6therv placing headings over confused 
backgrounds, placing^lements together that are tpo similar in'color value. ^ 

Simplicity • , •'^ 

♦ ' 
To jcommand attrition iVthe object dt the bulletin i|oar<J. The simpler the board, the quicker chiWrert will 
^stop to look. Eliminate aH extraneous ^ments.. ' — * ' ' ^ 
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The use of space is irrkportant. Strive for harmonious balance. Equa?distribution gives too mechanical 



appearance. Example: 



an 



I 




too even too uneven 



good 



too mechanical 



K 



\ 



more harmonious 



To aid in placem/t of objects, decide upoi>the visual center. The simplest method is to divide the area on its 
top and side frames into five equal points. 



1 2 3 4 5 



— ^ 


Y-* 1_ 

) — 


t 


Visual 
Center . 



OR 







-■ — '< 





OR 



— ( 


1 «< 

) — 







ETC, 



< 



wa 

Useahis aesthetic center as a startmg point when placing objects, to give the observer a pleasing and restful 
sense of vision. 

Use of Color 

Color creates impressions and emotions (e.g., red — anger; yellow sunshine, etc-). Children have beea 
found to prefer shades of orange, red; violet, and bWe. 

^ Clarity and legibility are lost when color values are too nearly eqiml; therefore, use light colors against dark 
an(j vice versa. When choosing a background, consider what will be^plap^d on it for, color value. 

s Lettering . ^ 

Clever and fancy Ittering must nolWetfact from the message ^ the observer miSread first and admire the 
presentation later. , , \ 



Try for ple^singformation of word pa 
•part of t^^e overall design and both let 



^ords and pictures must work together; Lettering should be 
and overall <lesign shoul4 be visible from the same distance. 
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Techniques 



'Think of thewholepicture as^ having a base. To avoid a top-heavy feeling, place heavier objects and also 
darker colors at bottom. . * 

Avoid monotony of repetitious shapes by changing size, color, texture. Overlap large, simple shapes for 
/ continuity andrhythm. , - ^ * * 

For 3-D effects: * * '* ^» , * / ' 

* ' Project letters and or objej:ts frond board by mounting them near the head-end o^a straight pin. 

Cut two letters jn contrasting colors (same for borders). 

Overlap objefcts and vary size for depth. 





'^Attenti$)n-getters:. change of perspective silhouetting, magnification, unusual design gf directional 

devices . ' ^ ^ , " ' 



J 



Placing one word^ or phrase colpr gives extra emphasis and attention. | 

V 

Direction in w hich figures face wilj influence the eye to follow in that .direction. 



r 




Le^ds observer out apd 
away from rest of 
picture 




Dfaws observer's eye into 
picture 
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Corners attract attention. Avoid terminating liries precisely in corners. 
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Shortcuts ^ • V 

I o keep lettering straight, stretch yarn as a guideline while you are lining up^ the letters. ' \ - ^ 
rdcflT'*'''^' large envelope and put brjef sketch of bulletin board design on outside of envelope foreasy^ 

Count number of fetters and spaces and start pinning from The middle, to avoid lol)sided effect. Spell out 
words- m.yarn stiffened m liquid starch or metalyn glue; dry on waxed paper* 



Fold Mid cut fmn: 



in half - som« in fourths: 



i^pa^n hi 

Kmp supply of cutout lettMi ftor«d in «rwek>p« 



5 poirrt star 




Potttioh 5 dots arpund adga of cirda 



Ctntir ona dot batwMh aach of thaai fofming 
a «nallar cirda of 5 dota maida origifwl drcl«. 

Connact dots. 



To fimplifY miking a bordar adga of intaratting 
cutout dAsiflns, fold long ifHps of dadrod 
wridth accordion ttyla, and cut dasignt oyt m 
foldad adoaa. For mora bp«n«-faey affaet* 
raf old tha oppotita way md icut t^n. 
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JO' 



J 



SNOWFLAKE 



FLOWER 





forrvliff 
drn'tgn- 



SQUARE 




" cut ■ 



to mmk* ctrci* 




o ■ 



^ 0 



^Samples. Hglicjays, seasons' 



f 4 

turnculum.tinit: farm, zoo, transportation, maclTines, food, health and safety, community helpers, 
literature, ifr/e preientidn. handwriting. Science, math, ecology, weather 
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films in M^TPS Film library 

F 1189 Bulletin Boards - ' 

* i * ^ - 

F5121 Di^lay and Presentation Boards 
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,C. SEMINAR,0N CAREER5l|NV0LVING WORK WITH CHILDREN 

GuKiance offices arid Career Centers .have current listtfi^s of fields offering the best potential for 
employmeDt iji the fufujjj^ ' , j • 

Two excellent reference k*its offering detailed deschptions and information on individuaf careers are 
available m the schpoPs Career Education 'Center or through the guidance pffice/ library:^ 

Business Careej-s Kit . 

t 

Careers ^. \ , " *^ 

Box 135 ' • ' " ' 

Largo, Florida 4» . - ^ 

• Occupational- Exploration Kit * - * ' - . ^ 

by SRA • ' r c 

From these two kits, the information on pages 124 and 125 has been excerpted; , " 



Audiologist - specializes in evaluation and diagnosis of hearing disorders* directs rehabilitative 
therapy, and conducts research delated to .hearing 

^ Additional information. ... 



American Speech and Hearing Association. 

9030 Old Georgetown Road, Bethesda, ^laryland 20014 



C hild Day.Care Worker - usually sfarts as staff assistant; jobcan lead to supervisory or administrative 



position 

See SRA Brief #378. 
ft 

Also 

Bureau of Child Services 
, Office of Child Development 

400 .Sixth St.. SW 
> Washington. D.C 20013 

Health Careers (See Business Careers Kit. 

dental assistant or hygienist 
occupational thei;^pist 
^ music therapist 
recreational therapist 
speech pathologist < 
medical social wofker 
public health nurse 
nurses' aide ' < * ^ ^ 

medical assistant 



•J 
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Informatior?! ''Horizons Unlinked" 

American Medical Association 

535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicagp. IUin'043 6Q610 



Instrumental Music Teacher — schools, private.and group teacliing,^ part-time eij^ployment often by 



music stores- ' ^ . 

See SRA Brief ^^384, • ' • > 

Also: * ' * • 
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Music Educators Conference 
1201 SiJCteenth Street, NW. 
^Washmgton. D.C/ 20036 

Public Health Nurse — schools, industry, government ^encies, research consultant, specialist 

.See SRA Brief #394. 

Also: 

American Nurses' Association 
, 10 Columbus Circle 

NeNv York, New York 10019 

Probation and Parok. Worker 

See SRA Brief tf289. 

J 

{ - ' 

Also .''^ 

r 

^American Correctional Association ^ • • % 

• --<"^P0 Box 10176. Woodridge Station* — ^ . . * 

' '"^ Washington, D C. 20018 ' ' 

f 

Recreation Director y public recreation, industry, institutions, military, educational, commercial, 
\outh programs, parks ' 

» 

See SRA Brief #78 

Also: , ' - - , 

* 

"Where the Action Is -- A Career in Parks, Recreation and Conservaiion*^ 
National, Recreation and Park Association 

1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW. , ^ ^ 
' Washington, D.C. 20006 

Social Worker fosterand adoptive homes, child guidanceclinics, schools, day c^e centers, hospitals, 
addiction centers, correctional ihstitutimis ^ — r 



■ See SRA Brief #80. 
Also: 

Council on Social Work Education . ^ 

345 East 46lh Street , ^ . ^ ^ 

New Yorkrmw^Yorlc 10016 

JMCA and YWCA ' ^ 

Information — "Make Your Life Count" and "You and the YMCA"" 

* 

National Council of YMOA's of the USA 
. Recruiting 6epartmefit, Personnel and Management Services Division 
291 Broadway 

New York^New York 10007 

/ • 

Home Economist - pi>blic and private welfaje work, hospitals, schools, industry 
See SRA Brief #6 ' • ■ , 

Also. . . ' 



American Home Economics Association . <- ' * 

1600 Twentieth St.. NW. 
Washingtdn. D C. 20009 

Fashion Designers * * . . " 

See SR A Brief #142 

• Also ' • * ' 

. Educational Foundation for Fashion Industry 
227 West 27th Street . 
New York. New York lOOOl 

F'Jiysical Therapist - hospitals, armed services, public health serviced 
See SRA Brief #76. ♦ 

Also. ' ^ 

American Physical Therapists Asspciation 
1740 Broadway 

New York, New York 10019 ' • , . ' * " 

Religious-Vocations - education director (commissioned church educator), youth work, social work 
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D. SEMINAR 0^ CREATftE DRAMATICS' ^ . %^ \ 

It IS ^ recognized fact that cHiidren learn more readily by doing. They also learn by be|ttg% being the people 
(hey are studying, the animals they are drawing, the adults they are imitating. * 

Creative dramatics, satisfies a child's need to beconie actively involved and to learn by performance. 
Situations are completely improvisational in manner. In a creative situation, the child is free to build a 
character as he/she sees it, good or b^d. ' ^ 

A simple way to introduce creat^|e dramatics is to use it in a classroom learning situation. If the class is 
learning about animals, discuss the different characteristics ofanimals. Ask for volunteer? to be the animals. 
Ask questions to help children expand their movements. ' - ' 

Does anyone know how a cow eats lunch'' 

What do barnyard animals talk about? , * v ' 

Creative drama is. especially effective with well-known stories, fables, records, TV, storytelling, puppets, 
shadow-screens ^ / • * 

Dramatic play and role-playmg are often confused. Dramatic play involved a problem, plot, or situation. 
Role-pla>ing, on the other hand, is the behavior w^ch miwprs another person's actions and behavior. The 
' following forms will^ stimulate the child's ability'to role-play: 

Encourage simple action-reaction responses. How would you move if you were blind? 

Clip a newspaper account involving a child. Discuss the clipping and ask children to reenact incident ^ 
recounted ^ 

Talk aboCT^V characters and have children mimic their favorite . ^ 

Introduce mime informally peel an imaginary banana, blow up an imaginary balloon. 

pantomime involves actions without words *A story or scene is depicted solely by bodily action and facial 
expression no vocal sound. No hand props are used. 

Keep a box filled with pantomime suggestTons. When a "time filler" is needed, have a child choose a card 
fr'om.the box and act out what the card says. 

Suggested "Starter" Ideas. 
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- . Pantomime occupations^ 
Pantomime emotions. 
Pretend to b^ an instrument. 
Act out a dream. 

Improvise dialogue to go with photographs. 
Create a trick pose for the camera to catch. 
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Grow.from a seed into a magic plant.- 

Make believe you are a cowpoke, a danger, etc. 

^ow would you move if you were: 

^ walking on the mpon 

sloshing through a puddle 
chasing a butterfly 
climbing a mountain 



• Draw with your bodyj 

a circle withNyour nose \ . 
. a two with your elbow - 
a smile with your knee ^ ^ . ... 

a snowman With your head 

Be part of a machine — join your part to someone else's part to make>*4B machine. Whole class can • 
^ join. Add Ihe sound effects of your own part of the machine. . 

Be a robot. / ' 

Imagine that you are a crayon. cSif you get Dut of your'box? After having been so cramped in that 
box, you now are free. What wiH you do? 



How does your dog act when hungry? 

Move-like a very large, sad animal. 

Pantomime the poem Cat: 

The black cat yawns, ' ^ 
' Opens her jaws, 
Stretches her legs. 
And shows her clawsr 



when lyou go away? 



I 

*; She shows her sharp teeth, 
,r' She stretches her lip,* 
Her slice of tongue 
Turns up at the, tip. 



*^^hen she gets up 

And stands oh all fours, 
Long stiff legs, 
. And yawns some mor^.* 



Lifting herself ' 
On her delicatfe toes. 
She arches her back 
As high 3s it goes. 



She lets herself down 
With particular 'c'dre 
And pads away 
With her ^il in the air. 



by Mary Britton Miller 
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Records 

Dance a Story. RCA Victor 

Sounds of Animals. Folkways 

Sound. Rhythnv Rhyme, and Mime. Folkways 

Filihs in the MCfS Film Librvy * 

F 4280 CharryTale 

t 

F 5419 Communications 

F 5730 Foolish Frog 

F 4858 Getting Along . . 

F 4864 (ji^essing Game 

. F 4859^ Holding On 

F 5676 The Mime of Marcel Marceau 

F 5452 Noises in the Night * 
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E. SEMINAR ON LANGU/tGE SKILLS DEVELOPMENT • . 

Language is thought and action — poetic and practical. Language'is learned through use, and "experiences 
^stitnulate the use of language. ' , • ' 

Working together, children build a language community in which they give confidence in expressing 
thoughts and feelings, and grow in language ability. Tlfe language community begins in talk — each child's 
own kind of talk - although it does not end there. Children leai-n a great deal about using langukge in social 
situations a^s they dramatize, develop plays, formulate reports,. and make models m ^ 

Language needs cootent - a rich content to stimulate talk, Writing, listening, reading and to »^gest ideas, 
offer experiences, and engage imaginations and feelings. • * 

r . A ' 

The acquisition of both language and thought depends on talk. Throughout life, talk is a prime means of 
organizing and expressing feelings and ideas, interpreting experiences, anci commlinicating with others. 

Children sho;ild spe^k and write a great deaJ about their perjonaj experiences and feelingsq^m persohal, 
creative mode is the language of self-discovery in which we explore our world and define ourplace in it. 

Acceptance of the way a cliild speaks is important, but it is not enough. It is the responsibility «f'the school 
t'o provide 9 wide range of language experiences that develop linguistic and conceptual understandings. 

A language program must be open rather than closed. It should foster creative thinking in listening, 
speaking, jjnd reading and^riting. . ? " . ' 

ORAL LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES , . - ^ . ' • 

Take a photo of small groups of the class. Tape the discussions of these groups. As tape is played, identify 
speaker in photo. t * 

Have available some pictures of recording artists childjen know. Match picture with taped selection of 
artist/ Don't fprget Disney characters!^ ^ ^ ' ' . * 

Finish a Rhyme: ^ J * ' ^ , 

The clown is upside • 

The pig IS very ^ . 



Yes oj^.No*^ 

A dog can fly. 
Birds like to sing. 
Cookies grow on a treQ, 



I Spy Describe objects m room and give the beginning consonant of each. Correct guesser gives next^^ 
6bjeCt. • 

Ball Toss — "When you catch the ball, finish what 1 say.'' e.g., (oy — toy) (ook — book) ' 
Qui? Panel ^ Divi^k ii^ two teams. Leader gives a wdtd and panel members mu$t rhyme. ^ 
Lip Reading — Give directions without voice.* , * - • ^7 



Match: Make a set of playing cards with geometric designs or words, twg of each design. Deal;:ard$. Each 
player puts carets face down. In unison, all turn up one card. If a pair is turned up, whoever calls **Match" 
first, gets pair. * " 

Grocery Shopping: Ma^e a list of things found iq a grocery store, usin^^ifferent beginning consonant for 
each list. Variation: pack a bag to go on trip, - * ^ ^ , 

Month or Day ~ What objects can be found ip the classroom whose name starts with one of the letters in 
this month's name? : . ^ . 

Grow a Story — "Leader gives beginninfji^hrase and each child adds additional |^rases. 

Add a Word —.Show a picture. Identify it andliave children take turn^adding descriptive words; e.g., baby 
-**frappy haby — cuddly happy baby^ - ' ' 

What's My Line? — One child chooses a^n occupation without fevealing it. Others ask questions to jguess 
what it is;' e.g., Do you wear a uniform? Do, you use tools? Do yoq fix things? 

V 

Restaurant — Fill customers' orders by serving picttwes of food^ord^Ted. Variation: Waiter relays ofder to 
cook. . ' • ' 



GAMtS AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 



Future Stories: Substitute drawing for word. 



Draw a scene 6n the qhallcboard. Children take turns writing beginning consonant on objfrcts in scene. * y ^ 

Circle Words — Cut twp discs. oAe larger than the other, and an arrow. Put together with ^rad fastener. 
Call out beginning consonant. ^ ' 




Illustrate a RiddJe: 



I am orange. 
I am black. 
I am white.. 



I have a face. 
I Jiave four feet. 
I scare people. 



I make good pie. 
I say ''Meow.*' 
I say "Boo!" 
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Alphabet Relay: First member of each team.waiks.-to Chalkboard and writes A,*eturnr^ 
second member who does same with B, etc. ^ . 



giye^fialk to 

^ l^igsaw: Cu\ up names to ife put together. As-^children advance', use words from sight vocabidarj^. - ' ' 
. , Playing in the'kaftH Match capitals and lower case lettqip. Can be individual work sheet er\annel boacd 




Sound Di$cs: 




f 

pr Strip: 





b 






P 






s 


» — 1 

it 




f 

1 





* " inTo^p^opeT bo\vl'''^ • ^ consonants. Have a c6fect.on^)f small obje,ctS to be ckssified 

/ 



Signs Reproduce commercial signs for use in room -~ Cautio^!; Do Not Disturb; Quie^t, Please' etc ^ * 
' L'^a^rjj^^'^^ Newspaper pictures and articles about animals, 'peopl'e, transportation, sports, 

• h*^ng 't^hemT f '^'^ experience stJr.es of A&ss! Fasten with plastic clotfespins to a coat hanger and 
emup. ■ ^ - - • \' 

Try daily planning, lijce news broadcast of .what's happening in the dassroop. ' ' 
Collage: Using students' own writihgs of dictations, delete w?rds. Give ^ictW clue^for deleted words 
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Print one word on ea<^ card, if child can read across the 
rainbow/he/sHe gets a* reward from the pot o'oold. 

^ Variations: cUmb thr mountain, go doyvri the sNde, etc 



REFEREJ^tES 

MCPS^ogram of Studies, Vol: 1, 1976. . ' -^^^ ^ ' - 

^ • • /- , ^ 

MCPS Bulletin No. 180. Writing in the Elementary Schodl. > / - 

MCPS Bulletin^o. 246. Compre/2e«5/o«, Vol. II, 197,4. ' • ^ 

MCF^S Bulletin No. 246. /Verea£//>j^, Vol. lII,vl-975!* . I ^ . ' 

Platts, Mary E, Sp/fe. Stevensvi|Ie: Michigan: Educational ^'i4ices\ • • ' 

■Language. Skills. Vol. |I1 of the series. Threshold: Early LearnmgTibrary.New York: Teachers Publishijig 



.Corp., 1970. i 



Film^in JVICPS Film Library 
'F"4^(|#^ Is for Alphabet 
F 5715 Dictipnary for Beginners ' 
F 5764 Find\he Vowel« ' 
F 6104 Frogs Are Funny, Frogs A/e Fat 
F 5865 Let's Make Up' A Story 
F ^536- Let's- Write A Story 



F 5450 Monkey See, Monkey Do 

F 5587 Th§ PerifS of Priscilla- - . 

' F 6224 Shoutit Out Alphabet . . ' * ' 

' ■ v.- ■ , • 

F 6103 -^quirrels Are IJp. Stjuirjels Are Down 

, F 5509 ' T-he Thinking Book 

-. F 6359 Z Is for Zoo . , 
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F. SEMINAR ON LEARNINC prSABIUTIES 

A-leirAing disability refers to one or more sigrjificant'dysfunctions in essential learning processes, requiring 
special educational techniques remediation. ' . ^ 

. ' ' ' ' . ' ' " , ' . 

ChjWren with learning disabilities^ generally dem&nstfate a discrepai^y between expected and actual 
^ehikvepient m one or more areas such as spoken, read, or written langUag?; mathematics; and spatial 
vorientation. The learning disability is nBt primarily the result of sensory, motor, intellectual, or emotional 
Handicap, or lack of opportunity to learn. 




Classroom management is important .to the success these children have in the instructional program. 
Controls imposed by the teacher both sup^poft and maintain those children who are' unable to use self- 
control.- It is important to establish routine schedules.' % 

^ Those working with child/en with learning disablhties may bepefit from The following suggestions: 

'- ^1- consistent , J \ 

' St ■ ' ■ 

2. J^ive directiQitsjhat are simple and clear-cut 

•'■-'% 

3. U^e few^^ords. < 

** * . * " ' 

4. Keep the physical environment and atmosphere constant. ' " 

, ; 5. Plan an uncluttered room, with auditory and visual distractions kept to an at^ute minimum. 

, As a resulr of activities provided ^o^ children^ with, specific learning disabilitiesT^I atmosphere is created^ 
. whereby children can. • 

, -J . . - . 

develop self-cor^fidence, self -acceptance, and af)ositive self-image > 
^ - =^ , " 

' ' develop good hum^n relationships j ' ' 

^ learn to cope with more distractions - -^both visual and auditory 

b/ceme able to assume messing responsibility for their ^wn behavior, both academic a^d social 
improve m competency -mi academic skills* - , . ' 
be able to use .all their senses in investigating their environment 

be aWe lo comprehend and express themselves' effectively in both oral and written language 
ach^ve successfully through their own style of learning 
. become less reliant on concrete manipulative materials 
bjcome capable of ^isyig abstract thinking f 
develop an appreciation for creative expre^ion 
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Remember, these chiWten need to build confidence. Be certain th^y succeed by careful planning, breiiking 
each task into its smallest parts' Work in successive steps to, a more difficult level. 

SUGGESTfeD ACTIVITIES . ^ 

To Help Develop Visual Perception 

Hdve the chil'd reproduce increasingly difficult designs anjl patterns by stringing beads, block designs, peg 
board patterns. - ^ 

Assemble a kit of like objects in different sizes:* buttoqs, scissorsv pencils, safety pins, spoons, spools, etc. 
Find the big buttlwi, littfe pencil, etc. , ^ , 

Prepare J 2x6 cards, drawing on each card one big circle and one small circle, diminishing the size difference 
between circles on eacl^^<^d. Use as flash fards, asking the child to poi;it to the largest circle. 

On 4n opaque projector, jlr^ tvvo circles — one big and one little. Pi;Dject the image on the chalkboard . A^k 
the childld trace the circles — first with a finger, then with chalk. Later, use varyinggeometric shapes (large 
circle, small triangle) to distinguish. size difference regardless of shape.*" • ^ 

• . . ' ' f 

On flannel board or magnetic board, follow directions for over and under, etc. ,ie.g., "Put the circl^ over the 
rabbit.^' ^ ' ' \ ^ - — * 

On opaqvfe projector, make: ^ 




Trace the square that is over the circle. Variatigifl? Using different diagrams, cover concepts of iinder, 
beside, in, first, fast, in the n)iddle. ^ *^ • ' , ^ 

Put a masking-tape rin^ on the ch^\ right h'and ring-finger^ Have the childthen follow given directions: 
e.g., "Knock on the doon wit|i yo!fe f**ht hand, toucii the chair, and sit dovm." You can also mark the left 
shoe with tape; e.jg., "Tap^yoiif lOT^ot^'ce, kneel oathe bean bi^on^our left knee, and Sitand up.^ 

Layout a toy train track m the shape of a I', facingjhe child* Sehd the train up tHi trackand turn right (or ' 
left). \ • ^ 

Tape a T-shaped street on. the floor. Have the Aild crawLup the street and turn right, back up, turnaround, 
etc. - , ^ , ^ . . ' * ^ 

Cut out large wooden geometric shapes. Xbj/i put ^ mask on the chijd. Have the'child trace each shape one 
by one with his/her Jjand,' and idenfify the shape. * ^ 

Variations: Form shapes of wire or sandpaper glued on cardboard. 

Pop th^iPaJJoon: Draw balloons apd print sight vocabulap' wor^in each balloon^ child who can read the 
word p^p^ (erases) the ballooi^^ariation — . Blow outxandle on bij^hday cake. 



Draw a road on the floor, divide into blocks, write words in blocks. Child can riiove 4 space if [WshTcan 
read the word. 

\* .• 



• Treasure HijntrHsve a set of cards giving varied directions. Place'somecards^rqund the room, and keep 
some at the starting line. Ex.:Child draws card "Run to the sink." At the sink, theiext card may say "Walk 
to the piano." Eventually the child is led by directions to "Treasure." ^ > 

Prepare.mounted magazine pictures of faces. Child makes pairs of happy, fa(^, sad faces,, etc. • 

* * / " 

Variation: Match saucers tacups, tailsTto Icites, etc.^ ' / 
To Help Auditory Perception « * ^ ' 

Have^children tape retord school sounds for others taidentiffT^fiildren might also be asked to identify 
sounds on adult-made tapes bf home, town, zoo, etc. * 

. Tape the classroom soundsr%hen children are unaware; playback later for identification of activities, 
people, etc. * * . . ' 

Have child reproduce rhythmic pattern tapped by pencil or dapped or played.on a musical instrument. 
Instruiflejits can also include dynamics of loud and soft, slow and fast, high and low. 

i Colled ftems for a Sound Box of items to identify wfthcOit looking — rubber toy squeakia& money jlTigling,. 
stones rattling in a can. • 

Taf^f a number line on the floor. Give directions, as: Go forward-4 steps. Name that numeral. Back up one 
step: Name that numeral. Go forward 5, etc. 

\. * • ' , . 

To Help Boay Image and Physical Development 

^Animal Stunts, crab, bear, inchworm, duck, frog * 

Mirror One child mirrors movements of partner 

' Action worjK to Cut out and mount pictures suitable fpr actions: jump, run, hop, skate, march, 
etc. PriitHvord under picture Make aduplicate card with word only. After matching cards,child does what 
It says Fine n^usp le coordination — thread yarn through spools, balance small objects on end, build stairs 
frow blocks. , * ' 

Using mats: Log roll * * ' 

Roly Poly » 

Starting from. Fetal position ' Flat on'stomach ' •' 
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Slide left leg out and back. ' Raise head. 

, Slide right leg out and back Look left. 

Slide left ai^m, etc. . ^ Look right. 

LoVer head. 



Flat on back 



As a prizefighter, make a fist and punch flit with left arm^ then relax. Repeat for right and for ' 
kicking with legs. Stretch arms.and legs, rel»x; stretch, relax. 



Tape sandpaper lines pn desk. \^ I . ^ - . \ 

After the child sees the lines, put a h^STc on him/ her; and guide^the child's band oVer — down ( f ), 
and slanV( ). Using these directions and cir^cle/^^, give step-by-step directions for forming letter: 
down, slant, down - N. V-> • . 

Same procedure wWks for n'^mer^te^BYid geometric shapes. ^ 
<>Put. a masking tape-hrle on floor. Mark off-in feet or metric measurement. 

How n^^ny fe£t can you walk without going off the line? . 
How m^py feet can yoO jump? Hop? 

! ' • 

\dd a parajlel line. 

How many feet can you walk with your feet stayi^ng on the road but with your eyes clo*^? 

Tape an 18" square on floor. Ho^J^Hflpfiy seconds can you balance on one foot*^ Hop without leaving the 
square? ' , - 
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McCafthy, James J., and McCarthy, Joan F. Learning Disabilities. Boston: Allyit and Bacon, 1969. 
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F 4864 Guessing <jame 
^F L648 How far 
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F^07 Learning with Your Ears 
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fc4357 Learmng with Yoar Senses ^ > • v 

*F 5431 Visi^l Perception and Failure to Learn * 

F 5432 Visual Perception Training in the Regular Classroom 
* 

F 5ji86_Xarly Recognition of Learning Di|abilities 
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G. SEMINAR ON MATHEMATICS 

the instructional program in'mat,hematics should help each student'lo- 

. K Acquire an understanding of the basic mathematical structure, language, and principles v 

% . ^ 

2. Develop understanding and basic skills in . 0^ 

a)- commutation / ^ 

. b) using vocabulary and symbols of xnathematics 
c) • reading and interpreting mathematical data 
^ d) measunng * . 

e) solving problems 4 



3 'l^nderstand the^ificance of mathematics in daily ^aving and appreciate its contributions to our 
CUltura herifapp ^ . <• - 



• Tn^'^'^.^'f^^^T 'T^' ."^^^hematical learnings are informal. The beginnings of concepts and 
understanding are bemg developed. Children profit froma variety of diKCt, first-hand sensory experiences 
ine mam objecuves covered with this age child are: ^ ' 

1 CoTTTpanng two s^ts of objects (same size, larger, smffler) ' ^ 

2 Constructmg sets with one more, one less 
• 3. Using number names with sets of objects 

4 Counting objects 

5 Ordering sets from smallest-to largest ' ' • 

*. , 

6 Reading numerals . ^ 

^ * * «. 

7 Becoming familiar witK common geometric figurei^. " ^ ' 
8. Comparing common geometric figures (size, shape) • ' 

Aclfvttties and Games , ... 

Place a picture Ime on the wall or on the floor. Have children say how far they can reach, jump as "1 jumped 
over four pictures." ' ^ ' j r j f . 

I 

Ask: How m^^ games do. you know that use mambers? (hide and seek, scoring games, hop scotch) 
A^k: How many fingers rhyme with shoe? door? plate? hen? * ' 

Have a shoe store. Compare sizes ~~ as ^longer than Joe's," "shorter than Mary's." Compare different size 
shde. boxes and shoes. m ^ \, 

Make a clothing thermometer lo.how what kmds of clothes to wear in warm or cold weather. Paste pictures 
^ of clothing up and.down the scale. Use elastic or ribbon for center strip. Ad>ust strip to show what to wear. - 



Different units of measure — lengths of string, straw?, toothpicks, niters. Estiniate length of table, book, , • 
etc. Then m^^sure^^^y^ * 

Cut outlines of people from sturdy cardboard. Cut clothes for the^e figures from real material Students 
manipulate these pieces to find all the w.ays*4his "person*" can dress. 

Play: rm^thin|^ of a number 'between 5 and 7 — or that comes before 4 or after 9, etc. ' 

Mail Box: Set ujp blocks or boxes labeled with hou^ numbers. Write the same numbers on envelopes. 
Shuffle envelopes*and have child deliver t^e mail. \ ' ' i ^ 

Bounce the Ball: Choose a leader who'bo^nces the ball any number of times from I to 10 (or I to 20, etc.), , 
then calls on'a child to clap th^t number mtimes. If h^/ she answers correctfy, that child becomes the new^ 



* leader 



Circus Ponies: Choose one child to be ringmaster and 10 to be ponies.- Hang numbers around their neck on 
large cards. Ponies then ikol until ringmaster calls a number. They stop and that pony nnist stomp the 
correct number. 

Make a number dictionary with index tabs:' 





Number Action: Write on board such words as jump, hop, and clap; or illustrate with stick figures. As you 
point to a word, also hold up a card with a number. Children do that action that number of times. 

Magic Number: In a box, put a number of paper chps or beans. Next tb the box, put blank pieces of paper . 
and aa empty box. In free t me, children count the items, write tlil miagic number on a piece of paper, and 
put the paper iti the empty box. At the end of the day, count the items with the class and count the shps of 
paper to see how many slips had the correct magic number. ^ 

Long Doggie: Draw a dachshund on tag board. Cut it out and cut it in half. Make number cards from I to 10 
the same vertical measure as the dog's body. By adding cards in correct order or according to oral directions 
(add the number that comes before 4, etc.), children can make the dog grow. 
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Ffye in a Row: Call five people and jgive tbenf each a number. Give directions such as: 

0 Will the second person clap five times? , * 

Will the fourth person touch one foot? ^ ^ 

Changing Shape: Fill an 8 oz. measuring cuj/with water. Transfer water to' one-half pint bdfejhen toa 
milk carton, then to a mayonnaise jar to^ow that different containers hold equal quantit^ 

Learn and play Ten Little Snowmen: 

, Ten little snowmen were. standing in a line. 
The first one mehed, and thea there were nine. 
Nine little snowmen were standing tall and straight, 
Thje second one melted, and then there were eight. 
As eight little snowmen heard the clock strike 'leven, ^ 
The third one melted, and then there were seven — 
Seven- littlb snowmen all with arms made of sticks. 
The fourth one melted, and then there were six. 
Six little snowmen stood lookin^quite alive ^ ^ 
The fifth one melted, and then there were five. • 
Five'Iittle snowmen had mittens from the store. 
The sixth one melted, and then there were four. 
Four little snowmen stood beneath a^reen pine tree, 
tht seventh one melted, and then there were three. 
Three little snowmen had pipes and mufflers, too. 
The eighth one melted, and then there were two. 

Two little snowmen were left standing in the sun. ' * v 

The nii^ one melted, and then there was one. 
^ When that one little snowman knew that he was left alone, 
* He started out to run-run-run, and then there was none! 



Anonymous 



' Days-of-the-Week Jingle: 

J ' . 

' Sunday shakeUTands with Monday, 
Who bows to I utsday,* 
Who's next to Wednesday. 
Thursday says "Hi" to Friday, 
Who turris to Saturday 
- To nriake a w^k. 



Traditional 



Bureau of Missing Numbers: * ^ , 

Attention all detectives! We have a missing number. It.has an older sister Four and a younger brother 
Two, Can you identify it? 

♦ Attention all detectives! We h^e a missing number. It was last seen between 7 and 9. Can you identi 
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H. SEMINAR ON MUSIC 

Music serves many functions. It brings beauty to our lives, helps children express feeUngs, provides a means 
of recreation, relieves tension, and adds an aesthetic awareness of the world around us. 

- A music prj>gram should expose children to the various elenients of music - melody, rhythm, harmony 
form, and expressive qualities and involve children in the music skills of lisiening, singing, creating, 
playing, and mpvmg. . . o. a a- ^6. 

The elements of our county program and objectives for children of Jcindergarten age are: 

•Singing - The child is learning to sing intone, sing several song^ from memory, sing expressively, and 
sing for enjoyment. 

Listening - The child is beginning to develop good listening habits; listen for specifics; recognize some 
instruments by sight and sound; identify specific kinds of music; and identify atew compositions by 
name. , ' . 

Playing -- Ae child is given opportunities to explore a variety of instruments, to produce a good sound 
on these inSTruments, and to choose appropriate instruments to kccompany songs and activities. 

• Moving - The child is learning to maintain a steady rhythm, move freely to nd^ic, interpret music 
through body movement-. ^ . 

•The child^is developing a positive attitude. toward music, participates willmgiy, and^entVsiastic. 

Several kinds of music, movement, and dramatic expression take place in a clasktoom^me areifiitiated by 
the teacher: _ .- 

Learning traditional songs and games (seasonal, holi^y, etc.) 
Activities related to curriculum areas (weather, animals, etc ) 
Activities for practicing language and number skills (rhyming, counting) 
Opportunities for original expression (trips, parties) ' ^ 

♦ 

Songs and rhythniic movement for pure pleasure 

Acti>mies to strengthen awareness of musical concepts (pitch, tempo) 

VTaking and playing instruments ' 

* # 

Some are initiated by the-^hTttfi^nT^ ' * 

Individual hums or movement during other activities ^ * * 

Spdntaneous group chants ^ 

Improvised sound-making with unconventional materials ^ 



Preparation Sfl-ategjes 

HaA^e records, record jjlayer, props, and instruments accessible. 
Plan quickest way to rearrange room (of more space. ' * 

Establish a meeting place to which children can return after they have dispersed for movement 
CautkJn group about -any "off lunits'' areas or activities. 
EstaMisUl clear and consistent signal to indicate "Stop" or "Come bacfcT 



Choose songs -with few words but strong melodies and rhythrtvic repetition. ^ 
Xeep sessions informal and flexible with content of interest to' children. 

Props can suggest interesting approaches and help child become aware of his/her own bod^ moving in 

space. ^ 

Some effective prop« are: 

crepe paper streamers balloons 
silky scarves stretchy fabric 

colored rope narrow strips of cloth 

plastic tubes hoops 

feathers , ribbons 

Musical materiah(jnclude rhythmic sound and motion of the child's own body, as well as traditional 
instruments. They also include the surrounding environment as sources for sound and props for enriching 
movement experiences. 

* 

Activities 

There is rhythm in your nam^. Let's clap your name, (txpand later on to guessing whose name was clapped, 
playing child's name on an instrument.) , ' - 

Let's play "Echo" — Echo a clapped rhythm pattern; echo a melody. Children take turns being the original 
and the echo. - " - ' 

High and Low — Put bare tree outline on bulletin board and give each child a leaf. Wheo you play a high 
note, child fastens leaf on tree. When you play a low note, leaf is put on ground. 

Mountain Climbing — On xylophone, play a scale and have children show dhchalkboard whether they^are 
climbing up or down the mouiuain. 

Gue^ What — Display inst^mrients; then choose one to play children turn around. Guess which 
instrun^t is being played by only the sound. 

Hake Your Own Instriiment -^ut out assorted materials for child to create own instrunient. Suggested, 
materials: dowels, boxes, cans, tubes, rubber bands, bottle caps, beans, rice, etc. ' . , 

Take-off on Commercials:* Substitute own words for jingle already known; e.g., the Campbell's Soup song 
becomes: ^Yun[i-yum good; yum-yum good. That's what (child's name) is — Yum-yum good!" 

* 142 ^- > ; 



Substitute with- familiar tunes: e.g., Where, oh, Where has my little dog go'ne! — 

- —Where, oh ^yhere has my friend (child's name) gone? 
• Where; oh where can he.be? 

With his hair of brown and his shirt.of blue . , ' 

Oh where, oh where can he be! ' • 
(Useful in drawing back the stray to the group) 



Suggested songs (in addition to ihi usual favorite nursery rhymes and seasOnal and holiday 'songs) 



A-Hunting We Will Go 

Aiden Drum 

All Night, All Day 

Are You Sleeffmg? 

Battle Hyma of the Republic 

Bingo, 

Down by the Station 
Hush Little Baby 
If YouVe Happy 
Kookaburra 



Little Red Caboose 

Little White *DMck 

Marching to Pretoria 

Michael Finnegan 

My Hat 

Shoo Fly 

Six Little Ducks 

This Land Is Your Land 

This Old Man ' 

Yankee Doodle ' 



Action Sc 



i^ Allee Allee O 
Cuckoo Bird 
In A Cabin 
Lassie 

Exercise Spng 



Farinef in the D?ll 
Follow, Follow*M^ - 
Looby Loo 
l^ound the Mountain 



'Ringing t'inger Plays 

The Crocodile 
Eency Weency Spider 
. Five Little Chickadees ^ 
Five Little Speckled Frbgs 
Thumbkin 



Recordings (for Listening and Movenjent) 

Babes in Toy land — Herbert ' 
Carnival of the Animals- — Saint-Saens 
Children*s Corner Suite — Debussji> 
Nutcracker Suite — Tchaikovsky . ' 
Peter and the Wolf ~ ProkoGeff ^ 
Sleeping ^ Beauty — Tchaikovsky 
Marches — Sousa y 
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• 'Kilmi^ in MCPSJilm Library ' 

h 4451 Discovering the Sound and Movement of Music " ^ 

K 5730 FooFish Frog '• • ... 

i*.^6irK Music to Learn About People - ' \, 

^ «* - - • 

h6117 MusictoTella.Storf , ■ * ""^ * , 

f: 47K4 Percussion ' ' ^ ' V. , * . . 

1-4791 String Sounds • 

I-47K6 > What Is Music? ' 

I- 4443 What Is Rhythn)? 
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I. ^'SE^INAR ON PHYSICyy. EdIjcATION 

Physical edjucation has as its objeplives for kindergartgji chil<}rfen: 

• ' ^ ^ , / • ... 

' • ^ Tq develop sj^ills in basic movemenj such.as waftyig, skipping, hopping, galloping, running, bending, 
,^ stretthipg, crawling, sliding,.pulling, pushing and climbing , 

. ' ^To develop ba^ic movement skills to appropriate rhythm ^ • 
/ to begiji to improve in perceptual-motor "skills . - . 

. .' ■ . ■ • • * 

To participate in domestic and foreign folk dances as well as in free and creatiVe rhythjhs and dance 
activiries Jfc^ . . 

Jo begin to play cooperanvely with otjiers, and to develo^W understanding and respect for the rights ' ' 
others' ^" , ' -Ir. ' W# 

It, is important to -keep several things in mind- when workii#lvith kindergarten children; 

Directions mu^t be simgj^. ' ' ' 

Alternate vigorous, physical games with more restful aqtivities. ^ 



^ Bngourage cooperative grgup activity. Children need tolearn to take turnsand to share with others, it is 
. not too- early for children to learn that w^inni^, losing,1)r being caught should be done "with gtace." 48* 

Suggested games 'and attivities: ' • . ^ 

, StoFy^Plays \ . ^ . • ... 

(adapt 'tT) firigerplay^rJ)Ody action) / • ^ * 

A fu^zy orange caterpillar^ ^ ' * 

t ^ Climbed^pon.a twig,^ 

And thfrWie spun a ^ay cocoon 

That wasn't veryj^ig. ^ ' ^ 

.And there he stayed all snug and vvarm ' ' \ ^ 

^ Until one sunny day, " ' ' * V 

• The gray cocoon just opened up ^ ^ ' " . 

^ And ther^, so*^bright and gdy, .. ^ 

' ,A bultterfjy with orange wings 




•1 



'V 



Fle;w merrily aw2i^. 



— Unknown 




' Let^ Go Fishing * ^ » " ' ' * /" 

Put on79ur hip boots ancl Iac6 them all the v^up. , ^00^ / 

* Put on your rubber coat: . ^ ^ 

'Reach up, over the fireplace and get youc fishing pole and net. ^ ^' , • 

Op^n the door, ajid go outside. • . V- ♦ # - 

Let's ruiidown to the str'diini. Be sure to pick^those heavy boots up high. 
, We're Ijefe! Let's wade into the*stream. . • / ♦ . : ♦ 

^ , Be veryAjuiet so don't sc^e the fi^. • • * 

#11 Spjead out so we don^t get hooked together. . ^ • 

^ Put your bait on the hook- very q^refully. ' , . . ^ ' * , \ 

^ ' Put your rod over your shoulder and ca^t your line.» ' * ' '» ' 

Do you feel a fljij^iting? *Rpel it in. \ ' • . . ' J * 

Now get your ne^dhit and catch the fish as you pull jt in. ^ \ 

How big is it?' % * ' . . ^ • 

^ Put it in your container and let's try to 9atch some more. ^ ' * . ' 

It's time to get these fish home so we can have^dinner. Let's riin home. 
' Take »your boots and jacTcet offjand place ypur fishing pole back up over the fireplace. y 
NowTet's sit down atd rest.- " • ^ x ^\ ^ 

,'0^" ' ^ — iJnkno^n - ^ ^ 

;;^(Adapt "Fishing" to helping the fircitian, etc.). , ^ - » * 



Lion Hunt j / , ^ 

^ XDnce upon atime in a village in a jungle lived a chief, wbpsen^rwas Ho Ho Ho, andliis wife, whose 
^ * name was Ha Ha Ha. They lived very happily in theirA'illageinthejungleuntilatongcamealion. Nbw, 
^ the people of the village knew they had to get rid of that lion, so they a^d Chief Ho Ho Ho to go Out 
I and catch the Mion. * • 

• " . ■ *r • 

Early the next morning HoHoKo said fbod-l^ye ta his wife Ha Ha H'k,and they-0pened,thegatesof the 
village (open folded arms) ^nd Let him out and closed the gates behind him (fold armN). 



startefl dojfn thepath tKroi^l? the'|iingle (slap Ivands on knees). It was a beautiful; suany dayaUd the 
flowers were so'prqTty tKat he^topi^ed. He sniffed the flowers on the right of the pat)i (snifO and he 
sniffed the flowers^n the left of the^path (snifOjBut this wasn't catching th^t lion! H^d better get on his 
way". . • ' ' ' ' 

. ... .■ . ■ ^ 

Further into the jungle, the path disappeared. Theie wa5 nothing but tall, tall grast^^n the t^ll, tall grass, , 
h'is feet'wehrswi|h, swish, s^ish (slifle haqds back andforth against each other), tie stopped. Lions like 
td hide in tall^ss. He listened to the right (hand behind eaf^^nojion. He listened to the left (other 
ea^— no lion. He listened straight ahead (both ears) — ^no lion. So qn ^e went — swish; swish, swish. 

§oon he came to the edge o^the grass, a<»d th|fe was^ slampbin)^^^ ^ooey mud of the swamp, his 
^4et went slurp, slurp, slurp (pull h^nds upi'rom knees). ^^^^ * 

At the edge of the swamft was a river (wavy mdtiqti with haj^d) and in't* river was a^focodile (both 
^harrds slap open and shut). How was Ho Ho Bo going to get across! No bridge, no boat! Maybe he 

could ^wim^cross. He started down the bank (walk hands dt)wn legs), blit he dould'^|ll he wasn't going 

to mak,e it. .So he backed up (back hands up) and he thought. Perhaps if h^ backed up as faf as he could, 
. ran down th^ bank as fast a^ he could, dived in as far as he could-, an3 swamps fast as he could, he could 

get to the other side before, the crocodile got him. • / V - 



So he backed up (back hands lip legs), ran (move hand* rapidly to knees), dived in (pretend to dive) and 
• swam'and swam and swam (pretend tp swim); and he just got to the other side before the crocodile got 
him! 

. ^ But was he tirtd! He sat down by a tree to res* ()fcan back). He looked up at the tree. You know, you can 
always se^ Jarther from up higH! So he climbed up the tree Chand over hand) and he hung on and looked 
io the right (one hand over eyes peering to right, other ha^d h^ngingron) — no Hon. He hung on and 
looked straiglu- ahead - no lion; but he did see a hill with' some caves. Lions like to hide in caves 

He climbed down the tree (hand over hand) and started down the path (slap hands oM legs). Soon he 
came to another river (jvavy motion with hand), but this one didn't worry him because it had a bridge. " 
On the bridge his feet went Ihun7p,thump, thtimp (beat fisfs on chest). Then o^o wn theipath (hands on 
. legs again) until he came to the hill where the caves were. Now he went very soMy . If that li3 n is up there, 
he doesn't want it to hear him coming. - ' 4 



He crept up tg hill to the first cave.- H8 go^En (lean over) and he looked inside to the right (hand over 
,eyes and pe^o right) no lion. He got^fn and he looked to the left (reverse hands) — no lion. He 
gdt down and he looked in straight ahead — ho lion. 

So he went on up to the second cave (Repeat process for each cavq and add as many caves as children's 
mood will take. At appropriate time, instead of calmly saying "No lion," K£LL"LION!!" - On way 
bacJc^ repe'^t previous motions rapidly.) • ' . 

Lion! ! He ran back down thftliiU - across the bridge the tree and down the tree - across the river 
- - through theswamp - slurp, slurp, slurp, througHthe grass ^ swish, swish, swish — down the path 
" and they opened the gates td the village and let him in and they slammed the gates shuV 

And do you- know where^he silly old lion was? Running so close behind that when they slammed the 
gates. It bumped its nose! That scared the liin so, it ran away and never came back. 
'.V. ' i - V . 

.^nd Chief Ho Ho Ho and his wife Ha Ha Ha lived happily ever after ' • 

^ — Traditional " * 

■ ' 1. . • - ' • > 

" • Rhythmic ActiviUes ' . 

' Stunts: Puppy ddg run, bear Walk, elephant walk, rabbit jump, gorilla walk, roly-poly 
Horizc^al ladder ^ han^ like a ficncil, ride a bike while hangings scis^ors^'legs 
Hop like *a bouncing ball. ^ ' . - * ' ' 

Turn lik« a soldier. ' * ' 

Bend like a tree in a storm. * 
Jump stiff, jump and turn, etc. 
Run in different directions — backwards, sideways. 

•^^^,Run happy, sad, tired, c]tc. ^ 
n and do something with your hands (head)". 



< 



Your partner is a -ball aqd you are the bouncer./ 
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Bean Bags: . ' ^ . . - ' * ' • 

Toss and catch. ' . * 
^ * Toss, clap, and oatch. ^ - 

* Toss, tarn, and catch. v. ' ^ . ' 

^ Toss with one hand, catch with other. ' ■ 

Hold hean bag between^ your kne^^ftd jump, v , . • ^ 
. ^ Sdhiiozzle: have target be nose •of aclowri (cat, jack o'laiittrn); 

Form body into original (or geometric) sbape'and move, keeping that'shiape. 

Toy^^tlTf^alls "Someone upset a'big carton of l^^alls, and they are bouncing all over th^ store untH they 
roU to a stop." .* ' ^ • 



Active Games 
Tap 

Poor Kitty . 
Hot Seat • 
Seat B5II 
Run Rabbit Run 
Air'Balloon 



Gorilla 

Cat -and Mouse ^ 
Lost Child 
•Dog G'atcher 
Mouse Trap , 
Superman 




^ Relays 

Paper Bag — Blow up bag, run to*oppoSite side, break brfg, and return. * \ ^ 

Shoe Box — Run regulaM=elay with feet in shoe boxes shuffling or sliding along. 
Balloon.— Crawl-and blow a balloon aheadK)f you to opposite Side of room. 
Ball .Games 

Circle Ball ^ . ^ ^ % 

'Roll Keep Away_ ^ ' . 

. Magic Ball - , 

Dodge Ball ' ' ^ ^ ' 

Stop! I^N^'nt My Hat! ' ^ 

Air -Balloon - Form two circles and see which group can keep the balloon up by tapping it. 

What to Play. To tune of "Mary Had a Little Lamb," substitute child's name 



"Show us what, to 
etc 
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^ '* ■ ' REFERENCES 

tUCPS. 'Program ofSiuSies. Vol. 2; 1976. . ' , 

MCpI.' Bulletin No. 196. Physical Education '(K-6). 
MCPS. Bulletin No. 233. Elementary Gymnastics. 



\ 



MCPS. Bulletfh fic ( 260. Sports- Skills and Conditioning. Grades K-6. 

Roy. Mary M. Action. Stevensyille, Michigan: Educational Services, Inc., 19'67! 

Films in MCPS. Film library ' 

F '6I91 All the Splf There Js 
f . . * 

F 5685 Ifl, Out* Up, Down, Under, Over, Upside 6own 
F 4 Ln Pr^yground Safety 

F 445 ' (^ope Jumping 
F 6546 Rhythm, Rhythm Everywhere 

F 5718 Safe Living at sihool . 

h 5824 Tuftiblmg - Primary Schools 
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J.^^MINAR ON SCIENCE RELATED/ACTIVITIES- 

The science curriculum today js concerne^ith helping tnejchild urujlcrstand the basic processes of scifcncc 
through ^ctivi^es that help him/her to see how knowle^e is developed and verified. ^ 

In the early ye^rs, science is an integral part of everyday classroom activities. The special significance of 
science is the use" of a particular mode ofnnquiring. This teqhniqUe helps childrenno: . 

Observe carefully and accurately ^ 
Phrase significant qaestions ' . ' 

Make comparisons ^ 

Look for> cause and effect relationships * - ' ' * 

Make- inferences and*predictions ' 



Experiences are provided to help children develop the concep^^^t>o6/ec/, to recognize the propertie^^of 
object, and to understand the influAice or effect objects havApf one^nother. The program should* be 
concerned with the appropriate use of instruments that will e^nd the range of the senses. 

Science Related Activities . * r 



Smellii<|: Prepare a \ollec|ion of Various scents in small bottles or plastic contairiers. Ex^ples are pine» 
mint, dried feodia^clove and qthcy spice&» vanillaj hay, perfume. Scents can be classified and identified. 

►Hearmg^ prepare a tape.of various sounds to be identified such as running water, sawingof wood, pounding 
of hamV^, mowing the lawn, clock ticking.* 5- 

Lighting the bulb: Gi^srlfell groups of children two dry cel) Ijatteries, a small hght bulb, a(hd electric wire. 
Explain that they are t6 try to light the bulb. Letlhem find out forlhemselves how to do this, giving some 
hjnts but not telling them what to do. 

Shadows: Have children draw (outline) each other's shadows ^ith chalk on the blacktop, marking their feet 
positions. R^ep^at in identical position later in the day to observe the change in their-shadows. 

. Making Butter: Pour cream which has been warmed to ^;ft9n^ temperature into a large lidded jar.. As children 
take. turns shaking the jar, they c^n see the cream changing. When finished, rinse the butter in cool water, 
salt lightly, aiid serve on crackers. ^ ^ 

'Parachutes: Using aJZ" length of plastic wrap, puncHjjoles in the'foyroorners^String yarn through holes at 
either side, forying two loops. Make gfpipe cleanef;^ure to fasten into the two loops. 

Leaf prints. Cover underside of a leaf with vaseline. Place this side down orfclay slab of tray of damp plaster. 
When impression has been made, remove'leaf ' " ' , - 

^ Make r^ia: Ffll a saucei^n with ice and hold it over a boiling teakettle. As the steam hits the cold saUcepan, 
the vapor will condense int£,large droplets wh^ch-fall like rain. ' ^ ^ 

. Cautions Review safety rules wiih teacher. 



Caterpillar Finger Play: / 

Roly-poly .catefpUlap:^^ frtiger across pakn.) 
Into a corner crept {Cf^e hand over finger.) ' ^ 

Spun aronfid himself * blanket (Mal^e a winding motion.) ^ -v. , * * 

Then for a long time slept (Close eyes*.). * * 

Roly-poJy caterpillar 

Wakening by and by (Open>yes andj stretch.) . ^ 

Fojind himself with beautiful wing;^ (Put thumbs together and flutter fingers.) 
^ Changed to a butterfly! (Fly hands away.) 

Simulated moon surface: Half fill a c^ke'Jn wuh very soft plastd; Throw several marbles of different sizfs ' 
in ancythen remOY^ them td make craters. When the plaster is hard, sprinkle wiUi clay'dust. ^ ' 

Constellation box: Poke holes ip the bottomgia round salt box in the shape of a constellation. Shine a 
flashlight through it onto^the ceiling or wall.^^ ' 



cut 



Helicopter 




' fold in opposite directions 



^folcf 




jgipaper clip 



side view 




I Plants: Force a hyacinth bulb by planting it outside in a pot. Dig it up m January; and bjiftg it insidjp to> 
' warm, dark spot. Yellow legives will appear. Mdve to a sunny window ledge andAvatch leaves turn green 

Bird Feeder: Cut openings on two sides of plastic jug (milk or bleach)* Weight bottom with pebbles before ^ 
adding seed% * , 

String Cheecios to make a caterpillar' ^ ' 

Make vegetable dyes: Bdil p^aJlts in water and cool. 

golden roci ~ yellow* • 

onton skin — yellow . ; 

be;ets - red violet ' ♦ * <t ' 

dandelion roots - red . „ * % ^ 

blackberries blue ' * 

sunflower seeds — blue , ' 

walnut hiills ^ brown [ 

rhubarb and spinach leaves — green ' • . ^ . 

Celery: Place a stalk of celery m jar of water tinted with food dft (not red). Color will rise up to leaves 

Sah or Charcoal Garden: Grease top rim of bowl orllish: Lay several charcoal briquets in bottom. Four 
over briquets-the following mixture: 2 tablespoons salt, 2 tablespoons bluihg, 1 tablespoon ammonia Be 
CAUTIOUS with ammoma! . ' ' ' 
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Vinegar Tricks; ^ 

* Egg4in a bottle: Use a milk bottHkand a hard boiled egg. Place egg in a glass or ceramic pan of vinegar/ 
Da not remove shell. After several days the' shell wiH soften apd the large egg will soften 4nd the large 
^gg will sq iSeze thfough bottle opening. ^ 

tie a bone in knots: Put several rib bones or a >^ish bone into a pan of vihegar for about a week.flie ^ 
b,ones will. become soft enough to twist and tie. ' - ^ ^ • 

Starch Detective: With an eye droppef, drop iodine onto slices of vegetables (poUto, earrot, etc.). If the 
vegetable contams starch, it will turn blue. 

Cooking experiences offer many benefits to youqg children. Childrentieyclop an awareness of nutrition and 
develop skills in language„math, science, safety, and courtesy. They learn about the origin of foods and how 
they grow. They have opportunities to plan, observe, cooperate, and share responsibilities. . ^ 

Science skills % developed ^s children observe contrast, color, texture, size, and shape. As they cook, they , 
learn^about liquids, vapors, solids, and the effects of temperature on foods. Qn-man/'occaSion*, they can 
plant and grow the food they are going to eat. Before cooking activities, wyiejv precautions with both . 
% the tekcher and children. . ^ 

Recipes are many and varie(d. The following ideas are helpful, year 'round suggestions, 
la the fall: (\ ^ - . - / 

' * Try Italian pizza near Columbus Day. ^ 
,Make an apple dessert on Halloween. 

Indian pudding or pumpkin pie is great fo^ Thanksgiving. ^ ^ 

Make a food gift to take home in December. ^ ^ ^ " ' 

In the wmter: -* . * * ' 

Make stone soup. ^% 

Make Sweet Potato Tie on Martin Luther King>b|hhday " * 

Egg Foo Yung is right for Chinese New Year. ^ . , • ^ - 

Bake valentine gingerbread cookies. • ^ . ^* , 

Bis^:uits are good on George Washington's birthday — or ahy day. 
Try pancakes on Shrove Tuesday. . \ ' . 

In the spi^g: ^ 0^ ' * 

Bake Irish Soda Bread on St. Patrick's Day. ' * ' ' ' ' - 

Bake a treat for Mother's Day and/fatllcfs Day. 
Have a picnic for Memorial J3ay. 

Create a star cake for Flag Day. ; ' ^ ' , 



RECIPES FOR ABOVKsSljGGESTIONS: , ^ 

^Easy Italian Pizza 

English muffins V.' 'Parmdfci cheese - 

Tomato sauce ,r Mozzara|a cHe^te y 
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Top each muffin hidf with abbut 2 teaspoons of tomato sauce and 2 taupoons gratfd moZiarella cheese. 
Sprinkle with parmesan cheese.' Bake 15-20 minutes at^50° F. 

■ ■ ■ . , , tS2 ■ ... ■ , , 
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Indian Pudding, V 

4 cups milk 

2/3 cup molasses , ; 
2/3 cup yellow corn me^l 
1/3 cup brown sugar 



I teaspoon salt 
3/4 teaspoon cinnamon 
3/4 teaspoon nutmeg 
1/4 cu^ margarine 



Preheat aven to 300^ F. Heat 3 cupsof milkand molasses in saucepan. Combinedry ingredients. Gradually 
stir into hot liquid. Add margarine. Cook over low heat/stirring frequently until mixture thickens, about 10 
minutes. Pour into greased 2 quart baking dish. Pour remaining cup of Qold milk over pndding Do not stir 
Bake for 3 hours* 

Stone Soup - ' i 

Show MCPS movie #0929 Stone Soup or read ih^ hook' Stone Soup by Marcia Brown, Follow dfreclions in 
story, making substitutes to suit your situation and supplies. Bouillon cube makesan excellent '^stone" and 
gives flavor to soup . , * ^ 

S^vcct Potato'Pi^ ' j 

Preheat oven to 450° F. > / 



Crust* ^ , 

Mix together I / 2 cup finely choppe^ unsalteJnuts (walnuts, pecans, almonds), 1 cup whole wheat flour, 
and I 4 teaspooo salt. Blend jjj^jablif^oons soft margarine. Press into 9 inch pie pan. . ^ 

Filling o . ' " ^ 

' ' • ^ 

2 pounds^ ya*\ns 4i * 

1^ 2 cup margarine ^ 

I teaspoon cmnamon 

I 2 teaspoon ginger 

I 8 teaspoon salt 

• « 

^il yams until just done, peel and mash. Add margarine»pices, salt, and'sugar. Beat Hntil light and- 
smooth. Beat' ^gg yolks until light and ad^l to yam mixture. SUj- in legion juice and milk, mixiKg well. Beat 
egg whites stiff and fold into mixture gently. Pour. into pastry shell and b^ke at 450"^ F for 10 minutes. 
Reduce. heat to 350^ F and bake 25 to 35 minutes longfcV or until pie is puffed up and firm in middle.' 



I 2 cup brown sugar 
3 eggs, separated 
1/4 cup lemon juice 
I 2 cup milk 



tggTo^ Yungf 



.1 mAi. green pepper, chopped 
Wqied^ onion, chopped 
I cup cooked shrimp^ chopped 
I can (5 07.) drained sliced water chestnuts 



4 
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1 cup bean sprouts, drained 
2-3 teaspoons soy sauce 
5 eggs 

peanut oil " * ^ * 

. . < . ■ " > 

Heat enough oil just to cover bottom of heavy ^skillet. Saute green' pepper and onion urrtil tertder. Stir in 
«hrimp, water chestnuts, bean sprouts, Ind soy sauce. Heat mixture and remove from heat^pfeat eggs until 
thick, about S.minutes. Blend'shrimp mixture into eggs. Heat additional oil to cover bOtt,omMskillet'Pour 
mixture from ladl^nto skillet, forming patties. When-brown on one side, turn and broVwH^er side. Serve 
with Hot Soy S»: make paste of 2 tablespoons cornstarch, 1 /4 cup cold water. Stir i^o 2 cups boiling 
.bouillon and 2 jablespoons soy sauce^ Cook until clear. - . - ' ■ - 
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Valentine Gingerbread 

1 cuj) margarine 
1/ 2 cup sugar ^ 
^'cups whote. wheat flour • 
1 teaspoon ginger' « 



1/4 teaspoon cloves 
1/2 teaspoon sajt 
1/4 teaspoon mace 
3/4 cups dark molasses 



Preheat oven to 300° F. Cream sugar and n^firggirtne. Add sifted diy ingredients alternately with molasses. 
'Roll on floured board. Cu^ intoshape*. Bake at 300° F for 3Q^minutes. 



Irish Spda Bread 

> 

Tcijgys whole wheat flour 
1 cup enrichejd flour 
l-l/2^aspoon salt 
3/4 teaspoon soda 
1/2 cup cop.oil 
1/4 cup brown sugar 



1/4 cup molasses 

1-1/2 cups sour milk 
1-1/2 cups currants 
1-1/2 cups raisini 



Preheat oven'to 325° F. Sift or mix together dry ingredients. Cream oil, sugar, and molasses together. Beat 
in egg. Add alternately dry ingredients with sour milK. Stir in fruit. Pour into^eascd'8 x 4 x 2-1 /2'' pan. 
Bake about 75 minutes. 



Sdft Ice Cre^m 

2. pans that fit inside each other 

metal spoon 

crushed ice — 4 quarts 

rock salt * ; ' 

3 eggs 



2 cups brown sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 15-ounce cam^^apprated milk 
2 teaspoons vanilla 



Beat eggs. Beat in sugar and salt. Stir in milk and vanilla. Pour into smaljer of two pans, jpat ice sprmkled 
with rock sarlt in largest pan. Set, pan with mixture on top ice and stir as mixtyre freezes. 

Snack Ideas ' * ^ ' ' x ^ 

^elery Wagons: Stuff celery with^peianut butter and secure carrot disc wheels with toothpicks.^ 

_ '* * • 

Fruit Kabol^s on t<lotiipicks (also vegetables) • ' 

Funny Faces: Cut bread wltb. cookie cutter; spread with cream cheese;add face of raisins, pimeht6,nuts, etc. 



D( 
de 



uffed Prunes — Pfl and stuff with cheese. 



Deviled Eggs: Rertiove yolk of hard-boiled egg. Mix with salad dressing. Stuff into egg white cup and 
decorate with paprika. , , ■ • - . 



1" 
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Cof6r snacks: Choose a color for one day: ' . . ^ • 

red — cranapple juice, apples , - 

blue — blueberries . 

yellow — lemonade, pineapple, banana, scrambled eggs ' ^ 

green — limeade, green grapes, celery, pickles 
oFange — carrots, orange juice, crackers, taijgerines 
. purple — grapes, grape^uice, jelly, jello 
brown — chocolate pudding, peanut butter, graham crackers, gingerbread * . * 
^hile — marshmallows, popcorn, milk 

Pumpkin or Sunflower Seeds — Roast in slow oven and salt lightly. 

Fondue Party-- Combine 2 tablespoons flour with 2jablespoons oil in fondue pot. Add 1-1 /2cups milk. 
Cook until creamy, stirring constaptly. Slowly adcl 1/ 3 cup each shredded cheddar and swiss cheese. Stir 
until melted. Put bread cubes on toothpick and dip into fon^Ue. ^ 

Peanut Butter Balls: rolled in roasted, chopped nuts' ' > - 

Other Ideas ' ♦ 

Have a Tasting Party — aborted bite size amounts of varying taste and texture^ salty, sweet, sour. 

Make popcorn. / 

«k • ■ 

No-bake Crispies: Combine 1 / 2 cup Karo syrup with 1 /2"cup peanut'butter. Stir in 3 cups Rice Krispies. 
Shape mto baljs. , - 

Ambrosia: 2 cups each of froit (oranges, bananas, apples) and raisins to^tastc. 

Save eggshells when cooking: Crumble for mosaics; half shells — d^w on face and plant grass seed to 
make green hair. / , 

Blen^erTeaniirButter: blend 2 cups shelled peanuts, 2 tablespoons pc'aiiut oil, salt 
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Films in MCPS Film Library 

F 549f Air Pollution 

F 558S Buttercup 
< 

F 6049 Earth: Man's Home 

F6I44 Floats 

F 5547 Growing, Growing • ' 

F 434iP How Wheels Help Us 

F 4439 If.Yoii Could See the Earth 

F5514 Lorax 



' F292 



2922^ Magnets for Beginners 
F 5295 Noise " • 
F 5872 Waterplay for Teaching Young Children 
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;VI. EVALUATIF^G^HE SniDENT AIDE ' 

In order for the teacher specialist to h«lp each student aide develap, it is important to know how the aide is 
progressing in the ciassrooni. MCPS- Forms 345-3 and 345-4 were deveio;)fed to be used each reporting 
period in evaluating the student aide's performance. Either a ivine-week or a six-week reporting form is used," 
depending upon the student aide's high schdol reporting period arraBgemeiK. Each aide is given a blank 
evaluation form, cither at the spfing"5rjfcntation ot at the summer tr^ining se'ssion. At these session?; the 
teacher specialist reviews each item with the studentsand they have an opportunity to ask questions about 
the procedures. '. .' 

• < . - - . ■ . 

It IS generally the kin,dergarten teache^ who evaluates the aide'^ classroom performance, but the' teacher 
specialist may b^ asked to assist in this evalu^ion at any time. The teacher specialist assigns the final grade. 



Those schools having six-vfeek programs are required to use different forms (pages 
' schools having mne-w*eek programs (pages 160-1^1),. . - " 



from those 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction ^ 



The attached papers are referred 

To- ^ ■ ' " • . 

B]?: ^ Edythe G. Adams, Supervisor* of Earty Childhood Education. 279-3506 

p ' ' ' ' 

Date. Ootober I,. ' ' ' 
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-For your information 
^valuation of Student Aides 



Attached IS a -copy of the reporting form for your student aide and tiie general instruttiolis. for u^ng the 
LctTon^i-fi" " '° "^r^^Wsjreporting for,n are enclosed irt the box under 

Please contact the Tether >Speeialist for Student Aides for Kindergart«rTeachers, 279-3506, if y^haVe 

Ze'elv T f P'^'"'' ^'^^'^^'^ ^° participate in the p o^amand 

.ancf rely appreciate your help and supporjt, - , ' ■ ' - 



Attachments: 



■ 1. Evaluation -of Student Aides and Instructions for"fcsing MCPS Form- 3454-, August \^ll,Report »/ 
PerfQrwanceof Student Aides for Kindergarten Teachers , • .A tr^urjw/^ 

"^M^?; MCPS Fo™<345-<. «.p„;, o!fe,for^n.e of S,u,en, A^s for 

1. "CrSF^imltl-A-^vo'lofFerfoAmnceo/SludenlAldesforXinderiarKnTeachen . 



SAMPLE EVALUATION OF STUDENT AIDES AND INSTRUCTION'S ' 
FOR USING MCPS FORM 345-3 (August 1973) . • 

/Report of Performance of Student Aides for Kirnietgarten Teachers - ♦ * 

^ ' ^ ^ "» 

' 1. Evaluation of the Student Aide 

At the end of each )iigh school grading period, an evaluation conference between the student aide end classroom 
teacher is held to determine the performance of the student aide in the program. The policy and procedures . 
' established by the Board of Education in "Evaldftipg and Reportlr^ Student Progress" ^e to be foliovyed in 
evaluating a student aide. \ \ ^ , ' 

II. Credit for.Program ✓ • ' " ' 

Credit for the program is4dministerecKby the high school counselor. A student serving as an aide in an elerhentary 
school for one and one-half hours each day may acfcujTtulate one Credit for participation for a full year, or twb 
credits for three hours of participation each day for a fimyear. ^ 

til. Instructions for-Wsing Form 345-.3. . \ ^ 

A. Carbon paper is not needed. This form is printed on sensitized paper, and marks and written comments Will be 
^ duplicated on uf^erlylng sheets. Heavy Qcessure is required to mark throughrall the copies. 

TEACHERS; Complete only Part B, outlined in the box below. 



When possible, the reporting form is completed in conference with the student. The evaluativ#criteria tor 
MCPS Form No. 345-3 is to be used by teachers to complete the reporting form. The teacher should circle 
from one (lowest) to f i1>e (highest) the student's attainment of each ol^jective. Number of days absent, present, N 
and tardy for the $tudent are also recorded on the reporting^form for each reporting period. A ciassfoom 
teacher can transfer this information frortl the student's ch^k-in sheet. Comments may be written in the space 
provided at the bottom of the reporting form. Comments should be dated when recorded. 

The -classroom t|ach|f may request Mrs. Geletka, the Teacher Specialist for Student Alde^ for Kindergarten 
Teachers, to assist in completing the r^0orting form. f ' 

Completed reporting forms are formrded to Mrs. Geletka, Room EducAlonal Services Center, the day 

after the ref^rting period ends. Listed betow are the color codes of the reporting sheets with the dates of the 
reporting periods and the dates on which these sheets are due at the Edlicatfonal Services Center. • , 

Ending Pates of Six Sheet Pue at Educationai ' 

* Week Reporting Period , . Services Center 

October October 

f December^ ^ Decen^ber ' * 



Evaluation 


Color of 


Period 


Reporting Sheet 


1 


White (top) 




Green 


3 


Blue 




' Yellow 


5 


Pink , 


6 


Gold 



January ^ Upnuary_ 

March March- 

May ' - ^^y2 

June June 



(seniors — June ) (seniors — June. 

(White backing copy is the file copy to be retained at the elementary school.) 



\ C. Upon receipt of thys student aide's report of p^forfnance, the'tlfacher specialist fpr student 3ides for 
kindergarten teachers will add up the numbers to reach the student's total score. The following ranges of total 
points are us^j^ 9 guide by Mrs. Geletka ffV^sigi;iing the grades: ^ 

i44-160-A 48-79=0 • ' " 

U2 -143=B " 0-47 = Ey 

80-111=C 

The total score is combined with*^ seminar grade, and the resglts are recorded as the grade for (he reporting 
period by Mrs. Geletka. With parent approval, a student may select whether a letter grade or a pass/fail code is 
to 'be used. The letter grade or the pass/fail code for the reportir>g period will be recorded and sent to the high 
school counselor by Mrs. Geletka. 

Xha high school counselor receives the student aide's evaluation and Is responsible for recording the grades and 
the credit on both the student's report card and the cumulative record (CR-1 or POS-2). 
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AtoNTOOMlRY COUNT^KmLIClCHOOLS 



E 



REfORT OF 
STUDEMTAIDEi 



Studtnf t Name 

rtigKSchool " ^ 
EltmtfUary School 



RMAMCE OF 
KiaiPEROARTEN 



JO. Number 



Grade 



vtieirtnt 



Inetnicitufit: Evajuett tfie student jitrvcipttion in tht supervi^^ 
* nni Ujlmi to five (highest) the ettairwnent of each obieclty^. 

^ — ^ tsn — ^ I 



School Vlar: September 

_^Teachfff's Stqny ur e 



K>June 



rntermhijJfof itudent eideiltMcindergarten teacher<'program bv drdlng 



Reportini Pertodi 



1. Attends daw 

2- Arrives to dass on tirrw 
^3. Caits scfaool by sUftiog tune if til 



Sign^jn and out each day it schodK 



Appearance ^ 

1. Dresses appfl^ 

2. Speaks dearly 

3. Sw; 



iws respect and coi 
adults and children 
Tri4> to improve work 



Attitude. 

1. Shows interpst m work 

2 Accepts constructive'itoicism.jnd" 

recognition 

3. Accepts responsibility 



4 Maintains a positive attitude 
Iriitiative 



1 0 Does thih^that need to be done 
. withotit being told * ^ ' 

2 Use* resourcefulness in wofK> 

3. Asserts self positively in da^oom 
4 Initiates own pran^and idgife 



6. Shpws initiative wrthin limiHsetb^Mch» 



E. OependaHility 



1- Folfills assigned responsibiOttes * 
2. Follows through on assigned and self 



initiated prpjects' 

- Re^etionships with Chikifen ^ % 

1 . Helps guide children thro4^' ' 

^ , tearning experiences * . 

2. .W6rks in 4one-t6^ne relationships 
vyfth a child * ' * 



^ Works with small groups of 




children 

Maintains rapport with children 



Uses appropriate methods of guiding ^ 
Idren's |^havior « 



atXM^ available materials 

tnd equipment [ ' 

9^ Follows teacher's plans and directions 



;3. Prepares {^assroom material 

4. Performs needed clerical and cl^n up 



duties 

, 5. Uses time effectively 
^#bpoper a tiort . 

1 Cboperates with teacher 



2.. C^perates with classroom fchildren 



3. Cooperates wittvother members o{ 
school faculty 



% Grade for Period 



1 . 



^34 



12 3 4 



1^34 ^ 



1 2 3 4 ^ 



1 2 3 4 8 



1 2 3 4 Si 



1 2 3 4 5 



12^4 5 



^3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 8 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2*3 4 if 



^1 2 3.4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1^2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 1 3 A^ 



1,2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 



1 2 3.4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 



4 5 



3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 « 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 g 3 



1 2 3 4.5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1^3 4 



1 2 3 4 » 



1 2 3 4*6 



1 2 3 4 5 



4 2 a. 4 ' 



123115 



1 2 3 4 6 



12-3 4 6 



1 2 3 4^ |j 2 3 4 5 



12 3 4 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 ^ 



1 2 3 4^ 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 r3 4 5> 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 « 



123 « 6 



9^ 

Comment!. 



Semester Grade 



t 2 3 4 5 



12-345 



1 2 3 4 5 



12 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 6, 



1 2 3 4 5. 



a 2 3.4 6 



.2.3 4 6 



^^4 



M 2 3 4 5 



1^345 



4^ 



1 2 3> 4 6 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 »^ 



J_ » 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 6 



1,4 5 



12 3 4 5 



1 ^.^'9 

1 2 3 4 5' 



f 3^ 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3.4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 6 



12 3 4 6 



TTST 



T 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 6 



} 1 3 4 



1 2 3 4 •6 



1 Z 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 6 



3^ 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 «g.3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 6 



»^ 3 4 6 



1^ 3 4 8j f 1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 6l 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 6 



12 3 4 



1 2 3 4 6 



Semester Grade 
F^nat Grade 




1 2 3 W 6 



* 1 2 3 # 6 



12 3 4 6 



12^46 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 



12 3 4 5 



r 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 g 



■5" 

1 2 3 4 6 



1 2. 3 4 5 




lV346 



1 2 3 4 5 



±.2^46 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 6 



-IVAIjUA^OM COOiS - Eveluetion ts bMtd on avktonce of ttM anainnwnt of the imtrucHonai • 
•nd perfbrrmnof obiectMMi for tht lubiect. The loltowing fymbolt and ttatefmntMr* imd to 



i!^^o2RiaMH>e 



\mmk of performenct 
6, Hl|^ tevil of perfof whence 

SetttfeetoryJeval of performanct 



C 

0 ^kilfnal levil of pe^ocnience 

1 Unanieteetorv Imm of nvf o^mifoe 

Cr The ^|4adMt is aJWirjjNe level of performance that it i^tabte for 
NCr The student's level o« parforWwi it untatitfaetory 

1^ }fH»fnplete - Out to eici«nuetlno.cireumMan«M. th* ttudtnt hat been f^veo Mi epproved 
e/ientlon of time 

m . m ipi t mn with tchool appfovet in accordence with MCPS prooedMUS 



Ri^orttn|-^le*. *i 



DAV6 AMtNT 














OAVt PIUteNT 














TIM66 TARDY ' 
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MCn^orm 346-3, AuguM 1673 



I. 



'lb 



IE EVALUATION OF STUDENT AIDES AND INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR USIN6 MCPS FORM 346^ (Auguit 1973) 
Report of Performance of Student Aides for Kindergartp^ Teachen 




Evaluation of the Student Aide 



of each high schboi grading period^an evatu^tlon conference betvMeen the student aide and classroom 

j(&nt aide* m the program. The policy and proce^res 



'immt^i Tield to detenmiiW the peiHormance of the stu( 
Mtabllshed by th^ Board of Education in "Evaluating ai 
evaluating a ^^udent aide 





111. 



Student Progres" are to be foiiowed in 



:forPlogram * • « m. 

Credit f%Jbe procpram is administered by the high stfiool counselor. A student ser^pg as 4n aide in an elenMntary 
school for one arxi one<4)aflf hours each day inay accunthitaT675pe credit for participatlon^or a fuU year, or two 
cresiits for three hours of participation each day' for a full/year, y ' \ . " 

Instructions for Using Form 3454 ♦ ; 

A. Carbon paper is not n^ded. This ?orm is printed on sensitized paper, and marks and iMtitten comments will be 
duplicated on underlying sheets. Heavy pressure is renquired to mark thresh alt the copies 

TEAdHERS: Complete only Part e/outiinedi^the box belpw. ^ 



V^en possible, tt^e-reporting form is completed in conference. with #»e student. The evaluative criteria for' 
MCPS Form No. 3454 is to be used by teachers to complete the reporting form. Tbe teacher should circle 
from one (lowestUb five (highest) the student's attainment of each ob^ive. Number of days absent, pre^t, 
find tardy for the student. are also recorded on the reporting form for each reporting period. A das 
teacher can transfer il^is inf or ma^ from the student's check-in sheet. Comments may be written ^^^helpaoe 
provided at the botton> of the reporting forn>. Comments should be {|pted ^4)en recorded. 

The dassroqm teacher may request Mrs. Getetka. the Teacher Specialist for StuStlqtAides for KindergarW^ 
Teachers, to assist ii^|ompleting the reporting form. «6> ' ' 

CompfeM r^pordng forins are ior^mded to Mrt, Gefetka, Room A'237, Educational Smvicet Cantar, the day 
after the reporting period a^a. Listed below are the color codes of the reporting sheets with thrdates of the 
reporting periods and the dates on whidi these sheets i^re due at the Educational Services Camer. ' 



E^niluation 
Psriod^ 

1 
2 

* 3 



' OAorJI^ 
Reporting Sheet 

White (top) 

Yellow 

Pink 

Gold > 



Ending^|](ates of Six 
Week Reporting Peitod 

November 



Janu 
April 



pnuary 

June. 



Sheet Due'at Educational^ 
Sfrvioes Center 

November ' ^ 
January . 

jl : 



(seniod^ June 

(White backing copy is tha file copy to be retained at the elementary school.)' 



m 



(seniors • 



•June 



± 



Upon receipt '.of the student aide's report of performance, the teacher *speci^list for student aidiM for 
kindergarten teachers will add up theftumbers to [each the. student's total score. The following ranges of total 
points are used as a guide by Mrs. Geletka in asslgnipgth^grades; ' ^ « 

^ ^ ». ' ' 

r • 144-160«A^'' 48-79«D* 
\' 112- 143* B 0-47 = E 

* 80- 111 = C . • ; • . • * 

The total, score Is combined with the serrrihibr grade, and trfe results are recorded as the grade for the reporting, ■ 
period by Mrs. Getqitka. With parent approval, a student may select whether a letter grade or a pass/fwl code is 
to be used. The letter grade or the pass/fail code for the repoirting period wilfbe recorded and,sent to the high 
school counselor Vy MrsflGelftka. - . ^ , - ' 

■The high school counselor receives the student ajde's evaluation and is responsible for reqprding the grades and, 
the credit on both the student'sreport card and the cumulative record (CR-1 or P[]^2). 
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ERIC 



DtptrtnwMof Currioiiumand Inttniptipn c 
MOWT^mmf COUNTY PUBLIC SCHO0LS 



REPORT OF PERFORMANCE 6f 
STUDENT AIDES FOR KINDERGARTEN 



Student's Name 

Kigh School 

Elementary School 



IDNunnber 



Grade 



_^^-^Sdiool Yaar: .Septennber_ 



ttKjune 



_Teacher*$ Signature^ 



liwtru^ra* Evaluate the student participation jn the sOpervised internship for student aides to kindergarten teachers prooramlvv arding ' 
from one (lowest) to five {highest) the attainment of eaa(i objective. 



Reporting Periods 


1 


2 


' 3r 




A AtfnAMiu^ 










1 Attends c\9^ * 


1^345 


1 2 3 '4 < 


• 1 2 3 4 


• 1 2 3 4 6 


2 Arrives ic/dfass on time 


1 2 3 4 5 


'1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


3 Calls school bv. starting time a.m , if til 


■'l 2 *3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 6 


" 1 ar 3 4 6 


1 2 3 4 5 


t / 4 Signs in and out each day at school 


1 2 3 4 5 


'■1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 6 


1*2346 


B Appearance and Mannf r 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


' ' ^ * » ^ 


1 2 3 ,6 


2 ^Speaks dearly ^ ♦ 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 <3 4 5 ^ 


1 2 3 4 6 ' 


\ 3 Shows respect andjdncern tor 
* adults and children!^ 


- 

1 2 3 4 5 


/ , 
J 2 3 4 * 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 « 


4 Tries to improve wor^" 

C AttitiiH* 


1 2 3 4 5 


4 5 


1 2^ 3 4 6 


1 2 3 4 6 


^ 1 Shows interest m work 


.1 2 3 4 5 


1 2*3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5*'^ 


^ 1 2 3 4 5 


2 Accepts construct^e cri«+cAm and # 
recognition 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 6 


1 2 3 4 5 


3 Accepts responsibility 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5^ 


1 2 3 4 6 


1 2 3 4 6 


4 Maintains a positive att»tude 
'b initiative , 


1 2 3 4 5 


12345 


f 2 3 4 5 ^ 




1 Does things that need to be dbne * 
without being told ^ 


1 

1 2.3 4 5 


\ . 

1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 6 


' 

1 2 3 4 S 


2 Uses resourcefulness in work. 

3 Asserts self positfvely in classroom 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2'3 4 5 . 


1 2 3 4 6 


1 2 3 4 5 


4 Initiates own plans and ideas 


1 2 3-^4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3r 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 


^ 2 3 4 6 
1.2 3 4 5 


r 1 2 3 4* 5 
1^345 


5 Shows initiative within limits set by teacher 
E, Dependability 


1 2 3 4 5 


•> 2 3 4 5 


12345 


1 2 3 4 S 


4 

1 Fulfills assigned responsibilities 


& 

1 2 '3 4 5 


1 r 3 4 5 


^ • N 

12345 


M 12345 


2 Follows through on assigne<^ and self 
imtiated projects 


1 2 3* 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 i 5 


* 1 2 3 4 5 


F. l^eiationVups with Children - 

1 Help« guide children through 
^ learning expenerKes 


T 

1 2 3 4 5 


1 2.3 4 5 


% 

1 2 3 4 5 


1 2*S 4 6 


2 Works in a one to-one relationship ' 
wah a child , ' 


1 2 3^ 5 


12345 


12345 


^ ^ 3 ^ S 


3 Wor^s with small groups of 

J . cliildren , 


M 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4*5 


. 1 2 3 4 5 


'1 2 3 4 5 


4 Maintains rapport with children 


1 2 3 4 5 


T 2 3 4 5 


1 2 '3 4 5 




5 U|ps appfotriate methods of guiding* 
(^{(drefl's behavior 


1 2 3 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 '^2 3 4 5 


r ? 

12345 


G Performance ^ 

1^ ^Know} about available materials 

oriu c\^u 1 ^1 IN? 1 H 


'1 2 3 4 5 


12345 


1 2 3 4 « 


1 2 3 4 5 


■ 2 Follows teacher's plans ar>d directions 


12345 12-345 


1*2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


3 Prepares classroom materials 


.1 2 3 4 


1 2 3 4 5 " 


1 2 3 4 6 


1 2 3 4 5 


4 Performs needed clerical and clean-uf 
duties • 


1 ? 3 4 S.. 


» 

V 2 3 4 5 


, 1 '^2 3 4 6 


^ 1*2 3 4 6 


5 Uses time efTectiv'ely 
H Cooperation * 


1 2 3 4 % ^ 

\ 


1 2 3 4 


12 3^5 


1 2 3 4 6 


1 / Cooperates with teacher 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 S 


1 .2 3*4 6 


1 2 3 4 6 


2 Cooperate^vtit'h dassrooTh children , 


„ ■> 2 3 5 


1 2 3 4 5 ^ 


1 2 p 4/5 


12 3 4 6 


3 Co9perates with other members of the 
school faculty 


, 1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 K 


1 ^ 3 4 ^ 


1 2 3 4 6 


- Grade for Pertod 






• — 1.. a 




* % ** * 

[ ' 


, Semester "Grade 




^meiter Grade 




* Final Grade 


i 







EVALUATyM COOES - Evalutyotf \% b«wd on •vtdina of tK 
tnd p*rfOf niano* ob|*ctivt> (or tha tub}*ct Th* follo¥vif|| tyrr 



^•tUifMntnt of tfM Instruction*! 
•nd ttattrmngi an uMd^ 



rtport progrttt 
A Outitan^ 




l«v«l of parformanct 

^rformonct * » 

V lav*l of p«rfOfm«nct 

of per(ornrt»nc«i'* ^ 
.OTf l«v«f of parformaoca 

1 1% mainuimng a i«v*i of ptrf ormsnoa that ii acoaptlble for o^lt purpoan 



/ 



^t't t*v*l of parformartca tt unaetMactory 

- Ou« to rxtanuating circufmtanoaa, tha studant hai 
axtans«on)Df tirna 

Whh(|rai^ with ichool jp^ovai m accordanoa with MCP8 prooadum 
MCn fwm^t^. Au9utt 1973 



gtvm an^|pprovad 



Ra^^rtmf Pariada: 


1 


2 




4 


DAYS AHCK^ 










DAYS Pit WNT 










Tf MI t TARDY 










• 


• 



i 
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EVALUATIVE CRItERIA TO USfe WitH MCPSoFORI^Is 346-'3 AND 3464 
" "REPORT OF PERFORMANfcE OF STUDENT AIDES FOR l9lNDERGAg3"EN TEACHERS' 



K Attendance ' - . , 

• ♦ ' . ■ ' 

1. ' "Attends class ,«< 

.5 - Is absent 4 days of the 30 days reporting period 
, 4 - Is absent 5 to 7idays during a reporting period 
^ 3^ Isiabsent 8 lo 10 days during a farting period' 

' .-Hs absent 1 1 to 13 days during a reporting period 
. ^1 - Is absent more* than half of the 30 day period * 

2. Arrives at class oa time' ' 
5 - Always arhvas at class on time f • - 
4 ^ Frequently arriyes at class on time 
3 - Sometimes arrives af dass on time , ^ . > 

^ - • 2 - Selclom arrives at class on time 

1 - Is always late to class v * 

' 3^ .ualls^hool by starting tjme, if ill ' ; ^ • * 
, ; 5 - Alwa^calls school before beginning of school, -if ill 

* / 4 - Freqp§ntly calls schoo^ irt the morning, if ill , 

.3*- Sometimes caHs schooj in the^orhing^ ill 
2.-Selddni callssqhpdl, ifill * ' 

1 A Nfiver> calls school-, if jll . ^ 

' 4. ^ ^'Qi^s in and out each dayatsqhoo) , 
: 5 - Alwgys signs in and outeach day at school 
4.- Frequently signs in aivl out at school 
3* Sometimes signs in and out at school 

2 - Seldom signs m and out at school 
1 - Signs in and out only if reminded 

Appearance and Manne^ 

1. Dresses ^ppropr^tely ♦ \ 

* 5?- Always wears clothing appropriate for* the total school envirorunent qmd for classnoonri 

* / activities ' ' . ^ • ^ . 

4- Frequently wears clothing appropriate for the total school ^vironmerll and ^^'Nlim&2S^!^ ^ 
"^t ^ activities ^IP^ 
3- Sometimes wears dqthing^appropfiate for the total school environment and for classro^ri / 
activities 



c 



2 - Seldom, wears clothing appropriate for the total school^environment and for classrpo 



activities 



^j^j^k^^ears clotfiin^ inappro'prijte^r the total school environment ^nd for clas^oom activities 



Speaks clearly , v * •* 

5 - Alway&.speaks clearly and uses a well-modulated voice 
4 Frecjuenily speaks clearly and uses a vveJ4-moduLa^ voice 
3 - Sometipnes' speaks clearly ar^d uses^ a vyi^l-mocjulated v^fe 
'2 - ^Idom speaks clearly or uses a well-modulated vqig^^* « 
1 - Speech is unclear and inappropriately modulfted/ 



ERLC 
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3. ''Shows respect and concern for adults and children . . . ^ 

* 5 ~ Always speaks clearly and uses a well -modulated voice 

4 ~ Frequently shows genuine respect and concern for adults and children 
3 ^ Sometimes^shows respect and co/icerh for* adults and children 
^- Seldom shows.respeot^and concern for adults and children 
T -r Does not show respect.and concern for adults and children 



V , ' * ' • ' 



-4. Tries to improve wo rj<: ; ^ . ' . 

, 5 7 Always tries to. improve wor^k. ' t ' - 

^. . 4 Freguently tries to improve work' - ' ' / 

3- - Tries t6 improve \itrork when guided to do^so 
. , ^ 2 — Seldom* tries to improve work' ' - * * 

1 Does aot fty to improve work ' ..^^ . . ^ . ^ 

Attitude ^* 

1. Shovys interest in work • ' ^ ' • 
' ; 5 ~ ^lway< shows interest in work , , ' ^ , 

4 - .Fret^eptly shows interest Jn work. ] ; ' . ^ ^ 

3 — Sometimes shows interest in work ' ' • * ' , • 

■ 2 — Seldom shows interes^j|^ work • ' 

1 ~ Never.shbws interest in work ' ^ ' * - 

• • • 

2. . Aocepts^cpnstri/ttive fcrlficism and recognition maturely 

. >^ - Always accepts constructive teriticism and recdgnition maturely - * * * 

Frifequently accepts constructive critlcrsm^and r^ogrtl^ . . 

Q ^ Someti jies accepts constrjdCtive critiCismand recognition!m^turety ' 

2 - Seldom accepts constructive criticism-and recognition ma\ufely 

1^ Does, not* accept^corfsjructive criticism and recognition • - • 

*3. ; Accepts respon^iBifitV^ .V " *^ ^ ' ^ ^ • 

5 - Accepts wHIingly^ll respgnsibihties given in the classroom ' ' , ' 

$ - Accepts many of the responsibilities given in the'classroom 

3 - Accepts^some of^the fesponsibilities given In^the classi-ocjp ' ' ; '^>; 
^ 2- Seldom accepts responsibilities given inWcf^roo'm'' . ^ ♦ / 

1 - Does rK)|||pcceptanyjesponsibiiitiesgi\/^'n the classroom : " 

4.^ Mamtainsa positive attitud^ ' ^* ' ' . ' . ' 

. • 5 Al\^ys maintains a helpful, cheMui; and friendly attitude wherl working in the cJassioom 
4-^ irequently mafntains a helpful. cheerful, and friendly atfftCide when wCKking in the * " 
'o claisrbom ***.•, , . " * 

3- Scwetirpes maintains a helpful, fcheerfut, and frifindly .attifiJde vyhen working in the 
classroom . ' ' ^ . * ' ^ ^' 

2 - Seldom maintains a helpful, cheerful, and frieqtfly attitude wh^ working in the classroom 
1 -tamtams a negative aXtitDde when-workin^ in thh classroom ^ 

Initiative • r ^ - . ^ » - - * 

f m 

1. Does things that need to tte'done, without being toici . . - • ^ \ 
> Always do^s things that -need^to be done, withogt being to'jd / - < ^ ' ' 
Does many things that nped to be dpne,^without bemg told " ^" 
• 3- Does some things that need tq be done, without tfeing to|d 

jjf - Does few things that need tb be dpnfe,.without being told \, * 

1 - Needs tg be to|d to do everything^ * » >, ' " * 



v 
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Uses resourcefulness in work *^ 

5 - Uses a varfety of resources to complete all assignments 

4 — Uses own resources to complete some-assignments . 

3 -rz Uses few resources to complete assignments 

2 -'Seldom uses own jesources to complete assignment? 

1 - Needs to 'be given help with all assignments 



3. ^Asserts self positively in ;:lassroom'"' ; ^ 
' 5 - Always plans and initiates aotfvities that are within the procedures and limits established 
by the teacher ' * ' ^ * • ' \ . 

4 — Frequently plans and initiates activities that are within the procedures and limits 

establi^edlby the'^teacher , . . ♦ 

3 - Sometimes plans and initiafes activities that are wijhin the procedures and limits 

established by the teacher , , ^ 

-2 - Seldom plans and initiates activities that are vvfthin trie procedures and limits established 

by ttie teacher' J ^ ' • ^ 

1 - Plans and initiates activities that exceed the limits, and procedures e^ablishe^ by the . 



teacher 



4. 



Initiates own plans and ideas 

5 - Always mitiates own plans arni ideas 

4*- Frequently initiates own plans and ideas 

3 - Sometimes Initiates own plan? and ideas 

2 - Seldom initiates own plans and idjRs 

,1 — ^ever initiates ov^ plans and ideas/- , \ 

s , ' \ 

Shows initiatiye>ithin limits set by teacher 
5 - Always initiates appropriate plansind ideas 

4 - Frequently initiates appropriate plans and ideas 

3 Sometimes initiate* appropriate plank and ideas 
2 Seldom initiates appropriate plans and idegs^ 

1 - Initiates inappropriate plans anti ideas 




Dependability* 




Fulfills assigned respensibjlities . /. ^^"^ 

5 -*Fi4fills alLassignedfesponsiblikies completely and Efficiently 

4 - Fulfills many aligned responsijjilities completely and efficiently . . . 

3 - Fulfill? some assigned responsitfilities completety and^fficiently ) 

2 - Fulfills few assigned responsibilities completely and ^ff icientjy 

1 - Does not fuffilt assigned responsibilities ' v . ' 

Follows through on assigt^d and serf-initiated projects * * • • ' 

Follows through on all assigned and seJf-Lpritiated 'projects ^n)ptJy and completely - 

4 — Follows through on many aKigped and felf-initiate^ projects pfompfly and completely 

3 - Follows through Qn some assigned and self-3nitiated projects promptly and complfetely 

2 - Follows-through on few assigned and seff-initiateci projects prorhfjtly^^ c^ppletely 
1 - Does not foHovv through on any aligned ^nd self- initiated pVojects promptly ind' 

completely^ ^ ' ' * ' ' - *' 



Relationships with Qhildren ' ^ - 

1. Helps guide children through learning experiences 

5 - Helps children understand all basic work skills that are presented by the teacher 

4 - Plelps children understand nriany of the basic concepts alid skills that are presented by the 

teacher * . vl* v * 

3 - Helps children undersfend sonrie of the basic concepts and skHls that are phesented by the 
teacher . • ^ 

2 - Helps children understand few of the basic concepts and skills that are presented by the 
^ teacher ' * ^ , 

1 - Doesinot helpxhildren understand any of the basic concepts and skills that are presented 

by the teacher jflk 

2. Works in a one-to-one relationship with a child ^ x 

5 - Always presents basic cohcepts an^^ skills satisfactorily when working In a one-to-one 

reletiorvship with children 

^ Fj^uently presents basic concepts and skills satisfactorily when working in a one-to-one 
'^relationship with children ^ . 

^ , 3 -Sonr)etinr)es presents basic concepts and skills satisfactorily When working in a one-to-one 
relationship with children . 

2 - Seldonr) presents bW concepts and skills satisfactorily wH(ki working in a one-to-one 

relationship with cnroren 

1 - Does not present basic concepts and skills satisfactorily when working in a one-to-one / 
#' f relationship with children . ^ ' I 



WorKs with small groups of <:hikiren 

5 - Afyvays presents basic concept} and skills satisfactorily when working with small groups 
of children 



, 4 - Frequently presents basic concepts and skills satisfactorily whfto wdrking with small 
groups of children ^ ^ 
3 - Sometimes presenls.basic concepts and skills satisfacWily vyhen working with small 
groups of children . ' 4 • \ , ^ 

^ 2 - Seldom presents basic ct)nceffts and skills^tisfac^rily when workma With small groups 
• . or children . . ' • , . \ 

% 1 ^ Does not present^&asit concepts and skills satisfactorily when working with small groups^ 
of children . * , . ^ . . * > \ 

4.. Maintains rapport*with children 
f 

\ 

5. Uses .appropriate methods of guiding children's behavior 



5i- Always maintains a pbsitivai|ppport with'children 
4 - Frequently maintains a positive rapport with children 
3 - Somet^es maintains-^ positive rapiifort with children 
2 - Seldom maiotains'a positive rapport with children 
1 Never maintains a positive rapport with' children 



.5 - ^ays knows how to ta^k.to children satisfactorily, when guiding their behavior/ 
4 - F,re9uently knows how^ talklo children satisfactorily when guidingfheif beh&viqr 
3 - S^uietimes knows how to tall^to ctiiWren satisfact(«-ily when'guiding their behavior 
2 - Sfeldom'knows hoKV to talk fochildren satisfactorily w/ien guiding their beti^'\or 
\- Does not talk satisfactorily with^hildren when guiding their behavior 
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G. Performiance 



Knows about available meHbrials and equipment ^ 

5 _ Always is informed about available materials and equipment, in the classroom 

4 - Frequently is informed about available materials and equipment in the classroom 

3 - Sometimes is informed about available materials and e^ipment in the classroom 

2 -r- Seldom is inf orpfied about available, materials and equipment in the classrOSm 

1 - Does not keep informed about available materials and equipment in the classroom 

Follows teacher's plans and directions ♦ . . 

5 - Always understands and follows teacher's plans and directions ^ 

4 - Frequently understands and follows teacher's plans and directions ^ 

3 - Sometimes understands arid follows teacher's plans^nd directions 

2 - Seldom undeTstands and. follows teacher's plans and directions 
1 - D^s not understand nor follow teacher's planjfand directions 



Prepares Qiassroom materials 

'5 - Always prepares materials accurately and carefully 
4- Ffequently.prepares materials accurately and carefully* 
3- Sometimes prepares materials accurately and carefully 
2 - Seldom prepares materials accurately and carefully 
1 - Does not prepare materials accurately an?J carefully 



Performs needed clerical and clearPtfp duties 
5 - Willingly helps with all assigned clerical and clean-up activities 

4 - Willingly hel(3s with many assigned clerical and clean-up activities 

3 - Willing^/ helps w^th some assigned clerical and clean-up activities 

2 - Willingly helps With few assigned clehcal and clean-up activities 

1 - Does/iot help with assigned clerical and clean-up activities 

Uses time effectively - . 

5 — Always makes the 'most effective use of tmne when heljDmgin the classroonf 

4 - Frequently makes the most effective use of time wHen helping in the classroom 

3 - Sometimes makes the mo^ effective use^f time when helpingin the classroom 

2 - Seldom makes the most effective use of time When helping in the classroom 
1 -•oes not usenime effectively r • 



H. '\ Cooperation 



'Cooperates with teacher. " ^ 

5 - Always supports and cooperates, with the-teacher. 

4 - Frequently^^ppqrts a^(l cooperates witf^the teacher 

3 - Sometimes supports and cooperates with the teacher 
'2 - Seldohfi supports andTopp^ates with the teacher ^ 

1 - Does ^ot support and cooperate with the teacheV 
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3. 



Cooperates with classroom children ' 

5 - Always shows willingness and ability to-work cooperative^ with the children ' ^ 

4 - Frequently shows wtllinflness and ability to work cooperatively with the children 

3 - Sometimes shows wniingness and ability to v^k cooperatively with the children 

2 - Seldom shows willingntess and ability to work cooperatively with the children 

1 - Does not show wNlingness or ability to work cooperatively witb-the chHdren 

Cooperates with other members of the school faculty ' • 

5 - Always shows wrtijngness and ability fo work cooperatively with othe«Jaculty members 

4 - Frequently shows willingness and ability td work cooperatively with other faculty members 

3 - Sometimes shows willingness and ability to work cooperatively with other faculty members 

2 - Seldom shows willingness and ability to work cooperatively with other faculty members ' 
1.- Does not show willingness or ability to work cooperatively with other faculty members 



To the Teacher - . - ^ 

\ . . 

Just a reminder . ^ ^. v ' • * 

The evaluation of your student aide is due in Room A-233 of the Educati^ Services 
Centerjn Rockville by ; • If I can help w.th-the evaluatioi>fn any way 

please contact me. * / ' 

Thahk you. 



(Mrs.) Janice A. Geletka 
^ Teacher Speciahst 

Stude/it Aides for Kindergarten Teachers * 
TeleplwneNo. 2^9-3506 



1^ < :. 
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VII. ORGANIZATIONAL FORMS FOR THE PROGRAM 

A. Program. Micies , , 

B. Registration Materials 



C. Requests for Aides and;>laterials for Teachers 

D. Observation Pdrms 



E. Training Information 

F. Seminar Forms 

G. Evaluation Forms 



H. Transportation Jfcquests 



A. PROGRAM POLICIES t 

Board of Education Resolution No. 642-71 originally set up the Student AideS for Kindergarten Teachers 
Prog^a^m. * ' 



MCPS Policy 30h8 describes how the program is implemented. 



^ MONTGOMERY COUNT^TPUBtiC SCHOOLS 


Regulation 3018 


' Subject 1 

STUDENT AIDES FOR KtNDEBGARTEN TEACHERS ^ 


Date cHf Issue: 

September 14. 1976 


Rescission: ^ 

MCPS Regulation 301-8,^''^ 
dated 3/14/74 

• 


.Preparing Office: Associate Superintendent for Instructional Services 
^. ^ Departnnent of Curriculunn and Instruction 



I. PURPOSE 

To set forth -the policy statement establishing a program for student aides for kindergarten teachers-, 
an<*.lo establish procedures for select-ing, assigning, supervisirig, and training student aides to assist 
kindergarten teachers to tf^e maximum degree that it is beneficial to both the kindergarten prograrh-and 
the students who are serving as aides , • , ' • 
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II. POLICY , - 

Resolved, 77)at 

' • * - 1 

-'^ ' ' ' ' .1 

A, The Board of Education directs that a formal program of student aides be established )/\flfh the objeqtive 
of providing. student aides to assist kindergarten teachers to the maximum degree that it is beneficial to 
both the fdfldergarten program and the students who are serving as aides; and 

Student aides should be selected m the spring of each year for the fotfo'wing school year, and ap()ropriate * 
training should be providec^ for the fdndergartep teachers and the aides, with the Idndergarten teachers' 
participatton in development of the training program; and 

A process of selection shall be del^loped to insure the best possible matching of teachers and aides. 
Following completion of each school year, the teacher and ^he student shall provide a written evaluation 
of the worl< experience of each aide, and " . ' 

a The superintendent shall investigate the desirabi^kty of heaving such a progrsim included in the MCPS 
^ Program of Studies and shall also determine if' credit tpward graduatiqn can be awarded for such 
service 

(Board Resohjtion No. 642-71, /Voiemd^r -22, ;977; * . ' ' ^ 



a 



Wl BACKGROUND 



Students have. served in -a variety of ways as aides m classrooms for the past several years. In 1971 a 
program was formally established by Board action, and a teacher specialist was appointed to 
coordmate the program of student aWes for kindergarten teachers. The specialist's responsible 
. adminjstrativetv to the coordinator of early childhopd education in the Department of Curriculum 
and Instruction. 

The progVam, "Student Aides for Kindergarten Teachers," offers s|udents an oppt^unity to assist a 
professi-onally trained teacher and to work with children who a||^ust beginning their schooj iTfe. 

Under the guidance of the kindergarten teachof, the student .aide develops concepts. about how 
; young children grow and learn, works with individual children and small groups in learning 
actiN?itie$,rand exproros professional and paraprofessit)nal careers in early childhood education. 

IV. PROCEDURES ^ * ^. • • 

A. Student Registration ' • . 

In their catalogue of course offerings usffflW preregistration counseling, high schools list the 
progi'am, "Student Aides for Kindergarten Teachers," under a special section on "internships," 
"extended experience," or "special elective MQgrams." Ttf?program.i$ offered for credit. 
Interested students' in Grades 10-12 .complete MCPS Fgrcp 345-8. Student Aides for 
Kindergarten Teacher Registration, ^nd register for' the program during the registration period 
established for the high school., MCPS Form 345 8 is forwarded to the teacher specialist for 
student aides for kindergarten teachers. Department of Curriculum and Instruction 

B. Selection and Assignment of Students 

^^ All Icindergarten teachers are invited' to participate in this program. Requests for student 
^ aides are. to be submitted^by the elementary principals to the coordi'nator of early 
childhood education no. later than May ^i: j, . , 
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2* Requests for student afdes and applications, from eligible students ar6. reviewed by the 
teacher specialist. Based on tha needs of the elementary school, the geographic location, 
and the skills and interests of. -the high school student, a student will be /eferred for^an 
interview with the, kindergarten t^acher'before.the'end of the 5ch6o1 year or before the 
beginning of the fall session. ♦ , / . , . . . 

3. A student selected to serve as an aide to a kindergartenjBfcner is assigned to the 
elementary sqhool fbr a kindergarten session five days a wel||r . 

4. Attempts are made to assign students ta elementary schools within walking distance of, 
their home 9^ secondary school. However, when a student needs transportation to and/or 
from the as^gned .elementary school, the -coordinator of early childhood education 
notifies the director of transportation that. MCPS bus service is needed for the student 
aide. Bui service for^. this program is provided within ,an allocated budget. In those 

' instances when students ele^ct to provide their own transportation or when it is not possir 
' ble for MCPS to provide transportation and otBr transportation ffar a student is ar/anged, 
the student must submit MC^ Form SGO-dT Application to Participate in an Activity 
Away from School for Which MCP\ Transportation Is Not Provided to participate H^the 
program. " . ^ *. ^ 

5 Students must^have a current negative TB test result before working in the, elementary 
school. ^ ^ . . * 

\ 

Training of Student Aides • • ^ ^ 

M A training program for student aides is developed in cooperation with, the participating 
kindergarten teachers and is begun in^tie spring for the following sphool year. Trammg 
includes: „ . ' 

a) Observing kmdergartqri classes and/or dtscussing the program anrf expectations with 
the princrpal and kindergarten teacher » • 

b) Meeting with experienced aides to discgss various aspects of the program 

» * . - ' * 

c) Attending during August d half-day in-service progran^ Which includes experiences 
to assist the student in! ' 

(1) r Understanding the role and reiponsibilities of an aidf 

(Hi Understanding characteristics of kindergarten 

(3) Developing techniques for working with young children ^ 

(4J developing skills and understandings related to the cQnt^nt of kindergarten 
- . instructional programs • * * ^ ' ' 

^ * d) Attending\scheduled in-service senn(«ars held at the high school during the school 
year. Seminars are scheduled and' conducted by the teacher specialist for student 
aides f6r kindergarten teachers. . . - ^ 

•2. Student aides are supervised by *th€ classroom teacher and by the teacher specialist for^ 
student aides for kindergarten teachers for the duratioiT of the assfgnment. * * . 
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Role of the«tudent Aides . ' 

The student aides read storfes to cl^ildren. prepare materials for art and other^ctivities, setup 
and conduct simple science experimerlts, design and prepare bulletin boards, assist the teacher 
in the use of. instructional equipnaent, belp children with the use oj woodworking materials, 
assist on field trips, gqide children in physical 'education'^nd outdoor play, and perform other 
activities helpfuPto teachers and Students. ' , 

Evaluation of the Student Aide and the^^ogr^m* 

1. At. the end of each high ^hool grading^eripd/ an evaluation conference between the 
student aide and classroom teacher is helanrtte,termine the progress of the Student aide 
and the effectiveness of the program. The teacher specialist participates in the conference 
at the request pf 'the kindergarten teacher or tf^'e student. 

' ' - ^ \ ' • ' ^ 

2. MCPS Fory 345- 3^ Report of Rerformanee of Student Aides for Kindergarten, (six 
reporting periods) or MCPS^ Form '345-4 (four reporting periods) is completed by the ' 

" classroom teacher and forwarded to tha teacher - specialist for ^stodent aides for 
. ^ kindergarten teachers for review and transinittatto th^igh school counselor. 

3. Th§ counselor records the student's grades and credits on the cumulative record (CR-1 or 
PDS-2).^A student SferviQg as an aide in an elementary school for one and one-half hours 
each day may accumulate one credit for participation for a full year, or two credits for 
three hours participation each day for a full year. The credit is designated as "Supervised 
Internship"' in the ^elective credits category and may be used to meet the .cne^it 
require/nejjts for graduation/ ° . ' t - 

4. The teacher specialist will sun/^y the' participants in the program, concerning its effec- 
tiveness arid Will inform .the coordinator cif ?arly chitdhood education of the results of 
the survev. * • ^ ' 
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B. REGISTliATlON MATERIALS 



^ These registration materials are g\^pn to the high school studentsJjKaipteteas they enroll for the program 



4- 



in the spring.,^ ' W ^-""^ \ " ' 

Student A ides for Kindergarten Teachers Registration, Form 345-8. T^is form is used' by ihe counselors a\ 
each secoTidary school to register students for the pro-am. One copy is retained at the secondary school for 
the counselor's records, anc^the other copy is sent to the Tieacher^Specialist for Student Aides for . 
Kindergarten Teachers: . ' ^ : • ^ ^ 

" Appiication to Participate in An Activity Away from School for Which MCPS Transportation Is^^o^^ \ 
Provided, MCPS Form 560-3 1 . Students who will be providing their own transportation, to and from the 
elementary school 'vfHnsi complete MCPS Form 560-31 and enclose it with their registration form, ^ - 

'AiU Emergency Accident Form is completed by th« high schoot student at the training session and is then 
given to the elementary school secretary at the opening of school in the fall. ^ " 

An Aide Interest Form is completed by the high s^hoolstudent at the'fraining sessi6n and is forwarded to>--^ 
" Che elementary sfchool kindergarten teacher with whom the high school student will be working. 

A TB Sl^in Test. MCPS Fo^560-I3 is completed durln&the summer and must be given, along x^'ith the . 
Emergency /^^^ent Form, to the secretary of the elemerjtary'school at which the studenfwill be working ^ 
wh^nTchool open^ m the fall. , * , ■ . * ^ 

An Orientation Letter rsleifl-to e~ScTi'st%3ent After arranfgements for.the spring orientation have been made 
with- the high school. * . * * 
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Department of Cucriculum and Instruction ' 
MONteoMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOlS ^ , 
Roclyille, Maryland 


T \ - ^ 

^ — ! • > ' ^ - 
* STUDENT A^DES FOR KINDERGARTElf T^CHSRS • ^ 
REGISTRATION 

i ' ' * 


Name 


% 








^ Date 




41ome Address W 






> 








• # 


t 












Street* 




City 






. .State 




Home Phone - i» • 

-A. 


Gra'de ' 


□ lOth 


g iitTi 


, 4 . - 

Qi2tb _ 





High School 






Counselor 

• 




« ; ^=^-5 — * — 


1 



1st 



* CO^nmejTts 



2nd . 



Time you h^v^ registered toJje an aide. A.M Froi 




Tra^i 



^ Time 



Location 



ing Tjme Preference 
(Please see counselor ^^-1 
• for schedule) 



1st 



Tor schedule) 
CorT|g|mN»^ 



.2nd- ' ^ 








3rd . , 




" r 





















Transportation (Check One)L/ 

Cp ^ I have my dwn transportatio/i {Compete MCPS Forn:i 560-31 . Application to Participate in An Activity A^ayjrom School . 
" ' V 4 ^9^ ^^^^^^f^^'^ran^yortationh Not Provided. 7^uf^7^\X?^^^ [' ^ 

(. P 1 will need to ride an MCPS bus if possible ' ^^ » ^ ' 



Previobs expecience wrth elementary age chiidrerf' , 



X^omments 



—0 



Please return application to ^ Teacher Specialist for Student A.dei fcfr Kindergarter^ J^\Mrs ' 

.\ - . Room A-23/, Washington Cj^ter ' . - - - 

Any «HJestldnsiDay be referred,to ' • Teajcher Speciahsvfpr Student Aides for Kindergarten Teachers' 



\ " ' ' —1 ' X 

' iiighaKii^ bf Stude#it' » * " - * * • ; . . - ' " 
^ , ^ 


• Date_^- 


.Sigdatufjp of Parent/Guardian - - . . ^ 

^ • ' ' — — - — : ^ — : , t 


ft ■ ■ ■ ' ' — 

Date • . * 


Signature of Counselor - . , , • » 

• t. ^ 


D^te. 



MCPS Form 345-8. OctobPlfl73; 



V^^^''''E/^rvisorofEari;Ch.Who(Kl Education, YELLbW/Qburwpl* for Student " 



Office the Assoaate Superintend eh t For Administration 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Rockville, Maryland 



APPLrc/q|up TO pArtictfAte Iff an . 

ACTIVITY AWAY FR^M SCHOOL FOR WHICH 
MCPS TR^NSPdfffATfON rS NOT PROVtPED * 



SECTION I - TO BE COMPLETED BY STUDENT APPLICANT 

I wisH to be excusecj from regular classes on J 



f > 



date(s) 



fr.om 4— 



a.m./p.na 



a.m./p.m 



_a_ir^ order ^ 



^1 



scr^ activity^ 



> 
















: 








— *n — 


- — ^ 












For transportat<o{^in cor>necti^in with this activity*! shaN, (check one) 



CD iT ' Itee public, transportation faciUties \ f - 

CD 2 DnVe my ©wn or my parents' fguardians') cSr with no passengers. ^ W 

CD' 3. Drive my own br my parents' (guardians') car with ^_inumber) passengers, 



Names of Passengers' ^ ' 



□ '4 

□ 5 



Ride in a car driven by a fellow stu^^ni. Narijp of Driver;. 
Oth^r (^eciV) ^ 



Signature of Student 



-Date , 



SECTION II - TO BE COMPLETED BY PRINCIPAL OR ... DESIGNED 

The st,udent named above may be excused to engage in the activity described above. 
'I ^ » ■ 



The attendance on 



date(s) 



.will be recorded as* 



Present 

Atjsent n 4Code 08. "Work on activity accepted by school authorities as reason far excusilftg pupil") 

- ' ♦ •• ' * . * 

Signature of Prirjcipal ^ , ^ Date 

(or , designee) ' ' . " * 
Name of School Staff Sponsor of Activity (if applicable) : * 



SECTION IH- TO BE CQMPLETED BY PARENT, U#GAL <3UARDIAN, OR ELIGIBLE STUDENT dSyearvold) . . ^ . 

^ (Read carefully befdre signing.) . 

The Bodid of Education c/f Montgomery County and its servants, 0gents, and empToyees dp not provide insurance to cover either 
the ac^^y described above or transpoj^ion to and from such activity ^ 

I, as pareru (or>leqdl guardian) of th'^|flB^fH<(wned abov^, or ejigibfe studH^^H^, by signing below, give permission for the sa^d 
student to f)articipdte m the tnde pendent activuy^e^cr-i bed and release, acQU't, and forever discharge the.BQar<;| of EdJ(fation of 
Montgomery Ccmnty and its servant*;, agent?, and employees froro any^and.all liabilit«v now accrued or hei^atter to accrue dn 
account of any afld all clSims or causes of actionV/vhiifh I the undersigned r^w or m^y hereafter' have for personal injuries, ^ 
damage to property, lost of services, medical expenses. losSes or damages of any and §very kirrd or nature 'Whatsoever thai may* ^ 
arise from parlf^Tpation la the activity described above, and*^ agree to anido indemnify and save harmfes^' the Boar d of 
Education of Montgomery Cgunly and its servants, agents, and employees from, all claims or causes xyf action in coi^nection 
therewith . - , * . . , ^ 

• Signature of Parent. 'Legal Git»rdian or Eligible Stddent , ^ 

Date , 
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EMERGENCY ACa0ii»fTi^ORM } 
; (to be filled out by Student Aide) ' 



Name . 



Hgrae Address - ^ 



Home Phone ^ 



^Person to^Gontact in case of emergency 
Name ' : 



V 



Phone f ' /' *■ 

Per^ofi ta.ontact in case parent or guardian c^not beVeached; 

Name ^ , . 



Phone. 



family Doctbr v ^ 



^ Piione 



7^ 



Hospital 4)referencb. . 



Have you ever hjien allergic to-apy medicine? _ 



Are you highly allergic to anything? (t?.g.. bee stings) 



Name of High SchodT } ¥hone 



Person to notify at High School ' " ^ 



AIDE INTEREST FORM 



V. 



'..Studeht Aide's Name 

• •* 



Elementary School 
Please. check activities tnwhich you are interested: 



A. In Clas^^m ^ 

pla!^l|relk(}ing gardes * 

playing language arts games 

typing language stories. 
* * printmg language stories* 

helping to make creative writing word ^^jff^ 

helping with soci^ studies work 

supervising spel^g dplls 
. supervising m,ath work ' 

reilBing stories 

playing pian8 or other musical instrument 



High School 
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' leading^chorarmusf? ♦ ■ , \ 

"teaching folk dancing ' * ^ - 

' setting up. fof, -assisting with, and clQ^nii|ig up: 

. ^ ' i . ' ^ 

*afterart projects * ^ 
after science projects ' % > 
supervismg outdoor play . , _ ^ 
assisting with opening exercises 
other , — '—— — 

•■■ — ' . . ■ • ; : 

• t . * 



176^ 



Willing 



Yes 


No • 


to try - 
















-•^1^ 








\ 














- 










• * 




• 


1 






♦ ' — 




) 














* • 














— « — ^ 


■f ^ 
















* 

• 




r . ' 






f 



F^ovidinji indi^dual Help (one-to-oniV with: 

' reading ^ * • . ^_ • . * . 



* language arts 

music 

pu2?zles 

printing 
- reports 

stories 

testing 

other ^ 



\ 



,0 



Enrichment Activities 

. musK; \ . s 

' art ^ . - 
sewing * 
crjjfts 

5ci,encc 




I 



p. Clerical-type Duties * 

' collecting money ^ 

* taking attendance 

preparin^^ucational n)a^als 
• makingcharts" 



Yes ' No 



making bQlietinsl)oards • * 
recording test scores , 
correcting papers ^ 
typing dittos and .using duplicator 
preparing kit^ 
filing 1 



organizing bookshelves 



other 



1*^ 



5« 



Willing- 
to try 



* 
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Office ofPersonnet Services > 
MONTGOMERY COUNTV PUEfLIC" SCf'tOOL& 
■ Rdckvtlte', Maryland '20850 




tb'^rcening recobd 



.,ona, 12 .^n.hs ,.o. .^e.da.e o, .a.n.^.e ^^^el'^'^l'^?^ ^^^^^^^^ -^2?^ 



TO 



J 



RETURN THIS FORM/COMPLFTED TO' 



DDPO US6 ONLY 



INSTRUCTIONS 
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TO TH€ PHYSICIAN 




1 

^ r 


^ — i 

i 



^_ .woc^wu^ln 5>Mn icbi. ioifia* test-islo be by Tine*, Mono Vacc*^ 
or Manioux wftr> 5 T u. of PPD-S. All fests must bo^read w»thtnU8-96 
tioijrs aflfii appi.eauon Pe^ons wt+> prevrousfy ptsftive tests or.with 
disease or ta^^ng (mnjur>o-supRresstVfe drugs or other medications 
Ahich gaay pro^iuce anergy should not be skin tested • 

REQUIRED IMMpiATE FOLLOW-UP: ^ \ . ' ' 

'Positive Tine^ono.Veccyr Mantoux CHEST X-RAY* 
'Ooi.Dtfo-1 T-ne or MonO'Vacc RETEST WITH MANTOUX 
'D-Mj6ru' Mantoux CHEST X-RAY AND' RETEST IN 3 MONTHS 

. A second doubtful t«sl_r&quiires no lurther testing - , > 



" pn&« or Mono Vacc? Date given. 



1 



Read. 



REACTION: 

) 



^antQux 



Vesicuiffttonrnecroais or ufceration 
Any reaction other than above 
Np reaction 



•SrZE OF* , 
INDURATION: 



Date gi]|en. 

'♦10 mm an4 dver 
S-'g mm ' ^ 
0-4 mm " * 



-S^ad 



az Positive'' 
= Doubtful* 
=r Nega^ve 



.1 



^ Poattii^ 
= Dout^ful* 



CHEST^X;RAY Must be of go*od film duality and taken in postenor- 
^anterior om^mm^ 



Known converter during last year? 
18 this the 3 months' follow-up test^ 
Previously positive? 



= Negative 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



fJ^d^^^?^K^'^^F^^'^'•^'^^ DISEASE: A person with a t^istSfy or 
' Zn^n^? oHub^rculous disease in me past, or a person suspecti^or 
' -mo^t ?K ^^^^ '^^^''^"^ »o Health Depart- 



4 

sto^y 01 



TB Negative X-/ay Date taken 

TBV^nd^ngs Prob active, Prob inactive. Posa 

_ * . T^. OuAlltinnflhiii 



Evidence or history of inactive icllsease 



ki. J i.ruoi rojorrou lo ine neaitn uepart- . 

mei^t, virith physici4r\ s observations and recommendations for further 
r.Tr^^l?^^u ^^ard.ng'cert.f.cat.o-n Upor^ut^jal agreement the de-^ ^ 

^K^^^n J^n m'^tf ^^t'PP'^S''"**''^"'®^"- «^ch person r^y 
«lso apply to t«e de^^rtment directly for clearance 



□ 

n 
□ 

□ 
□ 



i ^ 



Other Finding 



NH CH^MOPRdWlYLAXIS. Enrollment »n a course of INH preventive 
therapy pe^nflts clearance vthile therapy continues Con^letion of a 
. 12 monttTs course of therapy permits clearance for an additional 6' 
/ncfnthj when a negaTtve x-ray <s required forjinal oftarance fdf 3 
years w , 



"W^e person n^med above 
is on current INH therapy started 

has completed 12 months of iNH 



therapy on 

: hd\ obtained a r^gative x-ray 6 AiontfVsfter 
/ completing a 12 months course of INH * . 



I hereby certify thatVhav?perforrfied tDe tests and examinations (tat^'aBove 



/ completing \ 

has taken INH for^ 
, 1 . ^ 



Date x-r^yed . 

_ mofiltis 



□ 
□ 

□ 



Physician's Signature J 



ddress 



'HEALTH DEPARTMENT CONCURRENCg, WHERE AqUJRED: Reneweyjatetl 



MOPS Form 56(K13. February'1975 
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. Action Code, 
f — " 



* « Dbpijftni^t of liirrtculum and Instruction* 
• Student Aides for Kindergarten Teachers 

850 Hungerf ord Drive, Room A-233 . ^ 
% Rockviile. Ma^nd 20850 

. . Telepltonc: 279-3506 # 



V 



to the Student Aide: _ . 



Your app^cation to the'^udent Aides f9ii Kindergarten Teachers Program Ji^ been receivedK^nd I ajn 
V delighted to welcome yoii f^the program. I sincerely hoplf that you will find fhis to be a challenging and - . 
rewarding experience. T . ^ « u . . 

There wtH be/an ^nentatipn session^ Jor' the kindergarten student aides from your school at 

t ^ ' ' ' ^ *' , . ' ' * . 

' ''V-*- on_ '^ronv to ^ . During this session- ybu 

^ ^ — ^ / . ' • *' ^ V . 

will:. ' • . . ' . ' 

Vievy^ slide^presentation which describes the program * • . ^ 

2. -Receive a kinldergarte'n aide handbook and otherrelated materials 

\ 3^. Make arrangements*tb visit the elementary school yoii ^ave dibsen. observe in the kindergarten 
' classro^nvand'jmeet with the kindergarten teacher ^ • * ^ * 

• -Ibis, is an important session for all of us. and I am looking forw^d to meeting you. \ ^ ' ' 

, / . ' ' Sincerely, » . ^^^-w^ \ 




^ '^JAG:peb 



(Mrs.)^Janice A. Geletka i' * j >, • 

\ , ^ ^ Teicher Specialist ^ ' - ^ :* / /^"^^ 

Student Aides for Kindergart^ Teachers * . . ♦ . 



C. .REpt'ESTS FOR ArDf:^ ANDMATERIAISFOR TfACHERS * 

A femb^fldu^ mviting kinciergatten teachefs m parttcipate^^ the program is, sent to all elementary 
.r clf ' ^"""'y-Tte requests for aWes are returned to the Coordinatof of Early Childhood Educ'ation 
. , at the Educational Service* Ceater.. Students who have enrolled io the program are ihen matched with the 
clo'iest elementary school requesting aides; '»>■ '.* * . . • ' >■ 

An Aide rnformation Card is given ta each kindergarten "teachei^being assigned a student aide. '' V 

A Program Descripiion is giveri to each kindergarten teacher beilig assigned a^tudem aide. • 

^ A bi/Uetin is given-to each kindergarten Wher being assigned a student -aidef 

An Attendance Sheet is g.ven"to eadi kindergarten teacher being assigned a student aide (either a 9-week 
sheet or a fr-^eek. sheet, depending on the students high school's arading p?riod arrangement). ■ 

^ e Student AMe's ^^vation aT#e Elementary Sclfool is kiven K> e^ch 
• teaoher prior to his/ her- aideV initial spring visit and -Tnterview. ■ ' , . ' 



. A Memorandum is sent td principals advising, them of aide assigijjnents. 



r 



\ 



/ 



ERIC 



181 * 



187> 



Sample to be Sent in the Spring 

v 

Department of Curgcufum and Instruction 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY^UBUC SCHOOLS ^ 
* * Rockville, Maryland 20850 ' . 



•5^ 



MEMORANDUM ' * \ . \ \ ' 

To: . 'All Elementally Scho<4PnndpaU and Kindergarten Teachers , ' . 

* From: ♦ * William ZacTimeier, Wrtctor i ^ . 

Department of O^iculum and lnstruction * , / ^ • 

Refi^f^uj^ions; Edythe G. Adams, Coordinat(^ Early Childhood Education, Division of Academic 
" Skills, I)epartment of CurrKa^lum anrf Instruction/ 279-3506 . . ^ 

Subject. Studentpldes for Kindergarten Teachers 

Durmg ^e past three school years, a nurgbef of kind^rgarteft teachers have^eceivjed assistance from high ^ 
, school student ^ides through the'Student Aides for Kindergarten Teachers Program.: Again in the coming 

197_-7^ school y^ar. some student aides will be available to kindergarten teachSrs who wish to 
. participate in the program. The overall objectivc'fjf the progi;am, as stated in the Policies and Procedures 

Handbook ("Stydent Aides for Kindergarten Teachers/' MCPS Regulatior^ 301;8,'March 1^,J974), is to, 

provide **studer)t aides to assist' kindergarten teachers to the ms^imuip djfgree t[iat it is beneficial to both ^ 
'th^ kindergarten program and the students who are serving^s aidfe^." T^ie^pjirpb^e of this menvxis to calK 

your attention to this program/and to invite kindergarten teachers tt>,pafticigate. / . ' \ . 

^ The hi|j^ school student's part|^lpatingpin tt^e* prograrftr will receive t™|Hfc^V to ^|HeltTTg the * 
kindergarten as aides. During the y^|||||be student aides wil! be supervised by^jjPl^anice A. Gel^tka, 
Teacher Specialist in Early Childhoo^^Bcation. The quality of the aide'§ per^^ance will Be aissessed - 
^jy the ki|idergarten teachers: Mrs. GeletlcWill*a(so be available to assist in the evaluation if requested. 

The aides will be aSle fo.* perform a variety of instAictional; funct4^naK and 'clencaT-services ip the 
kindergarten. Some possible student aide activities ar& reading stones to small groups of children, helping^ 
children in an art activity; directing children in vocal music activities eotidugtmg simple science 
experiments, prepa'ririg art ajid science materials, atranging .audiovisual equipment and showing films; 
Assisting with kindergarten rourtd-^up, planning and helpjng individuals and smalj geoUE^of children wifh 



matheiWtics, reading; or lafvguage arts arctivities. teaching songs with musical^inJfnJn^nts'; and writing 
down stones dictated by children. It vs strdngly felt that both ,th^. aide^ ayd t\}e kindergart^- p^ogram 
wiil receive^ maximum benefit when the aides are Qsed^t^rimartlyNn the teadhing-legrning progress "in the 
kmde^rten classroom. ^ '\ ' ' ;^ • * - ' , * ^ * ^ " 

'The'studeni aides will sfTVe five days^ week, and the majority of aides will serve for d full l^indergacifen 
session each siJhool day. Time wilf-be provided during the year fo!*regularly Scheduled irt-service training, 
seminars for the- aides by .Mrs- Geletka. Schools will be notified as soon as the aides are^available tp start 
this ptogram: ma^t of the aides afe. ready to begin spon after school o^ns in September. . ? 



All Elementary School Principals and 
Kinderprtwi TeacHers 



>^though.a number of high school students have.enr.olled in next year's progw^n, ^ye may nevertheless be • 
unable to filP requests from all elementary schools. Requests which are not filled at the beginning of " 
September, however, will be kept on file, and as many of these requests as possible will be filled during " 
the year as new students enrc^intfTe program. ^. • 

We appreciate your, cqoperation I'n working with us in. this program. If you would Hke to participate in 
this program next year, please return the request form below to Mrs, Adams - '^^ 

■■ . \^ - ' ■ * . . ' 

WZ. pb ^ ■ , , _ , • . ^ 




To • Mfs. EdytheC. Adams, Coordinator of Early Childhood Edaca|ipn- 
Room A-233. Educational Services Center ^ ^ 



\ Subject- Student Aides for Kindexgarten Teachers during the SchoolYear 197 -7 ' 

sessions of kindergart^. • . ' ■ , ' V 



. would like ta request that 



We will have 

■ . « : « Ussfgned to help with the mormng kinJ^Mrteners. 

Hie morning hours ior the session are _j ■ a.m to a m - "- ' ^ 

- •■• ■' V . " ; , — ■ 

. ■ We would hkcto request tHat aide<s) be assigned to Jieip with^hr^^ftenlbon kindergarteners 

I nc afternoon hours lor the sessiorjari^it. _p.m:to- p'rr* ' 



Co[nrrtents 



; • 



''Name of School 



-A 



Signature of Principal 



Naoie of Teacher(s) ^ 



, 183 ^ 



* Name of Teacher(s) 
~~ ' Date - ■ 

• • f 



NAMEIDF.STUDENT AIDE . 
ADI 




HIGQ SCHOOL - 



DATES TRAINED . 



BEGAN IN SCHOOL. 



S 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 



TRANSPORTATION. 
.COMMENTS: 



. 4 



sl Telephone -No 



Stat& 



Zip 



COUNSELOR L 

^ TRAINED AT . 



BATE.OF TB TEST . 
. TEACHER l^j__L_ 



DROPPED FROM PROGRAM 
REASONS:'. 



If 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOI^S 
Student Aides for Kindergarten Teachers 



Program Description 



rhis program is designed to provide assistance to kindergarten teach'ers in their classrooms and tx) provide 
high school students with- practical expeftences in the field of elementary education. The program is 
organized in such a way as to make this experience;nutually beneficial to both the-high schoolstudent aide • 
and the kindergarten teacher. • ° i. 

Program <;oals . > ' * 

• ' - . 

The Student Aide for Kindergarten Teachers Program strives to- - • 

I Provide kindergarten teachers vntWassistance in both the instructional and functional activities m 
the classroom 

\ ■ ' • ■ •' • 

. 2 Provide hiRlj school students with an opportunUy to le^m about tliecharacteristics of children and 
develop afTpropriate skills for guiding children in then" activities .. ' 

3 Provide students with experiences in the elementary school that offer insights into the roje of a 
kindergarten teaqher * ' ' • • ' • ' ' 

- ' • ' . ' ' - > c 

4 Pro\ ide opportunities for high' school students to understand the program and operation of an ' 
elementary school - . . " 



Entrance of Studenl into the Program 



At the present time, high school Students interested in enrolling ih the program apply for enro 
February and March during^the estabhslred high school registration period in 'anticination of th 



Q acadertiic year 
- , Selection of Elementary Schools 



llmcitit in 
the coming 



ERIC 



All kincjergartcn teachers have been invited to participate in iht program through a memorandum to all 
e!ementai7 school principals. Requests for^tudent aides,are madfe through the elementary principal to Mrs. ^ 
Fdythe Adams. Coordinajor of. Early Childhood .Education. The program is then explamqd (o the 
eicipentary school principal and kjndergarten teacher hy the teacher specialist^ and arrangements for aides 
are made. . • * . *^ 

Procedure for Trainin^*^ 

Training for the stndeni aides in the kindergarten is begun in the spf ing of each year'forihe following schocJl 
year-. New student aides have, at this time, an opportunity to.meet with expe'rieriqed aides to discuss various 
aspects of the program. Durifig this time in the spring, the aides are also givea an opportunity to obitrVe In 
the kindergarten. ^ 

In August, a one-day staff d£velopment progrim is helj for all'-aides prior to Uieir'- placement [n the 
elementary sdioof. The training pjogram includes workon understaodipg the role ajid responsibiliUes of an 
ajde; understalidin^pharacteristics of kindergarten childcen; developing techniques for haridUhgcfiildren's' 
behavioc^loping skills in thfe various areas.pf the'kinde^anen curriculum - apt," mu?ic,*lMiguage arts 
scierife. mathematics. -and social studies^ discussing the program and expectations with the ^ incipal of 
theassignedelement^yschool and the kindergarten teachers » ' j 

* ■ '- • ^ ' . ' ■ ^ „ . . ' \ 



t 



^ssi jnment td^cho^s and Follow-up * 



The student aide applications are rsviewed by the principal and kindergarten teachers' in Sn attempt to 
m^h student aides with particular requests by kindergarten teachers. PrioftQ the^ide;s placement, the 
kindergarten teather has an opportunity to intej^'iew tlie aide. The student aide is theti assia^ed'to the 
demei\tary school for a full kindergarten session for five days a week. Onceamonth,atatimeconveniem to 
the kindergarten teachers and the elementary program, the ^ides return to the high sehool for an in-service 



seminar. • ' • / ^ 



. Frequently throughout the student aide> year in the kindergarten, the aiZi? is personaUy'upervised"by the - 
teacher, specialist. . ^ • 0^ ' 

Evaluation ^ ^ • 

'^tj^i the ^|Lof each hi^ scho^jjVading period, an evaluation conference between the student aide and the 
' kmderg^iln teacher is held tc^dletermihe the progress of the student aide and the effectiveness of the;aide 
program. A co^ of the student's evaluation fornvis then sent through the teacher specialist to the high 
school coifnsehor for recording of the grade. Eachaid^receives one credit for participating aQthe elementary 
school an |ouV and a half each day. A final program evaluation is completed*y.the kindergarten teacher at 
the e^nd of the year. 



PLEASE POSf IN ROOM 
I 



9 WEEK 

ATTENDANCE SHEET- 1976-77 
^ Student Aides for Kindergarten Teachers 



Student . , 

(Key: Check indicates presence; "A" indicates absence.) 
September' 



Bementary School 



October 
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2^ 
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Report ^ 



* February 



March 



27 


28 


31 
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44 Days April ^ 
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/ * , ' June 
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Days 
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Send Report'Cards 



Senior 

Report 



Report 



PLEASE POST IN ROOM 



Student . 



.6 WEEK % 
.ATTENDANCE SHEET- 1976-77 - 
Student Aidbs for Kindergarten Teachers 



(Key Chetk^indicates presence, "A" indicates absence, ^ 
Seotembep » ^ 



Elementary School . 



October 
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Report 
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March 
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Senior 
Reports 



Sand Raport Cards 



MONTGOMERY COU^^TY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Student Aides /or Kindergarten Teachefs Program ^ 

'. 

Suggestions to Teachers Prior to Student Aide's First Vjsit to 
the Elementary School • ' 



• 



^ All high school students who have enrolled ir>t he Student Aides for KiniergartenTeach<?l(p'rog?am for the 
^ - coming school year ha>?ebeen requested to visit the elementary school in which tHey \y4ild like to assist It is 

hoped that this experience will^ive the students a better understanding of the kinl^garten prograr»and of 
• ^ ^youn ^children, and will give you. as teacher. a.n opportunity to learn about pro/^ective aides The students 

have been re_quested.to remain after the children are dismissed so tha; you Whave an opportunity to talk 
— wiin them ^ > 

• f * 

During this observation and mterview\^you may want to: 

^ 1 Explain y^ur philosophy of working with children 
2. Outline your kindergarten progranvand classroom aclU'itieS 

3 Explain your needs for fieip in I'he classroom , ^ 

4 # Question students about their reasons fo^ enrou/ng in the program and about their e^^pectations 

5 Show.t^m^ey places in'the elementary scbfeol (mam office, health room, cafeteria etc ] and 
I introduce.lhem to some of the niembers of/he Staff ^ ' 

Please feel free to call the teacher specialistjil.279-^6 after the observation* interview to discuss whether or 
not vou would like to have this aide work in y/ur classroom ' ' 



Department of Curriculum and Instructipn * 
^ * \ • MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Rockville, M^rYtend '29850 



MEMORANDUM ^ * ^' 

To:' ' Elementary School kindergarten Teachers ' ^ 

; . ^ • ^ 1' 

From: William Clark, Director, Division of Academic Skill? • ^ • x . 

♦ Department of Curriculum and Instruction • ^ ' ^ 

Refer Questions. Edythe G. Adams, Coordinator of Y^Vj Childhood, 
Division of Academic Skills, 279-3506 

Subject* Status Report on Student Aides f?^r Kindergarten feachers . J, 

' * ^ • * ^ 

At the end of June' ^th^ newsletter- ''Early Childhood Education News and Views" was sent to all 
elemejitary school principals and primary teachers. Tliis oewsletttr contained an article, ''Student Aides 
for Kindergarten Teachers," which Indicated that Mrs. Janice Geletka, teacher specialist, had begun 
working with high school students who had. registered to be in the program for the coming school year. 
The article further stated that ^\..prijiclpals and teacher^ will be notified as sQon as aides become available 
for their school." . . , * ' * 

,Tlie purpose of this memofendum is to review.your request for a kindergarten student aide and the status 
of aides placed at your school. ' * ^ ^ . 

At the present time, our records indicate that your school, ' 1" ' Elementary School, 

requested kindergarten student aid^(s). The number of requests that have teen filled for your. 

school is . ^ 

We are 5orry that we are unab'le to fill all requests for student aides. at^his time, but the requests for aides 
from kindergarten teachers far exceeded the number X)f high schoql students who registered ffor the 
pr6gram. throughout the school year, high school students may continue to register for this program. If 
additional aides do become available to fill any of the student aide positions that are still pending, we 
wilf C0T\tact your school and arrange a conference with you to discuss the matter. ' 

|P ^ 

Name of Student AideCs) ^ Time Name of Teacher 



D. OBSERVAILpN FORMS _ 



^eacber Specialist's Afde Observation Notesareused by the teacher specialist when observingan aide In the 
elementary classroom , ' 

n' ' - / • ' * • 

A Form /or Obserfing Aide at Elementary School is sent to each kindergarten, teacher prior to the teacher 
• specialists visit to the classroom. • • ■ ♦ . 

? "J! Elementary School'.s giv^en to each prospective aide prior lo hi^Aier spring 

visit to tHt elementary cfessroom.^ r / k & 

An Elementary School Observation Report is completed by each aidvft*r his/ her visitUo the elementary 
I '>cnoo! and is discussed at the summer training session. . • . 



V 



{ 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBUC SCHOOLS 
Sjtudent Aides for Kindergarten Teachers Program 
Teacher Specialist's Aide Observation f^otes 



bjectives 



Attendance 

Attends class: arrives on 
time, calls school by starting 
time, if ilL si^,ns in each day 



Student Aide' 
Observatioa 
Record . 



Name . 
Date_ 



Appearance and Manner 
DVesses appropriately: speaks 
clearly, shows respect and 
concern: tries to improve work 



Attitude 

Shows interest in work', 
accepts constructive criticism 
and recognition maturely, 
accepts responsibility, 
maintains positive attitude 



Initiative 

Does things without being 
told: uses resourcefulness; 
asserts. self positively, 
initiates own pkns and 
ideas, shows initiative 



Dependability 
FulfilK assigned responsi- 
bilities, follows through on 
assigned ^nd self-it^itiated 
ppoject^ 



Relationships with Children 
Helps guid^ children Wough 
learning experiences, works one- 
to-one, works with small groups; 
maintains rapport; guides 
behavior appropriat-ely 



Performance * 
Knows about available materials 
and equipment; fallows teacher's 
» plams and directions; prepares 
classroom materials; performs 
needed clerical and clean-up 
duties 



4 



Cooperation 

, Cooperates with teicher, 
children, and faculty members 
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(Continued oft next page.) 



ohsER VA TION 



r 

Subject, Grade, or Activity: 



J 



Time from 



J I 



Specfal Considerations: 



CONFER EN^t^ 

^ Areas of Focus: 



Suggestions for Follow-up 



Signature of Observer , 
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^To the Teacher ^ 



I 

May I sfop by on , 
how^ 



Date 



to see 



is doing? If there is some^ 



reason wny this will not be a good*time for^^ou both, please call me. 



Teacher Specialist 

Student Aides for Kindergarfen Teachers 
•279-3506 , « 



r)en Tead 



MONTCX)MERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Student Aides for Kindergarten Teachers 



.To the High School Teacher, 



Date 



his an opportunity to observe at 
pementarV School on 



date 



from . 



to 



in preparation for the kind^garten student aide experience. 



Please sign below if the student h^ your permission to attend tikis observation. 
- Thank yoQ. for yq|jir cooperation. 



Penod 



. 1- 
2 
3' 
4 

P 5 

'6 



Teacher Specialist / ^ 
Student-Aides for Kindergarten Teachers 



ERIC 



Sgnatuff of Parent of Guardian, 



m 



20^ 



(Date) 



4 ^ 

STUDENT AIDE SHIEPORT ON FIRST- VIsTt TO THE ASSIQKED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



V Aide s Name 



Elementary Sclu^ol Visited 



Aide's High School: 



The questions below are designed td help you focus in on some of the activities you will be engaged in when 
you are assisting your teacher next year. Make brief notes, if you wish; ajid bring this report to the Aagusj 



training session 



I . What group activities do you se_e that you' might be assisting with next year? (e.g,, attend^ce onening 
exercises, story time, snacks, playground, etc.) * ' ' / , 

2. What do you see md^idual children doing that you might be ^sisting with next vear' (e^ prmtmg 
experience stones, reading to a child, prmtirtg name on a ch.ld> work, takipg child (o A^se or office; 

-3 What 'techniques do you see the teacher using: ^ • ' 

a) In giving directions to children. 

b) In settling arguments >between children- » * ' 

■ . — . • • i 

-c) In moving the children fron) one activity into another activity :> 



4 What room decorating and room organizing activities do you see that^ou might\ss>st with next year- 
(eg. bulletin boards, clean-up, arranging bool^ ^helves an(^displays. etc.) . 

/ 

^5 What materials do you see being used that you might help to prepare next ^earrie.g dittos art 
materials, eames etc l f . , , c • • 



6 Cibserve the room arrangement of the classroom. Drawa rough sketch of tMe room and label the actj^Uv 
centers. , ^ 



V 



1 e- 
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, E. TRAIfiINC INFORMATION . * . \ ^ . 

• ' ' . ' ' . t *, ^ *. ^ . . \ ' • , 

,A co^y Qf the Summer Tr^nmg SJcMule is distributed to each secondary school ccfunselof and is reviewed 

with e^ch high school stud£ini^regist^rii\g for t)|e program, ^ . 

A copy of th^ Sufnmer Training Se$$Ipn Reminder is'sent to each potential aide as a reminder pf thg training 
session for which^Jjie^s^ ha^.registe^^ ' - ^ ;^ *• 




Room A-233 



ii U phoMt < ton 279-3506 



Dear^ 



oh 



from*. 



1 



July 197_ 



9 



at 



to 



" (high school)^ *• * ^ I 

there will be a trainini- session foe the Kindergarteji 



(hour) (hour) 

Student Aide Program/ ' Enclosed is a revised schedule of^all the August training -sessions. 
You may attend any' fgut^our session that convenient for you. ' * - 

Please bring l),the notebopK of materials you were given at the spring meeting and 
2) the results of yoiir TB test, if you have not already sent them in,- 



Sincerely, 



teacher Specialist . 

Student Aides -for Kindergarten Teachers 



ERIC 



f: seminar forms 



iP'i^^'^'^^u^u*'^'^'^ "'^^ notify . the kindergartenrteacher and the student aide of a seminar to he 
held at the high school: , ^ * . • 



TO THE TEACHER 



MONTGOMERY GOUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS ^ 
Student Aides for Kindergarten Tethers Program 



Your student aide, 



m-seryice seminar at 

from " to ^ 




, will be attending ah 



/ 



4- 



6n 



-1 .. The topic to be discussed by the aides will be 



Thank' you fb^:^ your cooperation . 



•J 



Teacher Specialist ' ' ' 



TO TrtE STUDENT AIDE 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS ' 
StMdent ^des'for Kindergarten Teachers Program 



There will be a Kindergarten Student Aide seminar on 
Iff 

tQ. , 




on 



(date) 



fron^!t__uc 



m room £_ 



. Please inform the kindergarten ^teajc'her whom you are 



assisting that you will not be in her class on this day, 



V 



G. tVALUATION FORMS ^ ^ 

A copy of the End-of-Year Evaluation of the Kindergarten Aide Program is sent to each participating 
'kindergarten teacHfer and is returned to the teacher speci&list at the close of school. ^ ^. 

* • A co^y>QLthe Student Aide iri the Kindergarten Evaluation is given to each high'solnool aide to compleie and 
'* return to the teacher specialist at thcTlast seminar of the year; 

/ . ' ^ ' . ' , . ' \ ' 

/<*Job Recommendatibn may be completed bj^^he kindergarten teacher or the teacher. specialist when 
requested by an aide."' • ^ 



^ ' ' Student Aide in the Kind^garten Evaluation 

To the Student Aide. 



• 1. In what ways has this program b^n of help to you? 



2. What parts of the training program wefre particularly helpful or interesting to you? 
Whaf^other suggestions do you have for the training program? 



9 > 



r 



^ * 3f Which seminars were particularly helpful or interesting to yoi^y^ 

♦ ; 

f 

What seminar topics should be added to be more helpful to you in your work? 
4. In what ways do jou feel you were used appropriately or inappropriately in the classroom? 



5. What other suggestions do you have for improving the course for future aides? 

ERIC. , '^'"^ . » 



t 



MONTGOMtRY <X)UNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Stufient Aides for Kindergarten Teachers , 



. . End-of-Year Evaluation of the Kindergarten Aide Program 

' had one^aide for rtle full year. 
r~l ' haione aide for part of the year. 
I I I shared an aide with another teachei; 



{ I I had ,two aides for the full year. ^ 

1 I I had two aides fof part oX/the year. 

I I I had three or moje aides. 

I I Other 



The aide served: 



□ \ Jiours each day . Q 2 - IVz hours each day Q 3 hours or more each day 
1.' I found the aide most helpful in the following areas: ' 



2. These>kills or technique^ were most useful the aide's work* 

• / ' . try 

3. Other-iskilhcJr techniques would hava been of h.elp to 'me: * 



^ I would suggest the following in improving the training or efficiency of the aides: . 



'5 TTiese are my comments regarding the evaluation from "Report of Performance of Student Aides 
for Kindergarten : ... 



f • - ' Additional comments may be made on the back of this sheet. 

(Ple^ase return to Teacher fecialist, Studenf Aides for Kindergarten Teachers, Room A-233 Educational 

Services Center, by date ' * \ . ^ . 
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> MONTGOMERV COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS r 
, Rockvijle, Maryland ' 

Student Aides for Kindergarten Teachers Progr^ 
^ JOB-RECOMMENDATION 

- - - - % * 

/ 



Student's Name S 
• ? 

Number hours p^r day 
Dat^ of Service: ■ 



-J- 



;.D. Number High School 
• Number of -days per week . 
to ^ 



jQrcle the numbej which best indicates the aide's attendaii^'^tc. 
{ \ =low^t; 5 - higiiest.]l| 



A. 


ATTEN^^NCBa . 


1 


1 

7 . 


3 


4» 


• 5* 


E. 


DEPENDABILITY 

— ■■ i« 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


B. 


APPEARANCE - 

AND Manner 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


F." 


RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH CHILDREN 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


C. 


ATTITUDE 


4 


2 


3' 


4 


5 


Q. 


PERFORMANCE • 


1 


2 


'3 


4 


5 




INITIATIVE 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


H. 


COOPERATION 


• 1 


2- 


3 


4,- 


5 



COMMENTS: 



} 



Teacher 
Date J 



Elementary School 
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H. "transportation requests 



A Memorandum is sent each summer to the Director of Transponation. reguesting buses for those Students 
who do not have their. own transportatiorf. ' 



* Sample Memorandum ' 
* 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Rockville,i\llaryland 20850 



MEMORANDUM . . • - 

Jo: ^ Mr. George E. Baker, Director ^ , * * 

Pivision of Transportation - * 

Through: William Zachmeier/birector ' ' . , 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction ' , ^ ' . * 

From: Edythe G. Adams, Coordinator of Early Childhood Education, Division of Academic Skills, 
Department of Curriculum and ^hstruction, 279-3506 

Subject' Transportation Needed for High S^ool StudeW}articipating in the Program, StOdent Aides • • 
for Kindergarten Teachers (MCPS'Regulation 30li-S) 

' Tliis^ request -for transportation of secondary school students who are selling' as aides to kindergarten . ' 
teachers for the next school year is simiter to the on^s submitted to you in -previous years. ' 

Attached is a list of the students and^the, places to and from which thfey need transportation. The 
.transportation wiU be needed every school day at the times indicated. I understand that student aides will ^ 
be assigned to buses that are presently en route in the area. The times indicate, therefore, are onJy. , 
approximations and may be altered to ceincide with the' time schedule of a bus that is ih that afea. 

Jam ^f'^t*"g these feasts at this time in hopes that it will help'Vouin planning th^transportadon' 
needs for the 1976-7.7 school year. Tliese >imes for students have" beeh cleared Vilh high schooh 
counselors, although occasionally a schedule change occurs for a student once the school year begins. 

f hope that the transportation for' these student^can be worked out tv begin the first day of school.' 
Please furnish Mrs. Janice A. Geletka, our teacher specialist ^signed .to Uiis program, with a.lisrof th^ V 
bus numbers that these kudents cart^^se, arid she will notify the stu4|. Her telephone Tiumber is, ^ 

^Vourcooperation in working with this program is greatly appreciated. *. 
EGA:peb ^ ' • ' ' * • 
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IX. ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



ii.lOstrative books 



Cohen. Monroe ted.). A Lap To Sii On . . . And ^Aiuch More. Wa^ington. D.C.: Association for 
Childhood Education. International, f^?!: - . • .) 

• • A-collection of reprints from Childhood Education Pq help aides who work with.y6ung ^hi'^ren 

Draper. Mary and Henry E_. Caring for Children. Peoria; 111.: Charles A,. B^RCUto.. Inc^ 1975. 

' » y ■■ . ■ ' " - ' . 

Discussers the development ofyoungchl'ldre|ir«ppropr'iateenvironme;its for their he , 

planning programs, and working in children's centers . / ' ' 

\ ''if ' ''^ 

puvall. Evelyn M Family Development. Philadelphia: J. Lippincott Co., 1967; ' 

famines the developmental task concept for famihes at different stages and for the individual at 
various ages in life , ' ' 

Forte, lnv5gene?ahd-MacKenzie, Joy. A^ooAjt/ Crqnmes, and Corners: Learning Centers for Creative 
' Classrooms. Nashville, Tenn.: Incentive Tubrfications^ 'Wl * 

. \ . ' 

Examines how to initiate, organize, implement, anC| evaluate learning centers in the classroom 

Forte, lmx)gene; Prangle, Mary Ann; Tupg, Robbie. Snter Stuff for Nooks, Grannies, and Corners. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Incentive Publications, *1973. 

Contains Derformance'objis^ctives; list of mat^ials needed; procedures for implementatioh; student 
activity sheets; and illustrations for hundreds oT ideas for learning centers 



Galhmbas, Jeanfiette. A'Guide to Discipline. Washington, DC: National Association for the Education of 
Young Children, 196^. * * . ^ 

^ . DiStusses ways t^j guide young children*sJ)ehavior in the classroom . ^ • 

Greenberg, Polly. Day Care Do^ It- Yourself Sidff Growth Program. Washington, D.C: The Growth 
, Program, 1975. 

I . A' plan for orWing training and evaluating aides and other staff who work with young children. 

Hirsch, Elisabeth S. (td.) The Block Book. Washington, D.c/ National Association for the Education of 
/ Young Children: 1974. a , 

. Discusses the values of blackbuilding for.yourtg children and appropriate space andmaterials needed^ 
for successful block builclllbg ^ * 

. -20.1 * • 



! 



- Jersild, Arthur. Child Psychology (6th ecf.). Englewood 'Cliffs, N.J.fPrentice-H^ll, 1968. 

)iscusses personality development, trei\ds in physicaKand motor development, emotional develop- 
nent, language, and pefcepdual development of the chjld (Teadier reference) ^ ^ * 



• iJbrton, Mary Baratta. Workiobs, MW) Park. California: Wesley F^ublishihg Co.rinc, 1972.; 

/ ^ Suggestions for making an(^ utilizing instructional m'atcJrials;|encouragesy * - 

'/ ' and fosters skil\ development'. f % . ; 

/ >' • , . ' '\ ' ' ^ ^ ^ • 

Maryland State Board of Edub^ion. Maryland School Buiretin, VoijCLVIH, No. 4, Guihelinesjor Earl\^ 
ChilcJhaod Education, 1972. ' J . ^ ' ' . w> 

' • The<e guid/lineS^are a framf>york for designing, 0R€ratirl|, and evaluating educational programs for 
X^ang-chfildren m^MaryJatnl. ' » % ^' , ♦ . ' 



' ^ MCPS tlem^ntan and Pre-Algebht Mdthemaiucs Ol^jettiv^^, Bu^letrn 285, .1975. 

^M<:Y'?,. Program of Studuej\\o\\mt%^^,.\$lb. ' " ' 

VK-TS. S'c/joo./ Groi^rrd's as a Site ■For*' Inquiry. '^^nWzUn 234, i9'70: ' *. ■ 

• , ' • " ■"*'/•:'" • • '• .." ' t: - ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

.. MCPS Specific Ijearhmg Disabilities Har^dbodk, ^u\\^Un\7i(>A^10. 

■ • • ' ■' . . : '- . • " 

MC'PS; Jeach'ing Reaching 'S/(ills.yp\ufni-ll. Compfehettsion, - . Cnticahjieading; Thinkittg Skills, K-r2, 
Bulletin 246. 1974 ' I A". • . . ' 

^ ^ MCPS. Teaching Reading Skills. Pt^^^ 

MCPS, Teaching Science in (he.EleMeniafy Schpol, Bollelin 4^975. 

'MCPS Workbook Supplem'^nt to Ispecipc Learning Disabilities Handboo1c\3u\\G}^n,236J^l910, 

Starkes. Esther B.^. BlockbyilJing. Washingtpji, D.C.: American Association of Elementar^K'indergarten- 
Nursery Educators, ^-970. , ' > 

' . ,r ■ : ■ < 'I . ^ ' 

Discusses creative btopkbuilding activities for ypung children ^ ^ 

. Todd, Vivian. Th^ Aide in Early Childfjopd ^Education. New York: Macmillan, 1973. 

Guides classroom aides in what aicies do; helping children with routines; planning'activities each. 
' month; helping j-'einforce basic cpgic^V^; hejpirig with reading; hnd-doing flannel board stprfes, poems. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE FILMS FOR TRAINING.AND SEMINARS* . 



NOTE:" Key to Abbreviati6ns: 



b&w 
Ipin. 
n.d. 
K 
P 
I 



'1 



black and whit^ 
' minutes 
no date 
Kindergarten 
Prima/y 
Intermediate 
Junior High 
Senior^High 
Tgacher Training 



r.. 



/ 



\\ Is for Alphabet 

MCPS F5807 - 

Coronet'f<fJI, K, P fl min. " color , ' . " ' ' 

. Uses animltion rhyme^ and song to introduce the letters of the alphabet and'to show simple wordTin 
which these l9«er^ -Appear. ' - 

• - ' ■ /' - . . ^ 

Adidition 

MCPS F6199 . ■ ■ ' . '*,/' 

Journal. Films 1973 P J3 min. '' cotor • ' 
Ulustrates the concept of addition, and shows how addition saves lime iii counting. Discusses the 
commutative ftrpperty, the additbn table,, the role of zero in addition^, the associative property and 
expanded numbers and.regrou£ijig.^_^ - ■ \ - 

Air P^yttution: A First Film ' , ' ■ ^' 1 " 

MCPS F 5497 . " , ' y 
BFA 1971 .p;i 8 min. "color • . . • ' " 

Shows how everyone is responsible for air p'ollution, and how one can share in correcting pollution 
prd^lems.. Describes the harmful effects of air pollution. • . . 

^ . . ■ • 

All the Self Tbere Is • ' 

.MCPS F 6191 ' . ' 

NEA M973 K, P, I, J, S, T • 16 min. color •' ' , 

D>iscusses die aims and objectives erf physical education and shows the importance of movement - 
education in the early years. Explains how self-confidence and self-discipline are deVelopedin children 
. through sport skills and other activities. . • / 



/ 



Art. Expressions , ! 

MCPS F 5166. , 

Bailey 1970^ f, I, J. S '!! min. color / 

Presents a glimp*se of art education irt Scandinavia against the background of mountains ^nd fjords of" 
^ Norway .Shp>vs Norwegian students in their classroom creating unusual designs based more upon 
objects found jn the out-of-doors. .* : ' . ' . 

' * 

•Boxes ' ■ ^ . 

MCPS F 6360 *' ' . , ' , 

ACl Films .1970 P 10 min. 'c<(lpr, • ■ ' " " 

Youhg childran denponstrate how cereal bjr^es andmilk'cartons can bccomecars, animajs, and villages; 
and how large bdxes are made into playhouse? and tunnels ' 

h 

Numbers refer to MCPS Film Library listing. ~ • 
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Cylindtrs' . / ^ , . 

MC5pS F 5Q33 • • . . f V , ^ 

*ACl Films* ^1970 P 10 min. coW ^ * * * 

Dejnonstrates the use of tubes from'paper towels and cartons of salt and oatn^al to make everything 
. ' from an anin[>al mobile to a creature from Mars. . ' • . . 

'Designing with Everyday Materials: Corrugated t'aper 

y fACPS F 5640 * 

BFA ^ 1970 P,i,J . 12min. color* 
{ L Demolistrales how co]:#iigated paper can be used to construct mobiles, figures of animals', plant forms, 

etc. . • ' . 



jnary for Beginners , ^ . — 

MCPS F 5715 • . . , 4' • V . 

, Coronet 1971 P 11 min. color* 
^ / ^ Showsyoung children choosing words> alphabetizing them, writing defmitions, and drawing pictures to - 

' X illustrate them. " J * 

. Discovering Ideas for A^rt • * 

' MCPS F 2729 • * *' / 

Film Associates 1966 P, I, J, S 16 min. color 

'Points out differences in shape, color, line, texture, pattern, and value of everyday objects^hat can 
stirr]ulate creativeness in art. . * , 

Discovering the Sound and Movement of Music ' , . 

MCPS F445I . ^ ' ^ . V. 

Fikn Associates 1967 P 16 min. ^ color « - ' 

Teaches an understanding of the*sound of music, explaining that sounds jn music can be high or low, 
that they can move up or down .in steps or skips, and that sometimes these sounds repeat 

Qispla} and Presentation Hoards * 

MCPS F 5121 ' . ' 

International Film Bureau 1971 T f5 mm. color 

Explores the characteristics of six different display and presentation boards; felt, hook and loop, 
magnetic, peg, electric, and combination board. Demonstrates their uses'in a variety of teaching and 
' learning situations and illustrates the methods for making them locally. > 

Divergent Questions — Elementary , ^ * ^ ^mj^ 

. MCPS F4875 . ' . ^ ' 

V General Learning • 1969* T 10 min. cqlor , . 

Discusses "divergent questions'^ j^ich' th^ teacher may ask in the elementary classroom lor draw^atutr-^ 

speculations and creative responses from the sXudents. - ^ - 
• » - • 

^ DonaJd in Mathemagtc Land 

, MCPS F 1564 . . ' 

i . Disney 1961 P, 1, J, S 26 min. coIof * - 

Discusses the importance of mathematics and shows how itjS principles* are related to music, art, 
architecture, mechanics, sports, and other phases of pur daily lives. 

Ducks I . ] 

MCPS F 5032 \ ' ' .. . ' 

ACl 1970 P 8 min. • color ' . 

By presenting some big and little ducks on a duck farm, such words and concepts as mg^ small, walk, 
feet, water, and eat are introduced. , . j : 

\ . ' ■ ■ ■ • . . ' 
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Bulletin Boards: An effective teaching device 

MCPSFII89 ' ' ' ' . 

Bailey 1956 ' T -1 1 min. color. .... 

•Shows how bulletin boards can be made to function as effective educational tools. Uihows background 
materials, lettering tools, ao^ fastening devices. The threfe^imensional effect is also explained. 

* • • 

Buttercup 

MCPS F 5585 : . " . 

Churchill 1972 P 1 1 min, color ' , . % 

Shows a butterpup floating along with a stream, and ending up in industrial sludge and garbage. • 

A Chairy Tale - • ' 

MCPS F 4280- ■ , • 

•International Film Bureau t966 K, P 10 min. b&w 

A simple ballet, based on the f^iry tale of a youth and a kitchen chair. 

The Chest • . ^ • 

MCPS F 2883 ' ' ' ' 

Discovery Teaching Films n.d. . K, P 5 mih. color ' 
Children find a metal chest in » daYk cave along the beach. A "story starter" provides motivation for 
- .creative expression, oral or written. 

Child's Play and the Real World 

MCPS F 6536 * • ' 

Sterhng /l974 T- 18 min. color 

Jean Piaget explains how children learn through their play. Points out three types of play, and shows 
^ how parents can help child get involved in'^the play and lead in new directions. 

Child Watchers 

MCPS F 4832 ' ' - ♦ . 

McGraw n.d. T' 30 min. color . * ■ 

Uses unrehearsed situations to point out that children are learning far more and at a far faster rate than 
most parents realize. 

Collage — Exploring Texture ' ^ 

MCPS F 2205 ' * 

International Film Bureau 1962 P, T 13 min. color 

Demonstrates the makfng of collages by children ages five to eight. Shows children as they 'select 
materials, pointing out their interest in textures and arrangement. Indicates a means of motivating 
creative activity. . 

Communications^ A First Film 

MCPS F 5419 ^ ^ 

Bailey l%9 P 9 min. color ^T^ • , . , * 

Explains how communication ta'kes place through the use of symiols, sound, gestures, facial 
expressions, and spoken and written words.- . f 

• ! • 

Cray6n . «{' • , 

MCPS F 6145 • \ ^ 

ACI Films 1964 J, S 15 min. - color 

Introduces students to the wide range of visual expression and techniques which may be used in 
working \wth crayons. 
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Eat Well, Grow V/tW . ^ 

MCPS F 2387 - ' ' 

Coronet- 1963 P ilmin. . color ' ' ; ^.^ ^ j 

Uses a circus performance to teach a lesson in nutrition. Presents the four b^^siib food groups and 
emphasizes importance of eating the right foods in ppoper amounts, I , ^ ; " 

» 

• - 

Early Recognition of Learning Disabilities ^ * 

MCPS F 5386 > t ^ : ' f \ 

NatM. Audiqvisuckl Center 1969 ,T ^ min.. color * . ^ / 

^ows hbw to recognize learning disabilities in yoif^| chiJdfen so that special etlucation can be 
provided at an early age before disabilities limit intell^ual growth. 

Earth: Man's Home 
/ MCPS F6049 . • ^ ^ 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 1970 P 

Explains that "air, food, water, and a certain temperature range are essential to our survival. Discusses^' 
reasons why some areas of the earth's su^pe are more densely populated 4han others. 

The Educated Eye ' T ^ 

MCPS F 5 167 - ' ' - ^ 

Bailey 1970 P, 1, J, S, T 15 min. colc^^ 

Shows that visual awareness can be learned or acquire(nhrough a creative eye. Explores the many ways 
of seemg; some are important to life and survival, and some enrich and expand our emotional and 
aesthetic lives. ' , 
' • • ' 

Ego Development: The Core 6f a Healthy Persorialit); 

MCPS F 6535 ^ ^ ° ^ 

Sterling 1974 * T 19 min. CQlor " - 

Discusses the elements «hich lead to the establishment of a healthy ego at* various stages ot 
development in young children. Stresses the importance of proper preschooluraining for a healthy 
personality' , • ' ^ 

Emotional Development: Aggression , o ; 

, * MCPS F 6541 • , ' 

CRM Films 197V -S, T 20 min. . color 

Examines the causes of aggression. Depicts an unrehearsed act of aggression in a it\ifsery/SchooJ to 
show that the potential for humans to behave aggressively may be innate; but the nature, form, timing, 
and extent of aggression depend greatly on learning. 

Find, the Vowels V 

MCPS F57M . , .y 

Journal Films 1971 P 1 1 min. color 

Introduces the concept that certain letters in the alphabet are called yowels, that each word has at least 
one vowel in it, and tha^ach vowel^ has a sound. 

Floats 

iyiCPSF6144 . ' • 

AC! Films' J970 P 10 min. color 
' Illustrates wljat will float away and why. Shows how to make floating playthings from balloons, milk 
cartons, and plastic tray^. 

Foolish Frog . . 

' jViCPS F 5730 • ' . ) 

' *, Weston'Voods !971 S . « min. color . 

■ A story of a bullfrog who explodes with pride when he hears someone singing a song about him. 

er|c > ' i ' ''^\\ro : ' . 



Frogs Are Funny, F^ogs Are Fatf Adjectives ' \ 

MCPS F6J()4 ■ \ . , 

BFA 1972" ; p . lOmifi. color " ' ' ' "V 

A lapguage'arts film uses high-interest visuSlTof animals tor pwching adjectives. Words arc selected 

irom^wnmonly used vocabulary lists and are presented in phrases and short sentencfes. 

Getting AJi^ng ' • — , • _ ' " 

. MCPS F^858 . V ' ^ . . • \sv " 

E6f 1970 P, T 2min. color ■ ' ^ 

• Demonstrates how hands and their movements show emotions, often emotions that are not express^ed 
m other ways. , . , . • f 

Growing, Growing ' * . 

MCPS F'5547 

Churchill Films 1971 P 1 1 min. color' 

Shows children involved in planthg, as they learn about seeds, gardens, plants, and their growth. 
Guessing Game 

-MCPS F 4864 - • ' , , 

EBF ^ 1970 P, T 7*min." color 

The students are a^jced to call^ut the game, after looking at splij-screen scenes in which the* 
pantomim^ists pretend to throw a ball, and the bfahk half of the screen shows a ball in the air. 

it- 
Guiding Behavior , ' 

MCPS F 5721 ^ . 

Churchill 1966 T 20 min. b&w 

Portrays a number of behavior situations that frequently trouble nursery school teachers and shows 
how teachers handle and mishandle familiar situations in the classrpom. \ ' . 



Higher Order Questions — Elementary • ' 

MCPS F 48?3 ^ ' • \ 

General Learning 1969 T 10 min. " colJl- ' 
. I)iscusses the techni(^ue of asking higher order questions in the elementary classroom. Such questions 
stimulate analytical thinking and active learning in the student. ' ; ' 

Holding On . - ^. 

MCP^ 4859 

EffF 19?0 P, T ■ 4 mm. , color ' ' V 

Offers children the opportunity of dest^bing usually unspoken emotions in therapeutic terms with the 

help of a story of a boy who becanie lost at" a carnivaJ 

How Far » "jt • '/ 

MCPS F 1648 ' • ' _ ^ 

Indiana University 196^ K, P 10 min. color J.,.,^ 
. Describes^ through experience of children, the meaning of distance, maps, and speeds on two separate 
. trips — by plane and by car. . «- »^ 

How Long Is a ivlmute? ' ' 

MCPS F 6253 " ' / ' ' , 

' Malibu * 1972 P, 1 ij min. color ' ' 

. Uses five brief episodes to impart the concept about the length and value of a minute's time. Without any 
retercnce to numbers or clocks. 
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Mow Whcjph Help Us ' < 

MCPS F 4347 • ^ ' \\ ' ^ . ^ 

Coronet ' 1966 P 11 mm. color- 

Shows how wheeR help us reduce friction, move, and turn things with more spepd and force, jhdicates ^ 
some of the wheel's many uses —' egg beater, bicycle, drill, tractor, and steering wheel. 

If Voi| Could See the*Eartli / ' ^ 

MCPS F 4439 ' • . 

EBP 1967 P lOniin:' color • . . ^ 

A voyage into space, filmed completely in animailfJn, reveals to the very young studentt^|e fact that the 
world IS round and moves in orbit around the Sun, causing day and nights 

In, Out, Up, Down, Under, Over, Upside Down * . / , 

MCPS F 5685 , 
- -^ACl 1970 P 8 min. color . - ^ 

Features young -students in situations that depict the concepts of in, out, up, down, over, under, and 
upside down. Designed to l!)e used to stimulate reading skills. ■ 

. ' ) 

Learning with Your Ears - ^ * 

MCPS F 4807 ■ • . 

Coronet 1967 P 1 1 nfiin. polor ' 

Pictures a game of Blind Man's Blnff to illustrate that Ihe loudness, pitch, and tone of sounds convey 
: mformation about the size, power, speed, and distance of objects, 

« 

Learning'With Your Eyes . , I * 
. MCPS F 4808 ^ 

Coronet 1967 P IT min. color * 

Utilizes a variety of scenes to highlight the value of sight ^nd the importance of looking carefully at 
things. Poiht^out the Use of binoculars and magnifying glasse,s. Explains how to judge sizes, shapes,^ 
arXd colors. • ^ ' 

Learnirtg with Your Senses -% ^ 

MCPS F 4357 V ^ . 

__(:orontt 1967 P 1 1 min. color , 
^^^~lTt(i4^ates how each one bf the five senses corftributes to our knowledge of th^ world acound us-.. 

Let s Make Up a Story ' , - ^ 

MCPS F 586,5 , " »^ 

- toronet 1972 P, I H min. color • . ^ \ . 

Shows how you can use your iTnagination to make up your own stories with your own characters, 
setting, and plots. , * ^ x 

Let's Write a Story 

MCPS F 2536 ^ * ' / , 

ChurchilL 1962 ^ P,' I, J, S 11 min. color ' .. ^ * ^ . 

Describes thr^e adventures qta bdy^nd his dog, each of which is designed to motivate and to facihtate 
oral and written lavage expression. ^ , 

The Lorax 

MCPS F 5514 ' . , , . 

BFA " 1972 P 25 min. colqr ^ . ^ ^ 

Based on the book of theasame title by Dr. Seuss. An animated filni. Demonstrates the results of 
senseless iuse of natural resources. 
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The Magic of a Counter 

MCPSF5181 . \ , 

Bailey 1969 - P 14 min. co!or .- ' C - . . 

Introduces tfie basic concepts of decimal numeration through the. use of blocks and a large counter* 

Magnets for fieginners ^ * ' , - 

MCPS F 2922 .... '• • . * . 

Coronet 1965, 1,^P . .11 min. color " - . . . ' 

Demonstrates simple experiments to il^strate the phenomenon of magnetic attraction. Explains •* 

magnetic fields, poles, and magnetic force. 

, Measuring with the Number Ipne ' % 

MCPS F 4445 * * . , 

• Film Associates- 1966 K, P 11 min. color 
Presents the concept of a linear measuring line; e.g., a ruler. 

Me, Too? • 
MCPS F 4849 

EBF ' 1970 P, T- 3 min. color . 

Shows children discussing their feelings abeut being rejected and rejecting others. 

The Mime of Marcel Marceau 

MCPS F 5676 

Learning Corp. 1972 S, 23 min. color 
^ Views the French pantomimist at work both on stage and behind the ^certes. 



Monkey See, Monkey Do 

MCPS F 5450 , , . 

BFA " 1971 P 10 min. color 

Discusses word classification, and shows monkeys illustrating verbs. 

Movement Exploration 

MCPS F 5261 

Documentary Films 



1971 
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20 mi color * 
Pictures the volleyball game to show how the theory of movement exploration can be applied to the 
teaching of sports skills. . ' L ^ 

>' 

Mqsic To Learn About People 

MCPS F 6118, 

AIMS^/- 1970 P • 11 min. color ' ^ 

The customs, traditions, and music of six children who are of different ethnic origin'become a focal 
point of study and creativity.* 

.^Music To Tell A Story . ' ^ ^ - , • 

MCPS F 6117 • • 

' AIMS 4970 iP.^/9min. color . , 

' Children interpret their own story crjeatively in music and other forms of expression, utilizingscience> 
- language arts, and rhythms. 

Noise ^ ^ / " • ^ . . • 

MCPS F 5295 • . ' • 

. BFA 1970 >, 1 10 min." color 

Discusses the difference between sound and noise. Explores the effect of noise on the individual, and 
indicates ways to control noije'^lution. • ' 
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Noises in the Night > ' ' 

MC^S F 545i , ' - ; - ^ 

^ ,f • BFA 1969" • -i* .9 rain. color ^ 

'» . Presents some of the commc^it fears of childhood and discusses hovk^to cope with them. ^ , 
Nonverbal Res()pns$s ' 

-MCPS F4867 • • . 

GeneraK Learning 1969 T 7 min. - color ^ ■ 

c ^Presents thetfbnverb^ responses — gestures, facial expressions, and body niovements — as important 
. parts of effective comnijunication between the teacher and the student. 



Taper in Art ' • ^ . " - . ' ' 

MCPS F45&1 ^ • ' , 

CJiurchill 1967 P^IfJ, S ^ 17 qiin. color * ' • 

^ Examines, the qualities and flexibility of^per intlassroom-art projects and demonstrates ways m 
;>vhich it can be used, changed, fo|^d, and molded into different shapes: 

<Paper in the Round • 

. MCPS F 1225 ' r i ' • ^ ^ , ' • 

Young America 1956 P,rJ H nlin. color 

Demonstrates and explains how paper can be folded, cut or bent, and decorated to create fot-ms ^nd 
shadows. Motivates ^and demonstrates work in paper sculpture. ^ " • * 

Percussion Sounds , , , . 

HCPS F 4784 . - ^ ^ * ^ 

Churchill 1969 P 16 min. color • > 
Presents children experimenting with a variety of familiar and uhfapiilier objects which are struck to 
make musie.'lncludef the sound? of IndiSn and Japanese drums, a glass harp,'a variety oY unusual and 
standard percussion instruments'. * • ^ # - 

. The Perils of Puscilla . ' ' 

MCPS F 5587 • ^ . ■ . . ' ^ 

. ^ Churchill 1969 P 17 min. < ^ color » ^ 

A language arts film. Follows Priscilla, the pet cat, who gets lost in the city and encounters roarmg 
Wheels^ pursuing dogs, and flashing night-light^. . ^ , - * 

Plajt ground Safety ' > ^ 

MCeS F4131 ' ' \ ' ^ - ^ * ' 

Coronet^ 1966 ' K, P 1 1 min. „ co^Or ' • 
Shows th^safe \vay to use playground equipment. 

Puppets • * 

\ ^ilMCPS F 4729 . / \r ' ^ 

ACI Productions , 12)67 P 15 min. color . . ' • * 

^ttsents various itiethods of puppet makir^ ranging from^ simple stick 'puppets to more mvolved 
' prochries including the use of sawdust and glue, shaped c|oth;^hxy)af>ier-machp. . ^ 



Rhythmv Rhythy Everywhere * 

> . ' MCPS F 6546 ^. • , > . ^ • . ; r - , - . 

Coronet ' 1974 K, P. ^ll'min. color' ^ \ 

Shows children jumf)ing rope' to rhymes and creating rhythms in pdYi'tomimeJp express their fe4ings. 
^ 'Includes many exaniples of rhythmic sound and movement from 'everyday life. * 
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Role Enactment j» Children's Play ' 

MCPSF 6346 * \ 

Campus Film 1^74 ' T 29 mm. color r 

- Presents the developmental aspects of role enactment in children two to tefi years of ageand focuses on 
fotir basic concepts: the verbal and motorib eJementsr the child's perception of roles; thte changes with ^ 
age m styles of enacting roles; and the thematic content important to different ages. 

Rope Jumping 

MCPS F 4450 

Film Associates 196^8 P 12min. color 

IllusM-ates bayc and advanced skills in i^pe jumping, including basic movements for beginners. Shows ' 
how rope jumping activities can be done alone, with a» partner, or with several other people. 

Safe Living at School * , 

MCPS F5718' , ■ . 

Corcrnet 1969 " P, I II min. color 

Shows some of the most common causes of accidents at school, and discusses what the individual can' 
ao to help prevent them.. \ 

Setting Up a Room . . . Creating an Environment for LearnihE 

MCPS F 5637 

Campus Film ^ 1967 T ^ 27 min. ' color > " 

Discusses how tbplan a kindergarten 'classroom in order to create a functional, flexible environment for 
, learning. . ' , 

Shout It; Out Alphabet • 

MCPS f'6224 , 

•Released by Phoenix 1969 P lljnin. color 

A filrn.game in.whnch an audiencfe of children tries to see how many words they can recognize by 
Identifying the first letter jn the coJfage of animated happenings on the screen 

Silence and Nonverbal Cuts — Elementary - • 

WCPSF4881 ' * .. ^ ■ . 

General Learning . 1969 T .^ 11 min. ' ' x - 

•Shows how to inci-ease the amount of student partieipatioh by decreasing the amount 9f teacher talk, 

-Sources of Arf , ' 

'MCPSF 4756 . ■ , - 

Bailey Films 1966 P, J ^ 1 1 min. -color- • , * 

. Presents paintings by mature krtists and by children to show that no two artists ever see the same world • 
in the same way. Demonstrates the.folir basic elements composing all art: line, color, shape, and 
.texture. ■ • " — 

% • . ■ 

Squirrels Are lip, SqtHrrels Are Down: Adverbials of Place * ^ * 

MCPS F 6 103 - . ' ' . , * 

BFA ' 1972 P^-* 'lOrtiin. color "* ^ ' 

A janguage arts film usinjg High-interest visuals of animal^or teaching adverbials of place. Words are 
selected from corhmonly used vocabulary lists and are presented in phrases and short sentences. 

Starting School - . ' . 'W 

MCPS F62n / . • • ' ,. • ' • . y • 

. EBE J973 K, P 14 min.- «olor ..." • ^ • 

Designed to easathctransition-of frhebegihning student frora'the familiar home erfvironment to thenew 
^ school environment. Shows activities -of a day in kindergarten. . ~ ' 



String Sounds 

MCP§F4791 ' 

Churchill 1969 P 16 min. color 

-Illustrates the range of string sounds available, using different kinds of instruments, strings, and wyof 
miting strings vibrate. • ' 




The Thinking Book 
MCPS F'5-509 . • ♦ 

McGraw * 1968 P 10 min. color 

Based on the book of the same title by Sandol Stoddart Warburg. A language arts|lm that explores 
some of the thoughts which can flood young minds as they wake up and prepare for the coming day. 

Tumbling: Primary Skills 

MCPS F5824 • I ' > , , 

BFA 1970 K, P. ^ 9 min. color ■ - ^ 

Illustrates good form in the tJerformance of six basic skills — egg sit, egg roll, forward r&ll, backward^ 
roll frog head stand, and head stand — and shows the ptoper position of head, hands, and feet. 
- •' ' * . ■ • 

Two Plus Two ' ' 

MCPS F 5555 . ' ' * - . 

CCM Films 1972 P 6 min. color 
» A nonverbal, animated film shows, how a boy solves a simple arithmetic problem. 

» • 

Visufti Perception and Failure to Learn 

MCPS F 5431 ' . / ^ 

AIMS 1966 T • 20 min. b&w : . 

Depicts difficulties in learning experienced by children who have disabitities in visual perception. 
Demonstrates ^the Marianne Frostig test and outlines, a training program. 

Visual Perception Jrtfining in the Regular Classroom 

MCPS F 5432 . 

AIMS 1970 T 23 min. , b&w 

Demonstrates integra*tion of training in visjial perception with training in language within the regular 
curriculum of preschool atuLprimary grades. 

What If?. , 

MCPS F 4847 - ' . 

EBF 1970 P, T .3 rain. color * * 

. Provides four situations to which children can work out appropriate responses. 

What Is Music? ' * ^ . • 

MCPS F 4786 ' . v ' * ' 

. Churchill .1969 - P 16 min. color 

Presents children discovering the difference betw^een' planned and unplanned sound. Includes examples 
of moods expressed in music, ranging from ancient Chinese folksongs to contemporary blues. 

What Is Rhythm? 

MCPS F44^ " ^ ' 

Film AssBciates . 1966 ♦ P 11 min. ^ ' color . ^ 
, Ex^&ins that beats are-,the ba§iy|i|hythm; defines the qualities of tempo andacccnt in terms of their 
" * relation to rhythm; and des^ribl^^lk rhythm appears in nonmusical sounds and visual patterns. 
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Why EatOur Vegetiiblas? • ' , , . ' , ' 

MCPS F 032^ • ' . , ". 

' -Qaranit ' my .P. llmin. ' ^ color . . ; "■. 

Shows th^e types of vegetables, where they come from, and how they should be prtparedl to retain 
vitamins. and minerals. , ' ; , 

* - • ^' ' ■ " ' ' 

You and /Your Food 

MCPS P 6279 • ■ . . ' . ■ • 

Walt ptsney- 1958', K, P, I 8 mln... color "' , 

Stresses the Values of foods which are necessary to good health." Uses analogy of conitcjction of an 
automobile to point put that .proper foods must he eaten to build and maintain the 

A Young Child 'Is 

MCPS F 586f . - • , V . . * ^~ 

Educational Improvement Center , 1973 T " 37 min. color 

Shows how children from three motiths to four years old learn and Experiment on their own. 

\ ' • ' • 

Z Is for Zoo ^ . . , 

MCPS F 6359 " * ' - ^ ^ , 

ACl Films * 1970,' 8 min. color ^ i ' ) 

Combines pictures of zoo animals with music and printed words to help childrenlearn the words walk, 
play, eat^ c4ean, and tail. 



ILLUSTRATIVE FILM^TRIPS AND SLIDES FOR TRAINING AND SEMINARS 

Block Building. Washington, D.C.: Childhood R-esources, Inc., 1971. Soynd/ Slides - 

Dr. Mary Moffat examines the values, pattern, "guidance, ahd academic contributions of block 
construction for ^oung children. ' 

• -I 

Controlling Classroom Misbehavior. Washington, D.C.; N.E.A., 1969. Sound/Filmstrip^ 

■ Based on the hook' Controlling Classroom Misbehavior by Wflliam J. Gnagey. Suggests principles and 
practical procedures that may be applied in the classroom. (Teacher reference) 

The Developme^ of Feelings in Children. New York: Parent's Magazine, 1973. Sound/ Filmstrip ' 

©iscmses wha'^lLngs are and how they develop. from birth, and "stresses aiding children to develop 
and express their feelings. ' 

,^ytrChH^d: A Training Program for Teachers. Aides, \Parents and Volunteers. Uxington, Mass.: 
D.C^Heath and Co., 1969. Sound/ Slides ; ■ 

For this training ^series, ^fearine W^Quill reviews: • . 

] ' ' ^ * 

A Classroom Planned for Learning 
Focus on Art • . 

^-^ocusi' on Discipline - ^ 

Focys on Development . * 
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Educatior^al Field Trips for Young ^Jidren. ATlington, Va.: Childhood Resources, 1970. Sound/SJules 

Dr. James p Hymes, Jr., lobksf at field trip experiences for the child in nursery school, kindergarten, 
^ntf the primary grades. The; narration includes the purposes of field trips, preparation, 
imfjj^eritation, and evalui^on of trips»for young children^ ^ * 

Everyday Problems of Young Children. New York: Parent's Magazine, 19,73.^ SoXind/Filmstrip 



Includes the following tif les: When Children Disobey, When Children Are Aggressive, When Children 
Do Worrisoipe Things, ^When Children Are^ Afraid, and When Children Begin School 



J 



Hands-On Math, Montgoi^ery County Public Schools, Area I Office, 1975. Sounfi/Sli^es . 
Shows many manipulative math activities appropriate £pf developing skills jn young, children. 

Inexpensive Additions to Outdoor Play Equipment,4f{3i»i\mgion, D.C: ChildhoojW^sources, Inc., 1970. 
SQund/ Slides ^ ' ' - 

Jeanne W. Quill discusses the acquisitfon and creation of outdoor ^lay material for young children. / 

Learriing Disabilities, Washyi D.C: Childhood Resources; Inc., i971. Sound/Slides 

Emilie Boyd discusses learning disabilities in uiiaerstandable terms and su^gests ways to recognize 
learning disabilities in children and ideas'Vor remediatibn. , « • 

Teacher Aide Workshop: Unit I for Teacher Aides. San Rafaei, California: General Programmed 

Teaching, 197. Sound/ Filmstrip * ^ - 

(* ' • * ' 

Examines the duties of an aide and the aide's responsibilities to the teacher. It also discussesleaching 
techniques that can be used when working with an individual student .or small group of students. 



Teacher Aide Workshop: Unit 2 for Teachers, San Rafael, Calif;: General Programmed Teaching, f972. ^ 
Sound/ Filmstrip ' • v 

Discusses the variety of tasks and duties that can be assumed by an aide. It also discusses the needs of the 
aide and the skills a teacher should develop to help the aide be effectiVp in the classroom. ' 

Waterplay. Arlington, Va.: Childhopd Resources, Inc., 1972. Sound /Slides 

Dorothy Ley|rtrdiscusses the preparation for waterplay and examines the values, activities, and 
equipment oC waterplay for young children. 

Why School B^ore^Six? Washington, D.C: Childhood Resources, Inc.^ 197i. 'Sound/Slides 

Dt. James L Hymes, Jr., discusses the .values and acadcnjic purposes of a school program for young 
• chHdreh. 
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Adote^cent, characteristics pf^ 

Comparison with youngf'children, 3-6 

understanding, 3-6 
Art, seminar activities, I4-2a; 1 13 

maferials and recipes; 1 14-1 17 
Attendance, 187-188 
AV Equipment,^ types of, 107 

seminar activTties, 108 

Bulletin Boards, hovl to/ideas for, 1 18- 
Block -Play, seminar activrties, 20-23 

Careers,Vminar aclivijics, 123-125 ' 
Children, charactcrigtics^of, 

comparison Xi!h adcrte^cents, 3-6; 52-55 
Creative Dramatics, seminar activities, aidesr^biLii^ 

126-12? . ^^^rcTT. 

Discipline, causes of misbehavior, 82-85 

estabhshmg hm4ts\ 71-73* 

influertcmg factors, b^J^ 

understandmg ipisbehavior, 79-8 1 

use of ppnverbal, 87-92 

verbal guidance, 75-78 

w^vs tk) learn behav^^r; 69-70 * 
Ditto, Gyration of machine, 109-1 1 1 



Evaluation, of studenf aide, 
' of prograrp, I98-|^ 
^ of storytelling, 10 



157-167:200 



Films filpistrips,, 205-2 13 
. Pire Dril^rogedure for, 105 
Fotms, aide^ interest, 17^178 " 
emergency accident, 175 ^ 
enrol Wncnt'caVd, 1§4 , 
evaluation, of student, 157-167. 200, of program, 198, 

* ^ r99 1 

; observation of ahde, i92-J93 
obserxptioh of kindergarten room, 195 * 
f>ermis^sion to observe, 194 . 
seminar. ar>Qouncement, 197* 
IB, 179- ^ 

Group Management, techniques for 

norlverbal commupicatipn, 87-92 

questio^vng ^trat^gv, 93-96 ' 
. how4o read to children, 97-101 / 

Language Skills, semifiar activities, aides/ children 42- 
44; 129-152 . ' . / 

how to question, 93-^6 
Learning Disabilities, seminar activities, aides/children 

133-136 
« 

Math, seminar^activities, aides/ children, 48-50: 137-140 
Music, seminaF activities, aides/children, I4M44 

Orientation, suggestions to teacher, 189 
letter to^tuden(, 180, » • \ 



Phitesophy of^Program, 1-2 
Perce|:)tual Skills, seminar ^ctivitfes, 45-47 

learning disabilities. 133-136 
Physical Education, seminar activities, aides/ childitn 
39-44, 45-47: 145-149 ^ ^ 

Program, description of, 168, 185-6 

Questioning, how to, 93-96 

Reading, seminar activiues, 24-28 

how to question, 93-96 

how to read to'children, 97-101 
Registration Form, 172-174 

Request for Aide, jnemorandum to teacher, 181-183 
notification, 190 ^ 

Self-Concept, ca\i^]»C^"j(6fsbelfevior, 82-85 

chacacteristics',^^6;*52*^55^»'» 

nonverbal guidan<fe,*''^*^^2r, 
» understandmg misfcfehaviorli79-&l 

verbal guidance,. 75-78 

techniques to develop, 56-58 
Self-Reliance, techniques to develop, 29-36; 69-70 
School areas, ^ 
^ seminar 104 , 

activities 106 " , 

Scifetice, semjnar activities, aides/ children, 150-156 

Training, letter to students, 196 

ol-ientation, 7 
, outline for summer, 8 

orutlme for seminar, 9-1 1 
Tra«sportajtion, letter requesting, 2(TI 
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Gree|ings! 



As a student aide in the kindergarten, you are about to become an important part of an elementary school, 
sharing jn the Jeam work of teaching young children. 

Vhemaferial in this handbook and the beginning training sessions have beenWeveloped to help you meet the 
•dIallengeS and enjoy the rewards of your new experience. It is hoped they will answer some funda|fntal 
questions to help you understand the significance of your new position on the school team. 

Your success as an ^id€ will depend mostly on two factors — your eagerness to learn the skills of helping and 
your )villingriesS»to help others. Your effort in Solh these areas, along with a friendly and wmingspiriUvili 
bnng you J priceless re\«ard - thesatisfa€tien-of workingT^TthToung-cimarr^^ and with members of youn 
school's staff. . - . 

You, the teachers witl) whom you work, and all the others in yt)u'r schooLare working for the betterment of 
education for young children. As you gain experience, you will find yourself assuming more responsibilities 
and contributing even more greatly to this goal. 

We welcome you to one of the potentially most wonderful and exciting experiences in your high school 
career! 



EVery attempt has feeen made to identify and receive permission to use the materials in the 
Handbopk. In inany cases, rhymes, poems, proverbs, and recipes haVe escaped identification of an 
author. If a reader can identify an Suthor not credited, please share this information withttie Early 
Childhood Division ctf the MCPS Department of Curricirium and Instruction. 



I. GUIDELINES FOR STUDENT AIDES IN THE KINDERGARTEN 



*Tbe most preciousjhing a person can touch is the mine! of a child ... be cautious." ' 

' ' * / . — Michael Giammatte^ 

GENERAL GUIDELINES . . . - V \. 

In addition to the specific duties which you will assume as a'^tudent aide, there are many obligations ^nd 
responsibilities which result from-being invoked in the educational process. These are designed to be basic 
guidelines in helping you in your new experience. ' ' - 



ORIENT YOURSELF. Confidence_HC^ 
Torrnin^' your assignment successfully wnl 
depend on your continual effort to train'^and 
orienf yourself. Take notes on: 

What educational machines an 

are available? WRat are you. 

know about them and their us^ 

yeur specific duties to be*^ 



nd mate 
.ftippos 



materials 
ise to 
t are 



SUPPORT THE TEACHER. Ta 

direction from him/her. 



al; RESPONSIBLE. Sign in at the school 
office each day; arrive and Jeave school 
promptly as scheduled; call in ybur illness to 
school office by 8:30 ^.m. ^ 



BE PROFESSIONAL. On occasion, a teacher 
may discuss with yo'iTthe case of a specific child 
in order that you may work more effectively 
with that child. NEVER discuss pupils with 
parents or in any situaiBns other* than with 
your teacgjpr. Avoid discussing any school 
business out of school. The staff of the schaol is 
-trusting you to keep such information and 
observations confidential. 



BE PLEASANT AND FRIENDXY. ciihriren 
may sometimes 5e moody; but they depend 
upon adults to bl consistent, to be fair and to 
fj^ovide models of behavior. A 'pleasant word 
from you may often change the direction of a 
situation. Always try to be iielpful, pleasant, 
and sincere. 




•JiR^SSCOMF^RTABLTandln accord^^ ' 
wuh the standards set forth by your individual 
.'school principal. Working with young children 
may mean spills, paints, running, stretching, 
r artd bending. What you wear also influences 
children, encourages questions for learning, 
and provides additional topics for conversa- 
tion. See what happens when'you wear a bright 
color or an unusual p^ohscarf « ' 



BE CONSISTENT AND FAIR- Treat all 
children with the same friendly courtesy which 
ive to all the staff . 

' BE AW Ate. Recogniz^that different teachers 
-have ilifferent teaching ^tyles and work' 
successfully in different ways. You must learn . 
thai you have to adjust to each situation and 
help in different settings. Be aware, too, that in 
the beginning, you may be very apprehensive 
aboot working with the children; but a^ you 
have '^lew experiences ea9n Iday with the 
children, yofer confidence )n\\\ grow. 



> BE WILLING. An. important attitude to hav^ 
toward your ne^xperience is a willingness to*' 

•assume new and greater ♦ responsibiiities. 
Dealing with humaii beings, you are dealing , 
with new situations and new problems which 
have not been foreseen and which call for 
increased effort on your part -toward finding 
their sc|||^ns. 

► BE- OPEN. The teacher is trying to assist you in * 
developing procecjiires and techniques for 
working with children*. Be ppen to criticism, 

, and accept it as helpful. . * 
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SOME TIPS ON GOOD HUMAIS RELATipNSHI1»S 

1. * Do I in some manner relate to other peopte that 1 am' trustworthy, dependable, and consistent in my 
' ' actions? . . ' > • 

2. Am I able to communicate with people in an understanding manner? 

* * ' I ' ' ^ ^ . ' . y 

3. Do I express positive characteristics (warmth, caring, liking, interest, respect) for other people with 
whqm I am working? ^ 

J \ ' \ . ' ^ ^ A ^ 

4. Am I able to express my owji feelings <as som^thi^ belonging to me and separafCTfroni the other 

. person's feelings? ' __j L — — - — - 



/ 
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5. Am I able to see t-hings as the other person does*? 

Am i secure enough as an individual tb permit the other persoft to be- what he/s}\ejs without being 
critical? * - • ' 



7. Am I able to communicate with someone without judging him/her? 



Am 

natural? 



honest? 



human? 



coffrteous? 



fielpful? 



inter-esting? 



(I should te!) . • 

And do I avoid conversation that is primarily gossip? 
(1 should!) ^ '-^ 



t 
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CHARACTEftlSTICS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD* 
Th« 5-Year-pid 

General: / 



Is friendly * - ''"'^ 

Is capable of doing many things . » * 1^ \ 

Likes to dress up ^, - , ^ 

Is* interested in adult activities. ; - > ' ' 

Is projeg(-minded ' • ^ ^ * ' 

Is dependable W . \' 

"Likes to be independent . . ^ ^ 

Is serious • ^ 

Relations with Adult^ 

Likes to help - , ^ 

Is companionable ^ ^ . . 

Likes to run Simple errands . . ^ 

Enjoys conversation wifh adults - * * ~ 

Relations with Children of Own Age Group: . . .\ ^ 

Is a poor member unti! he/she learns to play cooperatively 1 . " ^ #^ 

Is a tattletale ^ ' 



Needs adult supervision 

Is deman(^ing » 

Hits and pushes when frustrated 

Physical Growth: , 

4 • * 

Handled sl/sd and tricycle well 
Hops and skips 

Cuts, pastes, and draws^pictures 
Handles tools geared to size 
Can handle mq^t (jre^sing 



^1 



Intellectual Sk-ills:^ 

Has^a vague conceptW timeu/ ^ . * ^ 

h beginning number concet)ts 



Enjoys being read to , * * ' ' >^ 

Has questions that are purposeful *^ * * 
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♦From: In-Service Training ManuatfdY Teacher Aides: Ht2id Start, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Morehead, Kentucky. . , * - ^ 
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, Role of Teacher. ^ . " 

' Creates interest ^ ^ . - . . 

^ ^- Encourages the best effort from each child ' ^ . , 

Caijitalize^ On child's interest in learning . ^ 

Prpvides^asing and adequate work centers ^ ' 

Guides in best use 6f materials ^ 
• ^ Presents suitable materials ' , % . - 

Keeps record of child's varied experiences 

Is enthusiastic in t^ching ■ v * ' 

It is ver^ifflLrt^nt to remember that childreo come to school atWiffertfht levels in lh«se characteristics, for 
' exampicTsdpl.Jiave already mastered^rtie use of scissors vefy well; others are ju^t beginning. 



.The wise teacher-aide knows: 



^ 1. Each child i^^ique/ ^ 

2. Eacli child is a child (not a young adult). w ^ . ' . 

3. Each child has his/her own pace oT growth and development. 

4. Xlthough each phild'is different, he/ she is more like age^rAate's than he/she is diff^ent from them. 

5. ' Needs of individuals must be met in the clas^<>o|ns as well as the needs of the group of children. 

' 6. Almost all children l^ave a natural inclination to learn anil to do the right thing even though their 
behavior ma^ nij^always indicate it. ' " * 

7. Success in teaching depends upon the ability to accept those whom it is really easiest to reject. 

^^8. M ost people assess t heii; past teachers'accordiflgli how much they did to help them succeed, rather 
^ %\tljirrraccording to hopiv "hard" or how "easy" they- 



Children: 



' were. 



Ali^o$tj\lways ^ 

^ obseiVe 
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S'ometMfts 

work » 
£lay * 
fail 

*. maneuver * . 
balk 

have fun 
feel success . 
- « 
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^ IL WORKING WITH YOU^G CHILDREN \ 
WAYS WITH cinLPREN*^ ! _ ^ - . / / . 

1. Speak in a very, matter of fact manner and avoid ba'by talk with children. 

2. Make an effort to speak on the child's level but in a re^yjl^ tone of voic^. 

' ' ^ " » - *■ 

3. Be calm^ not impulsive. . " , * " - ^ • 



5 



4. When young children are dFawing,jt is better to ask, "Wpuld you like to tell mesomethi^^g about your 
drawing?" than "What is it?" since children may not always kjiow what it is themselves. 



Yomwchildren should be-tapght how to. handlp and properly use blunt spissor^ — and o)her dangerous 
obiaefs, reason. - * ^ , 



In Speech . ^ . 



L ^Make suggestions or^tate directions in ^Vvve raU||r than a negative form. > 

2l tiive children a c^oice^nly when y^u /w/e/?c/tWave iht situalion up to thetjcrt; do n6t offefthe children a 
choice when there is no choice. * 

3. Ust a tone of voice which v/ill help the child f^el confident ^rfd reassured, not afraid or guilty or 
a^tned: ^ * ^ ' ' ttT^ * ^ ^ 

4. Avoia rtjiing to niotivate a child by -making 'Comparisons betv^eiej? the child and a^o^hfer or by | 
' encouraging competition. ' . * • . ' 

5. iise your voice as a teaching tool. . " '' ^y- 

, / ' 5k . ' ' . , ^ , . ; ^ 

6. Redirecting the child i# likely ^o'.be most effec|ive when ^llfe'^cpnii^tent with tlje chtld's own motives oi^ 
. interests. * *^ ^ ' / . • ' . , ' 

In Action . ^ ^ < . ^ ^' '^^i.. 

K Give the child the minimum of help in order that he/she may havqthe rn^imarfi chance to* grow m 
t: independence^ but give the help needed. . * * • 

IJfli^.youf suggestions effecti>?e b^rreinforcing them when necessary.'* ^ ' ' ^ 



3, Be alert to the total situation tn the classroom. 

4. When limits are ^necessary, they should be clearly definfed and' consistently mamtamed. 



♦Extracted ffo'm pages^I'3T331 of The Nursery School by K-atherine Read, published by W, B Saunders 
jSo-.* Philadelphia, Wfn. Permission to reprint- granted by the puWisher. ' ~ . ' 
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SOME GUIDES FOR HANDUNG. AGGRESSION* 

%. * * * * > 

^ I . Hurdle-Help. Help the chijd make transition from one activity to another. We soflfetimes get aggression 
because he/ she?ifas been too long at one thing. Say, have these puzzles af th$itable*' or "Have you sqct 
this bookr^- ^ . - . . 

2. Touch control. Sometimes a gentle pat, embrace, or simply li^ing-on of handa will serve as a renrinder 
of your relationship. If pro^rly timed, this may prevent unmanageable aggression. 

3. Friendly interest. Try liberally using names, noticing new ctothes, noticing possessions, commenting 
upon achievements and saying, "You're doing very well in asking for a-turn. That was great the way you 
worked it out with^ Johnny." ' / • 

4. Omit all moralizing — such as "Now,.was that a mce thing to d^T Avoid long explanations concerning 
cause and effect be^iavior. Ifse short phrases such as **You make them mad " — "Tell them what you 

' wantr — "They'll hit you if yoij grab things." — "I can't understand you.*" ^ "Talk to him " — Sermons 
and long perio^of talking it out are seldom productive. ^ 




^. Signal control. A verbal reminder of a nod that the behavioHMiot acceptable may work. Timing is 
important here. ThjSj^a good technique if the child is looking forttie^it, but it works only if the child 
. is faifly well RUt tocher and can muster some internal rest|^int, ahd if you and he/she have a 
relationship that's fmportant. r' ' 

6. Planful ignoringi Here you let the behavior die'under its own steam. This implies ihat a dangerous 
' situation is not involved. 

7. Hj'podermic affection. A friendiy and liberal injection of both physical and verbal affection may . 
- , circumvent a-discjpljna'ry crisis. . . ^ 

V Tuning,and pace. Not every infringement has to bedealt with. The child may be deaf to your pleas when 
wearing emotiojjs on his/ her^leeve. Pick moment? when feelings are fairly well intact. You may leave. 
. ' • him/her Tilone during a temper tantrum. 

\ 9. H^ds off policy.. At times you will be called upon to restrain children phy^cally. Try not to immobilize 
^ them by too-much restraint. Jf you're too vigorous in your restraint, ybu'll get the "wilting legs" and 

/ , falling-q;i-lhe-flooi^sponse. If you restrain them too heartily, it relieves them of all responsibility and 
you suddenly have a two-year-old on your handsf iand not a four- or five-year-old. 

- - ^ • • - ^ ^ - \ ^ 

Your restraint should be a loose encompassing, not a scooping up — no grabbing norclenching, and at 
the same time enough force to guarantee that Johnny of Jill doesn't escape until you are fairly sure that 
he/she isn't going tt> hurt anyone. , ^ 

But check' yourself to see whether physical restraint is really necessary. 

10. Face saying. Don^t put either yourself or the child in an impossible situation. Leave the child .and 
yourself a gracious way out; e.gj^ don't make threats which you can't carry out; extract promises which 

* he/ she isn't likely to remember; nor expect things he/she isn't likelj^ to do except by persuasion at the 
i scruff of the /icck! f ^ 

11. De-fuse your **No.'* See that children hear as little anger as possible in your verbal'restralnt. Don't be 
confused on this. We.expvt, even hope, that you ^iil^^press ^er when it's called for and when you 

- feel angry; but if your restraints are always angry onesyyou become ineffect^Cy Remember, a simpfe 
•^no** is, more effective than a blast, ov<5r the long hauL ^ 

^Pcrmistion requested 7/6/7fe from Pacific Oaks CoUege« 714 W. California Blvd.» Pasadcna^aliifomia 91105. 



I2i We place the equipmeiu in^s interestiirf and exciting ways as we can. - " 

GUIDELHIES FOR A^ISTlfiG WITH PROFESSIONALLY SUPERVISED PLAY 

When supervising all types of play, be aware of O^hat every child is doing each minute. W^tcTi the quality of 
play and do not let it disintegrate. Sometimes a suggestion at just the right time to redirect the play ian 
prevent, the situation from getting out of control. When problems do^rise, try not to become tense or 
worried. The children will relate to you better if you are relaxed and goocl natured but firm in your requests. 

* , •» 
• Never engage in conversation with other assistants, teachers, or parents while supervising children If y6u 
are assigned to watch an activity, never turn-your back on it. 

* * 

Keep your groups srfiall. If too many children gather in one spot or if they creN^d the easels or clay tables 
interest some of 4hem in another activity. You might sajf, "You may have a turn'with the clay later. I'll caU 
you when it's youViarn. Why don't -yoy use the easel now?" Be sure you keep this promise. 

ChHdren can learn to observe simple rules. Be sure .you know the rules your teacher has for indoor and 
ocrtdoor play and equipment. ' . / 

' ' ' . . " . ' ' 

A child does not need to manopolize one pCece of equipment indefinitely. Give him her time te think about 
.relinquishing a pjece of 'equipnjept by irtdicating alieadof timethat he/ she must give it to someone else You 
might say. "You may -ride the tricycle to the gate and back again, and then it'll be another child's turn, and it 
will be your tur-n to play in the sandbo\." [ ' 



^ in. ACTIVITIES TO j;^ with young children 

COOKING SUGGESTIONS*^ 



/ 



A 



n!\A^^^yt}°^ Children which i^des* njaTiy food ^jij^meVices isViin, informative, and very valuable , 
Children Idarn mosteffectivd^ by being actively involved and should bjJnvolved in the preparation of their 



own food. 



In order to help cJiil.di-fen"rlakt tH\ right food choices, a wide variety of wholesome foods should be 
available. Many opp6rt(jnitif%^shouljj be given to explore ihe raw materiaft which are the sources of food 
such as grains, legumes,-- vegetables, fruits, nuts, and seerfs. 

■,»,""• • • ' 

Since children learn'through sensorial exjieriences^emphasize feeling, smelling, observin|, and. listening to 
the sounds foods make duringj^repajation? cooking, and eating. • ^ ' ■ 

At first, cooking projects should ffave.ff w steps and grachiaHy become more complex'. Be alert to the many 
food ideas, WhichSrise spomarTeously out of other -dctlvitier Enrich these experiencfes with'music, songs, 
dance, art, draiTi3tTr play, stores, games, and field trips. 

f n all food experiences, it is advisable to chetjk childre'^s heajth cecords for known food allergies an*, when 
possible, flirnish an altern^ve food for the allergj^c chil(^ ^ < 



•Shared by Jean Gitfeore - plmary Teachef^ William Tyjg|^f ag^Swentary School 

\ • 
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Food experienced can be a^springboa?? to teaching children in many subject areas: .^i 

Nutr^on: learning the beneficial effects of eating whplesome food, proper care of our bodies 
o * • * - c ' * 

Social development: cooperating, sharing, understanding like* and dislikes of others, showing 
• courtesy, .using^good table manners^ showing responsibility 

Emotionaf'^evekmprent: developing. independence, creativity, responsibility, self-image, and self- 
control ' ^ ' . 

Language skills: using propei- terniinology, interpreting recipes, conversing, and using communication 

skills • " , 

' J* • 

Science: origins of food, parts of plants, growing thmgs, changing properties of matter, problem^ 
solving, classifying , * « 

Mathematics:* ilveloping sense of quantity, measuring, figuring cost, timing, dividing^ portions, 
comparing, using metric measurements 

Ai-t: textiires/ shapes; Colors , ^ ' 

Social Studies: geographic origins of food, transportation, climate, professions 

Safety: using topis properly, washing and storing food, maintai'ning^od imitation, showing respect 
for fire and heat 

* 

Raise questions and discuss answers as you work with children. Examples: ^ ^ 

Why do we, eat? ^ , , 

^ What IS in food?' ' ' . * 

Why do foods need to b^ washed? * 

What part of the plant are we eating? ' . ^ 

. Why do we measure ingredients? 

Experimelts that can be done ,with children: 

Grow foods'— radishes, onions, peanuts, beans, tomatoes. 

Make raisins. Spread grapes on a tray and cover with cloth or screen. Let dry approximately four days. 
Wei^h grapes before and after drying to show evaporation. 

Put a freshly cut celery stalk in a glass of colored water. After a few hours,' loaves will be colored by 
capillary action. ' * ^ v • ^ 

Save Halloween pumpkin seeds. R-oast some. Plant some. 



Have color days for snack^or treats, using naturally colored foods. 



Red: cranberries, apples, cherries 
Blue: blueberries, bltJi cheese 



• ^ Yellow: pineapples, lemorts, bananas, eggs ^ ' ^ 

•Green: limes, grapes, lettuce, peppers, .pickles ^ - ' 

Orange: carrots, orangos^ricbts* ^ 
Purple:, grapes, jelly"^ 

Brown: chbcolate^eariu^butter, graham crackers ^ * 

- Blafck and whit^: el^ocolate cookies, marshmallows', licorice; milk, popcorn ' * 

Gath'es involving food experiences: * 
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Food Lotto 
-Food Bingo 

What Doesn^t Belong? * t 

What Is Missing? * ^ 

Farmer in the Dell • 

Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley O ' I " 

Dramatize ^ttle Red Hen, Stone Soup, Gingerbread Man ^ • 

Mystery Box, for identification' by touch 6r smell . - 

Additional Resources: ' ' , ' 

Goodwin/ M., and Pollen, G. Cteative Food Experiences with Children. Washington, D C Tenter for 
Science in the Public Interest, 1974. . 

f'llms iri MCPS Film Library: : 

F 2387 Eat \Veli Grow We'll . ^ . . { 

Use« a circus performance to teach a lesson in nutrftion'. Presents theTour basic food groups and 
emphasizes importance of eating the righ4 , foods in proper ^amounts. . 

F 0326 - Why Eat Our Vegetables? — U-min. color / ' 

Show* the types of vegetables, where they come from, and how they should be prepared to retain 
vitamins and mineralsr 

■ ■' J ■ ' ' 

F 6279*— You a/fd\ouf''Food — 8 min. color 

Stresses the Values of foods jvhicha^ n^pessary to good health. Uses analogy of c^ruction of an 
automobile to point out that pro^ foods must be eaten to build the body, supply energy, and maintain 
the body jn good condition, cf . ■■. , ■ 

RECIPES' n ' ' ' . 

Apple Stfilboat Snack * 

Quarter apples. Fasten ^fiette triangle sail to apple sectioVi with toothpick ♦ 

Stone Soup (in conjimt^q vn^hot>k^(one Soup by Marcia Brown) ' ' *' * 

For the "stone" bas^. use-bduillon cubes dissolved in water, one cube for each cup of water. Children add 
appropriatrvegetable^i, w^ed and cut. Season with salt and pepper. Cook iSntil vegetables are tender. 



Corn Chowder y ' 

« > • ■ 

2 T: margarine - 
^ 1/2 small onion , * - , ' ; 

1 large potato 

I C. water ^ % 

• 1 can cream-style corn 

3 C. milH . ' 
1/2 t/salt ^ ' ^ . ; , 

. ♦ ' ' • ■* 

' Saute onion in margarine in large saucepan; cook until tender. Cut potato fine. Add potato and water and 
irook 10 minutes. 'Add corn and cook 10 nwre minutes. Stir in milk and.salt. Heat. 



Pqtato Soup 



^4 



I onion ' 4^ ; • 

1 T. corn oH , _ ^ 
4 medium potatoes 

2 C. milk 

I t. salt - . ' 

pepper to taste * ' \. * ' 

I C. water 

Chop onion and cook in oil until tender. Add potatoes, cut in small pieces. Add water and boil gently for 1 5 
minutes. Mash potatoes with a fork without draining them. Add miUc, salt and pepper. Heat, stirring 
constantly. 



Rice au Gratin 



Preheat oven to 350^. F. 



3*C. hot cooked rice 

3/4 C. grated cheddar cheese 

3 T. margarine 

1/2 t. curry powder 

I slice bread, cubed 



'4 



■spoon half of rice into greased baking dish. Sprmkle with part of cheese. Add- remaining rice and cheese. 
Bake at 350° until chec*e melts. Meanwhile, melt margarine in small skillet; stir incurry powder. Add bread 
cubes and brown lightly. Sprinkle over baked rice. , 



Tomato Rarebit 



M?lt several slices.of cheese in' I can cream of tomato soup, undilute* Serve over toast. 
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Tuna Burgers 4 ^ Preheat over* to 350^ F, 

I can tuna ^ « 

I C. chopped celery * \ ^ 

J/ 2 C. cut-up cheese ^ v 

I onion, chopped finely 

1/4 C. mijonnaise ' * 

iah and pepper to tast« .... - * 

6 hamburger buns' ^ ' ' , 

margarine ^ . V 



s ' ■ ■- • ■ ■ 

/Spread buns with margarine. Mix reiLinji^ ingredients and fill buns with this mixture. Wrap in foil and 
place on baking sheet. Bake at 350° m 15 minutes. 



Bran Muffins Preheat oven to 400° F. 

J . . ' ' ' 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 C. miik *^ 

2 T. margarine, melted 

1 C. bran - . « ^ . ■ ' \ > 

1 C. flour, whole wheat 

2 t. baking powder • , ^ 

1 4 C. sugaj ■ . * 

1 2 t. salt 

Mix egg, milk, margarige, and bran in bowl. Let stand 10 minutes. Add dry mgredients, stirringjust enough 
^.dampen flour. Spodn into greased rfiuffin tins. Bake at 400^ about 25 minutes. 

PumpKn Muffins ' Preheat oven to 400° F. 

1 egg . ' ^ . * 

1 2 C milk 

1 2 C. mashed cooked or canned pumpkin • , ^ 

1 '4 C^. margarme, melted ' > 

1 1/2 C: whole wheat flbur 9 

1 / 2 C. sugar ' . * * . ' 

2 t. baking powder 

1/2 1. salt^ ' ^ ^ " , * 

1/2 t. cinnamon ' 

1/2 t, nutmeg 

1/2 C. seedless raisins 

Beat egg slightly with fork. Stir in milk, pumpkin,and margarine. Blend d.ry ingredients and stir in,iust until 
nour is moistened. Batter should be lumpy. Fold in raisins. Fill greased muffin tins 2/3 full. Sprinkle l/4t. . 
sugar over each muffin. Bake at 400° for 18-20 minutes. . * ^ 
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Banana Ice / . 

2 sliced bananas ^ - ; ' 

juice of 2 oranges - \ - ^ ' - ^ 

juice of 2 lemons * \ / 

2 eggs • . * 
2't. water • • 

1/2 C. su^ar ' ' 

Place all ingredients in large bowl. Mix thofoughly with beater (banana sHces will remain.whole). Pour into 
ice trays and freeze about 3 hours. Remove from trays and place in a large bowl. Let stand 10 minutes. 
Gently break up cubes; and using electric mixer, beat until consistency of sherbet. Pack into plastic 
containers aird refreeze. Makes 1/2 gallon. 

HINTS TO FOLLOW WHfeN YOU AND THE CHILDREN ARE COOKING 

L Utilize recipes which' vkl\ allow the children to do most of the preparation. 

2. Legibly print the recTRe on large paper and mount the paper as near to t^Je working area as possible. Use 
- an illustration, food lab€;l, or picture beside each ingredient, whenever possible. _ 

f 

3. Not all the children need^ook at one time. Many itenw can be prepared on consecutive days to allow for 
• all to participate. Or w,hen majyng something like cookies, the recipe may be doubled to allow for more 
children to enter into the project after the mixing process has been completed. Depending on ft)od being 
prepared, 6 is usually a good size group. ^ 

4. Have more than one set of utensils such as measurirtg spootfs, cups, and mixing spoons and spatulas, to 
^ive as many children as ;)ossible an opportunity to participate in all steps. ^ 

5. Allow children to taste and/ or smell and feel ingredients before they are combined. Cup cake papers 
provide easy containers for putting.flour, salt, cinnamon, etc., to be tasted. Put more than one out to 
avoid congestion at the tasting point. Wooden spoons can be used YoFtasting after ingredients have 
been combined. • 

6. Cooking experiences provide an exctHent means for children to learn science principles.Take your time 
and t^ about what is happening. Keep ihc processes in mind, for much learning is involved here. 

7. There are many different ways of combining and preparing foods to yield various results; e.g., milk and 
chocolate witf^ other ingredients can be put together to yield chocolate milk, hot chocolate, chocolate 
pudding, chocolate ice cream. What is it that causes all of these to have al s*lightly different consistency or 
temperature? » , . ^ 

8. A round table is usually more conducive to enjoyable cooking experiences; hut any type of low table will 
do. Use a hot plate whenever you can or electric skillet and pots so that children can watch the changes 
that occur while hea^ is appliqd. ) . 

9. Plan adequately. Go through the recipe yourself ahead of time. Be sure to have all the equipment you 
will need — extra spoons for fasting, paper towels, sponges, etc. ~ so-that theactivity will go smoothly 
without unnecessary interruptions. 



10. KTnow in advance what concepts you want to discuss. 

1 1. Remember to place heavy emphasis on the^senses. How does the food taste? smell? feel? Is it heavy? 

• ^ " ^ Delaware/ Maryland Head Start 

Regional Training Office 1971 
Pefl'mission to reprint granted 

MORE RECIPES 
SANDWICHES . , 

iRaisin Sandwiches * * ^ 

Spread soft butter on bread and sprinkle with raisins. PeanuLbutter may be used instead of butter. 
Cream Cheese Sandwiches 

Soften cream cheese with milk. Mix, until smooth and add any of the following: chopped dates, chopped 
walnuts, raisins, chopped gum- drops, or chocolate covered p^nuts. 

^ f \ 
BEVERAGES ^ , , ' 

Lemonade ^ / 



Squeeze 1/2 cup lemon juice; add 1/2 cup sugar; 1 quart of ice water. Avoid strong lemon tasteAvith little 
children. - • - 

Milk Shakes 

I / 2 pint of milk and 2 scoops of ice cream per child. Pour milk into a deep dish. Add ice cream. Have each 
child beat his/her own with an egg beater or put in a tightly covered spill-proof glass and shake. 

Punch 

Mix 3 cups sugar, 1 gallon water, 1 pint tea, 1 1/2 cups lemon juice, 2cupsorange juice, 1 quart apple juice, 2 
' quarts cranberry juicei 

SALADS " ' 
Carrot Sticks , ^ 

* Peel and cut carrots in thin sticks. Refrigerate in ice water. 
Easiy Salads ' * \ 

1 . Shred tabbage and carrots, adci crushed pineapple, and mix in mayonnaise with the other ingredients. 

2. Stuff celery with peanut butterN ' " * 

3. Devi) eggs (bring in eggs that have already been coqked beforehand at hom?).*' 

4. Combine miniature marshmallows with apple cjifees, orange sections, ancTmayonnaiae. 

• • • 
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No-Cook Apple Rftisin Salad ) 

Combine diced apples, raisins, and mayonnaise. Add nuts if desired, 
No-Cook Carrot and Apple Salad 

Arrange sliced apples with grated carTOts around mayonnaise in the center. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS ^ 
Butter 




" Ppt 1 pint whipping cream in ajar with screw top and let each child have a turn shakmg. Cream wilfturn to 
butter in a few minutes. Rinse butter with cold water Salt lightly. 

MISCELLANEOUS ^ 

No-Cook BirchVrmuesli (Switzerland) 

3, 4 cup ll^me^flaktr. (or I T./ person) 
3/4 cup tondensed milk « 

I; 4 cup lemon juice ^ , ^ / 

3 cups fruits — bananas, oranges, plums, peaches, grated apple ^ 
* ' Mix oatmeal, milk, and lemon jliice; and add fruits. Mix and chill. V/ 

^ , No-Cook Mint Leaves and Grapes 

Beat egg whites stiffly. Dip leaves and grapes in egg whites and then sugar (granulated). Place on platter and 
let dry. . \ ' - ^ 

FRYPAN COOKING * 

Corn on the Cob 
I - 

4 ears of cornf fit into a square frypan nicely. Preheat pan at hottest temperature with 1 cup water and 1 1. ^ 
salt. When water boils, add corn and cook 6 minDtes. Put top on pan while cooking. 

Apnlrittng Fritters ^ ' » ^ 

PeVkao-li^ore apples. Slice into pieces'!/ 2" thick. Dip into batter. Fry in enough fat to float thaslices. Brown ^ 
*on both sides, and sprinkle with cinnamon and sugar. / 

Batter 

( 1 C.floiir. ' * • . H ^ . 

2 1. sugar ' ^ . ^ ^ . ' 

• 1/2 1. salt • '* ^ » ^ 

J'1/2 t. baking powder ' • / ^ , . ^ ♦ * 

3/4 C milk * ^ / • ^ 

• egg * V ^ • w 

Sift flout, measure antflift together with dry ingrediei^. Mix milk, together and add: 

ERIC ♦ . ^ij - . -.^ 



Applesauce ' • ' . ' , ^ 

^ ' / ^ ... 

Apples are washed, cored, and quartered. Copk in f'rypan with 1/2 cup water until soft. Red skins left on 
►prodi/ce pink applpauce. Run through ricer and add sugar to taste. 

Pancakes — (Recipe serves 15) * 

3 3/4 C. self-rising flour (If regular flour is used, add 4 t. baking powder and 1 t. salt.) 
8 T. sugar ' ^ - 

3 eggs / ' ' 

2 1/4 C. milk ' ' * ^ 

' 9 T. ^d oil • 



Apple Slices 

Core and slice apples. Place with 3/4 cupSvater and 1 / 2cup sugar in frypan.and cook until 'tender - abput 
5 minutes. Acid cinnamon. 

( 

Chocolate-Apple NibbFes . . , 

1 6 oz. pkg. chocolate chips 
4 medium red apples 
toothpicks 

Melt chocolate chips in double boiler over fiot water. Core apples and cut into eighths. Insert toothpick in 
skin side of eatijapple section! Remove chocolate from heat and dip apples,«leaving skin side uncoated. Lay 
on buttered cookie sheet. Store in refrigerator. 

CANDY AND COOKIES . * 

4 

(C^e should be taken when using the following recipes for sweets and desserts; keep in mind a well- 
balanced diet and the n^ds of children for wholesome nutrition an^l use sparingly.) 

No-Cook Mallow Squares ^ , ' 

2 31 4 C. H I 2 lb.) graham cracker crumbs 

fC (1/2 lb.) sliced daW ' . ^ 

. 1 qt. (1/2 jb.) marshmallows cut into eighths ^ ^ • ^ ^ 

1 C. chopped nuts • ^ . ' . " * 

I C. evaporated milk 

Spread 1/2 cup crumbs on bottom of pans, Mix remaining crumbs, dates,, mallows, and nuts together. 
Blend milk into mixture. Divide into equal parts for each pan. 1^ m crumbs; then press mixturq down to 
fit^pan. Chill before cutting. Makes 36 squares and fills (2) 9ctx1 1/2" pans. (You may use miniature 
marshmallows.) - ^ 



Peanut Butter Kisses . ' * . « * 

J/3 C. light Karo Syrup • ^ ^ \ ; ' ' ' 

I /3.C. peanut butter ' • J . ^ 

1/2 C. instant norr-fat dry milk ^ ' • - ' . ^ * ^ 

1/3 C. siffed confectioners sugar ^ ^ / * ' « - 

chopped peanuts ^ ^ ' 

Mix syrup and peanut butter in small bowl. Gradually stir in dry milk and^ugar, mixing well until TftJiapth. 
Shape into thin rpll. Stud with chopped ^jeanuts. Slice. Makes approximately 24 pieces,. 

. I . > . • : ' 

Greek Chbcolate Balls ^ ' . * ' 

1/2 Ib/^valnut meats 

1/2 lb. sweet cooking ehocolatd . \ 

9 pieces zwieback 

1/2 teasploon cinnamon , ' ' 

confectioners sugar • ' i * * 

2 tablespoons water * . ' ' . 

Put nuts, chocolate, and zwieback throtigh food chppper, using fine blade. Add cinnsjmon, sugar, and 
water. Form into small ])alls and roll in confectioners sugar.- Store in airtight contAintr. 

^ ^ ' ' ' / 

HdHi Candy 



2 C. dry* instant milk * . * ' • J 

2 C. peanut butter * ' , * . . 

< 2C. honey ^ ' ' ' ' 

' Roll into crumbs or cookie shapes. 

No-Cook Fruit Balls ' 

dried fruits (figs, apricots, raisins, prunes, nuts) ' ^ • . 

hdney ^ » . " ' ' . 

grated coconut ' . ' 

Chop an^ mix fruits. Moisten with honey so fruit sticks together. Form into balls and roll in coconut. 



Health F6od Candy r ' Preheat oven to 350° R 



I 1/4 C. oatmeal • . * 

t C. COCORU( . 

I C. vf^liiuts 

I / 2 C. wheat germ • ^ ' 

1/2 C. butter ' . ' • 

1/3 C. sesame seeds • ' ^ 

I ,tsp. cih.namiin ' \ 

1/2 C. apricms J ' ^ ' 

3/ 4 C. brown sugar \ , ^ 

1/3 C. honey - _„ 



^ Combine oatmeal, coconut, walnuts, wheat germ, sesame seeds, andffeinnamon in lar^e bo.wl - stir and mix 
weH. Add apcicotfand toss. Melt butter, stir in brown sugar and htat until it dissolves. Drizzle over cereal 
mixture and toss. Spread smtTothly.in a 13''x9"x2'' pan and drizzle with honey. Bake at 350° for 20 minutes,' 
5tirrmg 2 or 3 times. Turn into lightly glased alyminum foil and spread in t o a+ay ei a belit onernch thick' 
Cool slightly. When njixtur,e is still warm shape into balls. Let coollompletely.'store in ai^ight container. 

Health Food Cereal Preheat oven to 300°" F. ' . 



5 <5. dld-fashioned oatmeal 
I C. cut almonds « . ^ 

I Cr.unrefined sesame seeds 
I C sunflower seeds -w - .• ' • 

' 1 C. shredded coconut ' ^ ' ' • 

I C. soy nour ^ ' ^ . * ^ 

I CT powdered nrilk . • ^- - ' 

I C. wheat germ ' i ^ . r * 

I C. honey • >., * - ' 

I C. vegetable oi[ * . ^ ^ , 

Combine, spread on tWQ cookie sheets, and bake at 300° F. for one hour, until j^tly browrt.^ 
Serve with milk, no sugar. F^ut in baggies to store. 

Carrot Surprises * ^ • * ' 

* • * * - ' * 

* " . " > t * * 

Pare and slice carrot in tTiin slices. Spread peanut butter oh one^lice of carrot. Top witb second slice. Cot 
use celery also. . • * - ' . ' ^ » ' . - 

Sandwich Making ' • . 

Let childretv^utout bread with cookie cutters. Let each'child haye twomatchingfieces of bread to fill. 
Spread with peanut Gutter and jelly. Raisins dipped in a Jittle peitrut buHer can be Osed for putting eyes, 
nose, and mouth on front of sandwich. . ' . * 
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A|>pl^u€e Fhike 



i.8 oz.»jar api^esauce 
2T. cdrrfnakeSr - 




^ I Tr flaked coconut . . / ' w 

Pour applesau^ce into bowl. Ad^ corn flakes and i:oconut and blend. Pour into servihg plates. Top wuh 
< whipped crearfi, if you lil^e. (Serves 2) • 
, • • * * -^^-^ 

''Bradley'\A-pplesauce • : • , 



Z 1 / 2Mbs. CQoKing apple 
i/^ cup sugar Jp" 
I TMemon jijice » 
- 1 cup water 




%a^^,'quarter'/and core apbles; add watef to cover (barely), cook until nearly soft, add sugar.^d lemon 
f juice; cook afew minutes Ioniser; put throug'h foo^J mill ogress thrdugh strainer. Sprinkle wiUl cinnamon, if 
desired. Cool and serve. , 



Applesauce 



* 0 



unpeeled apf)les ( I for each childj • 
^ ^granulated sugar (4 cups fpr y apples) 
cinnamon 



• V' 



Have eacji ahild bring m an apple. Wash apple's. Children cut their apples in quarters. P^t.th^'unpefeled 
^^apple quarters in a pdt ^ith just enough water to start them cooking. When tend^r^m^h and strajh^^then 
, add sugar and cinnamon. Ct)ok agam for iO minuteS. Serve in„small paper bowls or cups. 

. Piki §read (as Hopi Indians jinake it) * ' % f . %j 

•Mix. some corn meal with water tb form s(|^ batter. Heat a flat stone'and grease it. (You will have-to u 
skilUt.^pfead batter thinly over hot stone. Roll it or fold it. ' ' ' ' . ^ 



Gingerbread ^okies 

1 C. non-licjuijd shortening 

1 G. sugar 

2 mofasse^' ; 
, I C. hot water , 

2 heaping tsp. soda 
1 egg — bfiicn 
610 8 C. flour. 
1/2 tsp. 

I tsp. (^fla^n 
1/2 tsp, ginPr 
raisins tp decorate 



Preheat oven to SSO"" F. 



Bake 350^ about 8-10 minutes. 

Dough shodld^'be refrigerated overnfght/ 



1 Hour cenerbusly . Then give each child a ball of dcAigh about the 
i^forlPgift idea that they take hom^and share with the family. 

Our ehlWren rhalcc candy cane&^nger bread meo — anytnyjg they really Want to. 



Svg^esiiohs: Give each child wax p9p€r and flour 
!!fei<;iLnairorali'g|^Weaise thi^^atfchristm 




Date Balls 



2 cups 4>ran flakes, wheat flakes, or corn flaxes 
3/4 cup pitted dates 

pecans ^ 
2Tbsp. hpney 

1 TbspC butter or margarine ^ * * 

2 tsp. lemon juice . ^ ^ ' 
sifted confectioners sugar * * - 

pecan halves 



Put cpreal, dates', and pecans through food chopper* To this mixti^re, add honey, butter} lemon j^iice; knead 
until well bleRari|, .Shape dough int^ small. balls and roll in cojifectioners-sugar. Top with -pecan halves.** 
Makes 2 1/2 d*en. 



Chocolate Fudge • - , *• ■ . 

Mi^in saucepan: -Jj^ - - • ♦ ^ - ^ , 

' 1 Clip jugar . / * • . ^ ^ * ^ 

l/3cup|^oa^ ' ^ . ^ 

Stir in: ^ it. * ' 

1/4 cup butter - ■ , • 

1/4 cup milk ^ » . - * / - 

1 T. light corn syrup • * 

f , Bring to boiU Boil 1 minuta; stirring constantly. Remove from heat. Add immediately; 
' I T. Vanilla ^ J , . 

1/2 cup chopped i«ts • ^ 

Adding 1 cup at a time, stir in: ^ ■ . - 

2 1/2 to' 3 caps sifted confectioners sugar 

'hi 

^Ijirn in^p an ungreased square pan and pat out ^th fijigers. Cut into squares. Makes 36,*q#ares. ' 

'Fudge ' ' • \ ^ / ^ 

Combine in 2 quart saucepan: ' - 

^2 cups sugar ' , ' 

^ 3/4 cup evaporated miljc ' 

1/2 tsp. saT^ * . ' ' y \ 



Bn^g to boil over moderate heat, stirring constantly, Boil for 2 minuses. Remove from heat. Add: 



9 3/4pz. Nfestle's Kin^'Size.Mflk ChQfolate, i' ) 
^ 2 l-oz. envelopes Nestle's Choco-b&ke 
rtsp. v^niHa 

. Stir till chocolate meUs and mixture is well blended. Spread tn greased 9'''square pan.^C'hill till firm: Cut in 
squares. 




Creamy Chocolate Rites ^ 

Mix with fork in bqwl: ^ 

I pkg. Betty Crocker fudge flavor frosting mix 

1/2 cup. sdft butter ♦ , 

•It. vaniU^ . - - . 

Work mjxture with hands until it forms a baH. Dust board lightly with confeclioners sugar. Knead candy 
mixture about 20 times on board. Shape in one of the following ways: , 

balls -Roll mixtureioto b^lls about the size of warffuts. Roll chopped nuts, or multicolored candies ' 
info each. Makes about 48 balls. ' ' • . * . 



, Opera Ftfd^ 

^ Butter- a loaf pan. In. bottom part of double boiler, heat 1 inch water to boilhig. Place in top:'' ^ 
3 T. butter • - . ^ 

3 T. milk * • . , 

' ' - " " ' . -< 

/ Set over the boiling water to melt butter. Add and stir until blended: 
I pkg. Betty Crocker cr^my white frosting mix 

- Cook over boiling water 5 minutes, stirring occasionally^ Remove from heat. Optional: 1/2 cup chopped 
' nuts Pour into prepared pan and let3tand until firm. Cut into squares. Makes. 32 small squares. 

Mints ♦ 4Ltu 

1/2 stick oleo • ^ *^ ^ ^ 

I lb. I03( sugar. . - f ' 

3 T/water • • ^ * 

1 T. 3|int extract 

food cdloriiTg — a drop (Don't use red.) 
Blend and shape in balls? May press designs into them, 
nut'^utter Creams 



Beat with rotary egg beater in bo^yl^ 
I egg' ' • 

Beat until smooth: „ . 

* 1/3 C., peanut butter 

1 T? soft butter 

11} i. vanilla ' 

1/8 V salt , • 

I C. sifted confectioners sugar 



f Stir* in I cup more confectioners sugar. Shape mixture into tiny balls. (More confectiolfers sugar may^ 
added to make candy firm enoujgh to handle.) ^oll each ball in 3/4 cupfinely chopped salted peanuts. PTacc 
oft wax paper and -refrigerate Until fi?m;Makes ^6 candies. X ^ ^ 



Peanut Butter Cream Cheese RoU-<Ups . , * ' 

Combine 8. oz. package of cream cheese with 1 ,3/4 pound ponfectione'rs sugar. 

Roll on lightly floured board to thin pastry. Spread witM peaput butter. Roll up and refngerate before 
cutting m bjte «ize pieces. Jf r611 Appears too .thick, cut dough in half. Makes two "rpiis, 

IVIaking Peanut Butter *? ' . \ - ' "* ^ 

Have children shell peanuts:and remove peanut skins. (Exaftiine shell, skin. and peanut carefully ) Place 1 to 
2 cups of peanuts and I to 2 tablespoons of peanat oil iri blender wi4h a teaspoon of salt: Turn on blender 
^intil proper consistency. . * t " ' • ■ 

Why not pla^t a raw peanut? * . -, , ' ' 
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Skills THAT CAN COME FROM WOODWORKING* ' ^ . 

There are maajLskills children can develop from working with wood. The skills come with time and use.^ 
They are developed by each child'at his/her own maturaticfn level. • , * 

Woodworking* \ * ' . * . 

Improvj^ye-hand coordination and manipulati^g^sj^^ls * * 

Deveiojiilbe senses: ^ ' . ^ 

Children hear the sounds associaled with working with wood; feel the rhythm^xture, and, 
movement associated with wood^working; smell th^aroma of sawdust and the vafrous types of 

• * wood; use their eyes to (plldw the hammer, drill; note safneness'/ differences m'woods, ^ ' 

Auditorydiscriminatioiiis widened. Children learn to ideotify, match, and discriminate sounds 
. associated with wood. ^ ; ■ . . • . 

V- . 

VilUal discrimination \$ developed? Children differentiate between sizes, match nails, select wood, 
* and decide which size screvv^ will fit a hole. — ^ ' ^ , 

Numerical skills are increasj^i. Children learn to ^atch sizes, count nails', identify shapes, balance 
objects, and measure. * \ ' ' - \ 

' Names of {ools and woods a^ndTlCH a^^out them, are learned. 

Children 'explore space: They build up^ryd within spaces, ofi /op o/objects, aroJ^w/ objects; and balance 
' .objects. ' i . ^ * * ^ 

Children work^'ith sequence and develop designs that have patterns. They cooperate and help others 
with problems. ^ ^ . 

Children mak^ <iecisions: What material will be used? What tools should be selected? 

• l^blem solving is developed when they figure how to place (he woo^, how to balance the wood. 

Apareciation of carpentry skills is developed; ecology TTwareness is developed; ^If-concept is enhanced 

by ekpenencing mastery of woodwoplcwig. ^ . ^ 

^ • . • 

• Children sometimes make something^ however, the process of creating is more important than the 
prociwc/ to Hany yojufg children. . - . 



♦Akman^S.andSherald.L Woodworking Processes and>rocedures College Park University of Maryland. 1973 Pertmssion 
granted. 



^'MOJIE ABOUT WOODWORKING^ 
Dmeiit 



( Eqiliemen 



Wood Use soft woo<J, such as pine. and/or fuj^ 
4 hammers — 7 oz. toJ6 oz. ' . ' 

2 crossclit saws, K) o/more points/ inch 
Sandpaper^ to #00 . • ' 

2 drills and sel of bit^ ^ 

.2 screwdmvers, plain ^nd'Phillips head , - 
I brace alnd-bit drill 

Nails —{assorted sizes with large heads 
Screwji'— plain and Phillips head ^ 
C-dan^ip 

Vise . 



Additional Beautiful Junk 

clotheipins ' 
flat stteks 
spoolf 

btltle caps >^ ^ 

corks^^ 

tile * 

carpiet squares 

oW^welry 

cotiVn 

tempera pamt . 



i 



, buttojis 

scraps of wall pajSer 

old wheels from toys 

tissue paper rolls 

egg cartons 
*4mall boxes 
' -acorns 

leaves 

rocks 

bjrk 
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Activities Associat^with Wood . 

• Try sand and pa^te. . ' . - » ' ' ' 

Use various textures ~ wall paper, cloth, carpet, styrofoam. 

Paint wood. . ' 

Paint wood, let dry, and then rinse with water. % ^ 
. Color on sand paper. • ' 

•Glucvsand on paper, let dry, paint. / . ' - * ^ 

Have mjts and bolts available in different siz€s.^ • ^ . • ' * 
Use til^ corks, bottle-caps, buttons^ old jewelry. ' * V ^ 

Use sawdust in-san<l tflrble for ta^le play. * '"^^ ' . ^ 

Mix sawdust and wheat paste anS water together until-doughy. Model. . , J . 

; Apply sawdiist to *ood with paste or glue. 

• Have pipes aiid other fittings available. \ . 

Color on woo^s. , - ^ , ' 

Have small pieces of wood, tooth picks, and wooden sticks available f(fr»giuing. 
Glue tissue paper wood with liquid starch or paste. ^ * . 

Dry tempera on wood. ^ • \ ^ • 

Nature materials: sticks,-rocks, acqfns for collages. * n • ^ 

- Use a stump for nailing into or on. 

List at Ifeast three activities in woodworkingT«treach of the following area$: music, dramatic play creative 
movement, rtath, and science. • ' - 

Iran!^"' \ f^"'"'"""'^ firocedures. College Park. University of Maryland. 1973 PermiHsion 



EARNING ABOiit CHILDREN AND POQKS 
BOeKS FOR ^GES AND STAGES ^ 

Preschool and Klndcrgahen 



CharacteristH^s of Children 

LanguSige deveioping^rapidly 



' ... ■' ' 

Continuous activity, short atten- 
,4ion span , 



Implications of Characteristics 

jmerest€d in words; erfjoyment of 
rhymes, nonsense; and repetition. 
'Enjoys reteUing stories. ' 

Requires books that can be qomplet- 
ed "m^e sitting " Enjoys participa- . 
tion tKugh nammg* touching, and 
repeating phrases. 



4k 



oc<ntric>hterests and behavior 



Curiosity' about his/her world 



Likes stDries m which he, she is 
clearly identified. In telhng a story, 
teacher or parent m*ay substitute the 
child's name^r the main character. 

Enjoys stories aboyt everyday ex- 
periences, pets, playthings^r home, 
people in his her immediate envir- 
onment. 



Concepts ' being built through 
njany first-hand experiences 

Enthusiastic about imaginative 
play 



; Explores through books t\}c vanous 
dimensions of a single concept. 



Likes stories that 
inanimate. Enjoys ta 



jrsonify the 
g animals. 



Seeking warmth and security in 
relationships' with adults 



' Likes to be close to the teacher or 
Jjarent during storytinft. The ritual 
• ofthe bedlime story begins litcratufe 

experiences at home. ^R'equjres 
- poetic justice and happy -endings in 

stones' 
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Books Supporting the 
Implications 



Mother Goose ^ 

Brooke, Johnny Garden 
Carroll, What Whiskers Did 
Ga'g, Millions of Cats 
Kra'uss, A Very Specid^ome 
' ) . • ' • 
Brow^i, Where Have You B^? 

Garten, The Alphabet Tale 
Francoise, The^ Things I Like 
Kunhardt, Pat the Bidnny^ 
Kunhardt, Tickle the Pig 
Munari, Who^s The re ?^ Open the 
. Poor! ^ ' 
Rey, Where's My Baby?^ 
*The Three^ Billy G.dats Gruff {ilhxs. 
by Marcia Br^wh) ' 

Brewn. dood Ni^, Moon 
Buckley, Grandfather and I ' 
£ts\ Just, A/f } 
Krauss^ The (^\iing Story 
Rand, / /CnoJtSiLof of Things 

Flack, y4n/w5 andth^^.^.Qtjfc'ks ^ 
Ho ban, Bedtirnefor Frances 
Janus, Teddy 
Keats, 77k* 5noH*v Day 
Lehski, Papa^Small 
Yashima, Umbrella 
' 'Zolotow, Do You KnoH^ What Til 
Do-" . ./ . 

Budney, A Kiss Is Round 
Showers. The Listening Walk ^ 
Steiner, Listen to My Seashell 

Burton, Mike Mulligah and 7^ 

Steam Shovel 
' Dr. Regnicfs, May I Bring a Friend? 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears 
GVamatky, Uttle Toot * 
The, Rain Puddle 

Buckley, The Little Boy and the 

Birthdays 
Flack, Ask Mr, Bear 
Massie, The Baby Beebee Bird 
Minarik, UtUe Bear 
Potter. The Tale of Pe$er Rabbit f 

: ■ ' 
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Characteristics of Chil^lren 



Beginning to se^^1ndep^!(ndence 
from adults * ^ 



\ 



lm|])|htions of Characteristics 



Books can help chiFdren adjust to 
new and frigh^riing exj 



Boolcs Supporting the 
Implications 

c 

Brown, The Runaway Bunny 

fman. What's That Noise? 
Lexau, Benjie 9 ' 

MacDonald, TTie Utile Frightened 

Tiger ^ 
Sauer. I^ikes House 



Aiienlion span increasing 



Striving to accomplish skills 
demanded bv adults 



Continued interest in the world 
around him her pger arl5~ 
curious. Insatiable curiosity . • 



Developing^ greater imagination 



. Early Elementary, 1-2 , 

Prefers ^hort stones, or may enjoy a 
continued story provict^d each 
chapter is a complete incident. 



Child IS exppcted to learn the skills 
of readjng ^nd writing. Needs to 
accomphsh this at h;s her own rSte 
and feel successful. FirsL reading 
experiences should be enjoyable. 



Needs wide variety of books. Hds ^ 
mterests in home and neighbor- 
hood, but wfll media have ex- 
tended his her interests <6 include 
other lands and diter space. . 



Enjcrys J>ooks aboirt .imaginative ' 
play. Likes to ^dranrjatize simple 
stones 



Bishgp^ The Five Chines^Brothen 
Bro'wrv Cinderella 
Flack, Waller, the Lazy ^ Mouse 
{revised .edition) 
^'MaeDonafd, Mrs, Piggle Wiggle 
\ewelL The Utile Old Woman Who 
L wd Her Head 

Puvoisir^, Petunia 

Felt, Rosa-Too' Utile . * 

^ "Easy reading materials'": 

Hoff, Danny and the Dmosaur 
Minank, Utile Bear Series . • 
Painter, Do You Knpw What I'm 

^ (Mmg to Do Next Saturdtiv'^ 
Seus^. The Cat m ihe Hat 

Bemelmans, Madehne 
. Bran ley, A Book of Astronauts for 

Burton, The Uftle House * 
Fisher, Inrthe <Middle bf the Nighi 
Hawes, fmeflies .in the Night 
Merrill, Tell About the Cowharn. 
• Daddy ^ ^ ^ 

Craig.^ Boxes 

Craig, Duigon in the Clockhox 
Sawyer, Journey' Cpke, Ho! ^ 
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STORY TIME ^ . , ' . 

Selecting Suitable Stories for S^jill Children ^ * 

I. Be sure the stofy.is suitable for tlie children's age and interest (especially not too long nor too wo^dJ^). 
Illustrations should be large. 

2»^'The story should be short, simple, and about familiar objects which children^understand. 

3. Never select a story' that might frighten the children. , * 

4. Children enjoy stories ivitli rhythm, repetition, and humor. 

5. Stories need to set forth good examples. 

♦ • 

6. Children enjoy especially stories which are imaginative: 

7. If you wish, be original and write your own story, or have t*l4chijdren write their own stories. Also, harve 
them illustrate the stories — both yours and theirs! ' ' 

Telling a Story* ♦ 

1. Use much facial eXpressi^. - . . - 

2, Use expression in your VQice. 

. 3 Change voice for various characters, or impersonate different. characters in the story. 

4 Use hand expressions or motion^Vhen they are suitable and add to the story 

5 Don't allow any nervous habits orViannerisms to detract from the story. ^' ^ 
6. Speak at a cor^^fe^ed, not, too fast and not too slowly. . 

7 Speak in an appropriate tone of voice\iot'too ouietly and not too loudly. 

8. Be certain that youVe so^uch interested in your )3wn story that you put feeliuginto it. 

9. Establish eye contact with each child. Don t look at the floor or ceiling or over the heads of the children. 

iW Know your story well, and rehearse it thoroughly beforehand, hi best if you know the^tory so well you 
do no( actuallj' have to read it. • ^ 

II. Tell the' story without hes'itaUon and interruptions. 

/ 



•Note: ^enever possible, avoid paraphrasing a story for the children when you are showing them the 
illustrations from that bookyThe language of the author has great integrity. . 
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ART IDEAS AND RECIPES . * '\ ■ /' 

Help(i^l hint: Paint spjlls wash out of clothing more easily if several drops of liquid detergent are mixed in 
with tempera paint. ' , ' . ' 

" ' ■ ' . - ■ * . 

Pp.tatd Printing ^ 

Cut flat side of a raw potato into a desired shape — -^u.ch as heart, bell, diamond. A small wad of cloth 
soaked in showcard color or oil paint and placed in a saucer or can cov^rrl^kes a fine pad for printing. The 
potato may be pressed on this pad and then printed ojj'paper or cloth. Givichildren background paper that 
, IS large enough for them tc^wm^k on. Protect the table with oilcloth or paper. Potato prints may be used to 
-make* holiday wrappings, ca"s, and place car.as. and to personalize stationary. • 

Try.^ilijer vegetables and fruits. ^ ' ^ 

Soap Suds * ^ "^-i**^ 

Use two cups of soap flakes or 'detergent (the sudsing tariety). Add just enough w^ter to mix. With an egg' 
beater, a child can whip up the finest make believe frosting ever An did spatula or icecream spoon makes a 
fine spreading tool. 

Soapsu^tmade from soap flakes or detergent).and watpr are ideal for making textured effects on bottles 
and boxe^, "fur" on papier-mache animals, and hundreds of interesting projects. They are easy to mix and 
ample, yet are readily cleaned up. 'N 

> ' ^ ■ ; 

A good basic formula tojtart \4;ith is two parts 6f soap flakes or detergent to one part of water. Whip until 
very stiff. The soap TTakes mixture is very fluffy, while the detergent is grainy and dries likeplaster.Tor more 
body ^nd a harde/ finish, substitute thick homemade lau'ndry starch for the water., For color, add paint 
w+iile mixing or paint with poster paint*" when thoroughly dry. 

recipes" 

Fipger Paipt ^ ^ ^ . ^ m 

1. I 2 box laundry starch (1 1 2 cups) ^ . 
I qt. boihng water ■* ' ' 
I '2 cups soap flakej - . . 

I 2 C. talcum (optional) ' . , ' \ ^ * 

Mix starch with.enough cold water to make a pas^te, add boiling water, stirring untihdeaj^and g|68ry^ Add 
talcum. Cool mixture; add soap flakes, stirring until evenly distributed. N^ixture shouWbe thic J( Pour into . 
jars and cover. ^ 

2. 3 parts watcf 
' I pact of cornstarctj 

glycerine 
food coloring 

BringVater to a boil, dissolve starch, and stir two together. Let mixture cool again. Store i]i a cool place. 

3. Mix 1 C. soap flakes, 1 C. starch, 1/2 C. talcMm with 1 C. cold water. Stir" these ingredients into 7 C. 
boiling water. Cook untU thick (about 5 minufesUTool in covered dish, Stor^ in covered idr in a coo'l 
place, " ' ^ - • ^\ ■ 

erIc / '-.4 : ^^^6 ■ . . ■ 



Homemade, Clay or Dough ; % 

1. I C. flour 
1/2 C. salt 

• .* 3'tsp. alum * ' * ^ ' 

+/4-1/2C. water ^ 

vegetable coloring as desired ^ ' * • 

Thi» type of clay does not harden; but when left to dry for 24 hours, it can be handled due to the crust-like ' 
liardenmg Effect of the salt. 

2. ' Tpart flour to 1 part salt to 1/4 part water ^ 

M ix together io a soft consistency. Will keep 3 or 4 days if wrapped in Wax paper and stored in refrigerator. 
Paste > ^ * 

1. I cup floi^r ' ' ' 

2 1/4 cup^ boiling water • - . 

3' 4 tsp. oil of wintergipeen 

I cup cold water ^ * . 

I tsp. powdered aTtim 4^ ' 

M ix flour with cold water; stir until smooth. Add boiling water and stir. Cook in double boiler over low heat 
] until smooth. Add alum and stir until smooth. R^jjove frpm fire; add oil of wintergreen when mixture is 
y cooling. Store in covered jars in a cool place. " * • * 

2. Paste (for Sawdust Puppets) 

1 cup flour 

6 cups water . , ' * ^ 

6 Tbsp. powdered alum ^ 
6 Tbsp. powdered glue ./ " 

2 Tbsp. oil of cloves ' . 
Blend together Hour and water. Add alum, glue, and oil of cloves. Blend mixture wellifc, * 

3. W>ieat PaMe ^ , - ^ ^ ^ 

1 1/2 cups boiling water ^ 
Add 2 tsp. wheat flour. StfrPell. 

Add 1/2 tbsp. salt (for preservative) ' 

4. Paste ^ 

I po^iijd white dextrine mixed with enough water to miake stiff paste. Heat ih^double boiler. A^d i ounce 
Salicylic and/ or benzoate of soda. Cool and store in cool place in coveretf jars. 
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Homemade Finger Paint . . 

Liquid starch • ^ 

Tempera paint ^ • 

A fast method is to wet paper, spread with li^id siarch, and sprjnkle with powdered paint to desired shade. 
If desired, the paint and starch can be ijiixed together in jdrs before painting. . ' 

Flour Finger Paint \ - * ^ 

2 cups flour * - ^ * • ' , 

r cup sugar ^ ^ ' - 

r^cup cornstarch ; \ ^ 

M IX ingredients to a thick paste in cold water. Pour Enough boiling vi^te^ to make a thick heavy starch, y 
stirring constantly until clear. Add color. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Papier-Mache Pulp 1 * " . 

^ . " • / 

To make enojjgh pulp for several fist-sized models, fill a pail with small pieces ctfTTrn paj)er, cover tjie paper 
with water, and let it soa k overiright. Knead the soaked mass; then squeeze outlthe excess water by straining 
the pulp through a sieve or stoeking. Add enough paste to hold Ifie mixture Wether and model the pulp as 
you would clay. If the pulp tends to crack while drying, press it together /nd define the modeling on the 
second * ^ * ( 

Pulp can be mixed with sawdust, salt, samd, or asbestos powder. WSe. dry ingredients will require 
'additional paste. i ^. 

Soft pape> napkins or cleaning^i^sues, generously covere,d with paste and crumpled, aake a softer pulp that 
IS useful for detailed w6rk. • . ' , . > V . 

Dry papier-mache compounds, used b^ taxidermists and doll hospitals, heed water and adhesive added id 
make a strong pulp which can be sanded or carved when dry. 

9 

Pa^ier-Mache Pulp 2 . . ' 

Prepare paper as above and add paste. \ 

Pajle: 3 Tbsp. of flour blended with I piat of water. Boil mixture until thick as heavy cream. Add 1/2 tsp. 
^alt to prevent souring. . , 

Papier-Mache Strip . ^ ' . 

Tear strips of newspaper or paper toweling into strips 1/2 i«ch wide. Dip each strip into paste mixture. 
Afiply strips diagonally onto surface of mold. Apply additional strips in a cris^-cross fashion for 5 or 6 
layers, ^f the mache is to be removed from the mold, apply a liberal covering of vaseline or petroleujn jelJy*to 
the^ surface of the mold. . * ^ ' . ' 

Sa>vdust ' ^ * » * ■ * 

Add 1 cup of paste to 2 cups of sawdust. Mix with hands until mass ca#>e formed irfo a ball and not cling to 
th^ fingers or hand. * • • ^ • 

29 



Asbestos - " 

a) Make >vheat paste recipe. Ri^r wheat paste over 2 cups of dry §isbestos. Mix with hands until asbestos is 
soft and pliable. T^Chiaterial is read^ for use when a ball can be formed and the mixture doe;s not cling 
to the hands, f ' ' • , . 

b) A cup of asbestos is mixed witi the teasppon^f powder pasje and erfough Neater added tq ma1ce a good 
modeling cop?istency, Color may be ddded by coloring the paste or by painting the^roduQf after it is 

dry. . ^ , ' ' • ' ^ '\ 



Chicken Wire Modeling 




Chicken or tur^y wire is flexible and can be shaped for both curVed and angular forms. For a lai^ge project 
or a top-heavy Jmall one, start with a core-and a base of Wood or metal. Break or bend, ^w, and riarl the core 
iA tl^e desired position. Cut measured pieces of .wire mesh to model for each Separate armature section. Slip 
the modeled sections over the core alid attalch them lo each other by entwining thp mesh edges. Lhse 
additipnal flexible wire strands to fasten the model to the base, . . 

When the frame is shaped and secured to the base, it is.ready for paste and paper; and later, when dry, paint 
and shellac jf desired. , • 



Chicken and turkey' wire and, even window screening are,practical materials for large projects. Cortib'tm^ 
^^^vt nfiesh with large cartons for stage properties, paracl^pieces, or displays. Include wire-cutting pliersahd 
heavy gloves in your equipmefnt. ^ * ^ 

MOBILES ^ 
Materials: * 



cardboard - . . - 

vpipecleaners * . ' " ^ \ ' ^ 

wire ' . ' ,4r 

String ' 

co^t hanger OF doweling ' ' ' ^ 

fine grade wire ' ^ '\ ' 

pioture* cutouts or paper sculpture ' ^ * . » » » 

Procedure: • 

. * • * • - ' ^ . 

Th^ coat hangCT or doweling is to be used for the top of main balar^ — other things could beuied^ but they 
sh<^uld be long and. somewhat symmetrical as the secret of a mplfte is balance. When finished, it should-be 
put where it can move freely. Depending upon the need andtiesire, the eoat hanger may be opened or used 
"as is,*" Frdm this top, various shaped cutouts or decorations may be hung by wire or by string. For younger 
'children, the string^^ld probably prove easier.; ' • ' • 

'The articles to'6e mobilized should be light weight and relativel;^.equal in weight so that they can be 
balanced by just lengthening' or shortening ihe strings. Any of the *^bove materials mentioned Will prove 
qtKi^e satisfactory. Even oddly shaped sticks that are cleaned^iina«ptinted become very interesting.- 
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PLASTER OF PARIS . -.1 

Purchase regular patching plaster or "Dental Plaster of Paris.'' * ^ 

Place in a rysf-proof pan an amount of water equal to the amount of plaster desired. 

Sift dry p^stepinto water. DO NOT STIR. Keep addjng plaster until" mounds or small 'peaks form just 
above the surface of the water. ' *» • . 

Begin stirring, keeping spoon undersurf^ce of water to avoid bubbles until mixture thickens or spoon reaves 
mapk. f . f ' . ^ 

Pour immediately into welNgreased molds. All^ plaster to dry for 2 or 3 day«. 

EXPERIMENtS WITH CRAYONS 

. \ - 

1. Freehand, applications of craj^ons on a light-K:olortfd paper surface. Try^line designs, textures, solid 
spots, and a covering coat of blended colors. " . 

' ^ . ^ \ ^ ' 9' . 

2. Crayon work on a tempera painted surface. Let the tempera show through the crayon color or make the 
crayon woi* opaque* in some areas. ^ . • \ 

3. ' Heavy and light applications on printed newspape^ ' 

4. Heavy and light ajpplications on papier-mache objects which have had a Hnal coat of unprinted. 
newspaper of paper toweUng > . 

5. Heavy wax crayon applied hear a stencil edge, moved with a hard eraseno the craft syrface. Try brown 
wrapping p^per, construction paper, and waxed papers for stencils. 

6. Apply flowing wash of tempera or water-<:olor paints over hea^ wax crayon liRes'and small fille'd-in 
areas. Select a contrasting color or valu^ for the Wash. Try sponging over the crayon with water before 
adding brushloads of paint. 

-^"^ . ' ^ * i ' ' 

7. Try vaj-ious ways of scraping: Cover light ?nd bright wax crayon areas vltth black or dark-colored 
crayons. With different tools, scratch and scrape away the dark overcoat to exp&se lines, textures, or 
patches of light colors. Or mix liquid so^ with dark tempera colors to use as the overcoat. Light 
tempfra colors and soap can be brushed over dark crayons. 

8. Encaustic methods vary. They include ways of painting with melted color^ed wax" and other ways in 
which heat is used to fuse the cplor^. Make a simple safe he^tsourceby wiring two light bulbs in a small 
metal plant box and add a wife rack jpp. Cookie, sheets, pie pans, and muffin tins can be used for 
melting the tfiydn scraps. Add?a little hot water to each color to help keep the w^x soft or ifeea little 
turpentinetto thin the color and keep it flexible. . ' ' 

NOTEc Supervision i$ necessary when candles, soldering irons, heat lamps and stpyes are used by 
children. ' ^ 

9. Brush or rub (with a^cloth) turpentine or banana oil over crayon. Gently rub the dry surface with a soft 
cloth to restore the glow. ^ ' ^ . ' ♦ 

10. Use fine sandpaper or tailc over Jjeavy applications of wax crayon to dull the finish. 

r - , 
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^ FINGER PLAY#F,OR YOUNG CHlJbREN 



Turtle 



J 



. This is.my* turtle. ' ^ . 4 , (Make ha^nd into fist.) 

He lives in a shell. , ♦ * • ^ - \* - . ^ J , ' . 

• He likesfrfls home very well. ' \* ' . ' * , ^ ^v^A/^ jj^' 

He pokes his head out when hewants t,o eat. fThumb, sticks out between first and ^ec^nd fiil^s.> 

V And pulls it back in when he g6$s to sleep, " ^ • \ ' ^ 



' 0 ^ > " Rabbit 

rabbit hasi|jj|^big ears 
And a funny~Tiltfe^6se.7 ,~ V <. 
He likes'Jo nibble carrots, * ' - , 

And he hops wherever he goes. 



" • (Index and nfiiidleYingers point up.) 

-fJoin other three fingers for nose.) 
- '(Mjove thumb a^a^ fiwn other 2 fingers.) 

^ % . (Whole tfhcf Ipps.) 



Frogs' 



TKis'little f^^oggie broke hik toe, 
0This little froggie said oh,' oh, ph'. ' 
this little froggie laughed and was gl^. 
This little frogg1e*crie4feand was sad, ' 
This littid froggie, so thougfttfuf and good, 
Ran for the docftor as fast as he could. ^ 




(Put hand quicKJy behind back;^ 





* Thils is my fight hand; % 
¥ J'li^aSe it up high.' 

This is my left hand; ^ 
ril touch the sky. % . 

RighUiand, left hand ~ - * 
Roll iJa^m around. 
Left nand, right hand — 
Pgund, pound, poun^. ■ ^ 

''^is is the bunny. with ears so funny. 
And this is the hole in thfe Mound. 
. . If a slight noise, hear^, ^ 
% iJflicks up his ears, 
■ And hop! ^ in he goes \yith a bound. 



>^ kight and Lelt 



Rabbit 



4 



(Two fingers opjtfft h^nd) 
(Make h^^ith- right hapi^.) 



Train 



The great big train goes up the track 

And says and then goes baqjc. .' * ' ' . , 

(Child chooses what tratrt will say. Take fingers of one hand up opposite arm. When fingert reaeh shoulder, 
say word& "Toot— toot," ind then go bacK. down.) " ^ • . ' • 



This is a beehive, 

/ Biit where afre the bees? 

■* • 

Hiddert away where nobody see^/ 
* Here they come' creeping out of their hive. 
'Pf^pj^^ree, fo.ur^ five. 



Let you^ftigers clap; clap, clap. 
Lejt your fingers snap, snap, snap. 
Fold your arms, an* quiet be. 
Roll J'our hands so wide awake. 
Let your finger^ shake, s^jake, shake. 
Fold your hands, and quiet be. 
Climb'the ladder, do not fall. ^ 
Fold your hands, and quiet be. 



Bees 




' (IVlake fislj 



(Bring fingers out one af a time.) 
. (Let fingers buzz around.) 



(flap hands three times.) 
(Snap fingers three times.)' 
(Fold arms.) 
(Roll'arms.) 
(Shake fingers.) 
(Fold h'ands!) 
(A'rms^move Up ladder.) 

(Fold hands.) 



Hands 



* My bands upon my head place. 
On my sRoulders, on my face, ^ 
On my hips I place theij^so. , 
Now behind my .back they go. 
Now I raise them up s;^j||jigh 
M^^ke my fi^igers fly. 

•No^ 1 clap them, one, two, three. 
Then I fold them silently. 



Jack and Jill wejit up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water. 

Jack felLfldown and broke his crown,* 

Arid filVckmc' tumbling after. 



Hickor)/ dickory dock. 
Th£^mouse went pp the clock. 
. The clock struck 
The mouse r^n down. • 
Hickory dickory dock. , 



Jack anfflJilli " ^ 

(Palm down, climjping motion with hands; one above* the otjie^) 

' . ^([^ (HarTd falls.) 

(Cf^r hand mal^ a rolling motion as it4'alls.) 



Hickory^Dickory Dock 



' Ball's 



(Arms swing back and forth.) 
(Left arm held up, right ha^d runs up.) 

, , * (ClapTfumber.) 
(Right hand runs down left arm.) 
(/\rms swing back and forth.) 



A great big ball — 

A little ball — ' 

A middle-sized ball I*see# « 

Let's see if we can count them: 

C)ne, two, three; 

4 



(Form circle, using b«th artns.) 
(Form -circle, using index finger ^nd thumb of one hand.) 
(Forrn circle by;j9ining index fingers and the thumbs of both hands.) 

* . 

(Each of the three circleiri^ made as il is counted.) 
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Ducks 



Fivejittle ducks went in for a swim. 
,^fre fim littjc duck pbt Hi's head right ifr. ' 

The second'little duck put his head far back. 
,rhelthiaKlittle duck said, ••Quack, quack, quack. 

The fourtFi little duck, With his tiny brother, 

•Went for aAvalk^ith hi$ father and mother. . 



r - 



This is a choo-choo train, 
Puffing down the track. 
\ow it's going for>^rd, 
* Now. it's going back^ 
Now the bell is ringing, 
Now the whittle blows. V 
What a lot of noise it makes 
Everywhere it goes. 



\ Tr^iin . > ^ . 

(Arifi^ bent at elbow,- go around and round like wheels.) 

(Four-^teps forw^d, wheeU turning^at sides.) 



(Fours^s back) 
(Arm^ pull as if pulling a bell rope.) 
(Hands to fnSuth as if blowing a. whistle) 
(Cover ears with hands.) 



FihgerBand 



Tune: "Here We Go 'round the Mulberry Bush" . , ' . 

The finger band is^oming to town, conjmg to town, coming to town. 

The finger band irc^tmg^o town so early in the m^xvmg. f . - . 

(Put hands behind back and slowly bring them out m front.) . 



. *This fa the way they wear.their caps, etc.^ 
' This IS the way they play their drumj, etc' 



' The finger band is going away, etc. 



(Haniis. pointed over head) 
(Any instrument may be illustrated.) 

. ' (Very soft voices) 



Foiiow the Leader 



Hands on shouldprs, hands on k-nees. 
Hands behind vou,Jf you please. 
Touch your ^Iloulders, now your nose, 
Now ypur.-hair^ artd now your toes. 
Hands lip high in the"air, as-t^efore. 
Now clap your hands |, 2, X 4, ' . « 



4* 
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Fish 



T^n iittfe fishes were Swimming i/i a pooU 
This oite said, "Let's swim whye it'sifccl." > 
This pi\t said, "It's a very warm day." . 
This one said, ""'Come on, let's play.**. ' 
This one said, "I^im hungry as can be." 
This one said, "There's a worm under that tree."- 
This one. said, "Wait, y/e'd better loojc.". 
This /one said, "Yes, it's on a hoole" ' ^ ' 
Thfe one'^aid, "Can^'t we get it anyway r 
7ff[s one said, "P^haps we rrfay." 
This one was so very .bra\^. 
He grabbed a bite apd swaip ^way. p' , 



Open Shut 



Open, shut them, open, shut them, 
Giv^ a httte clapy 
Open^hut them, ope,i, shut them. 
Lay them in your lap * , 
'Creep them, ci-eep.them' ^ 
•Up to the ti#head, 
Takj thj^mm)wn again 
Arid tuck them all in bed. 



(Place m lap,^ 



I 



Frogs 



Five little froggies sat on the shore. 
One i^t for a swim and then the7e were four. 
Four little froggies laoked out to sea, • , 
One went swimming and then there were three* 
Three little froggies said, "Wh^t can we do?" * 

•One junjped in the wafer -and then there were twa 
Two little froggies sa/ in the sun. 
This one sw^m offend thdh there was^one. . 

, One lonely frbggie said, "This*is no fun." 
He aivedan the waier aqd then there was none.. 



c 



Thumbkin^ 



(Push down a finger as each frog* leaves.) 



Where is thufnbkin, where*is thumbkin"^ 
Here I arti* here I am! ^ 
How are you this*morning? * J| 
Vq^j^^ll, I thank yoii. 7 
Run and play, ruij and play. / * 

(2) Where is pointer? 

{3J Where is tall man? 

(4) Where is ring" man? t 

(•5)' Wh^re is small man? ' 

{b) Where are, all men? 




2U 



Jick-o-Lantern 



This is the baby's jack-o-lantcfi:n. f 
These'are the eyeSf - . - 

This is the nose, • 

And tl)iS'the place where the candle goes. 



*iwo little blaekj?irds 
. Standing on a hill — 
This ooe. is Jack,' ^ 
And' this bn« is" Jill. 
Fly away. Jack, 

away, Jill. 
Come back, Jack, 
,Come back, Jill. 
.Two little blaclcbirds 
Standing on a hill. 



Blackbirds 



(Make it with hands.) 
(I'oint to eyes.)^ 
(Point to n^.) 
(Make place for candle with han^,)^ 



(Hands an shoulders) • 
; (Show hand.) 
(Show hand.) 
( Hani behind >ack) ' 
, '(Hand^hind back) ^ 
»(Hand on shoulder)'^ 
(Hand*bn shoulder) 



Kitty Saijd 



This kitty said, "1 smella mouse," 
This kilty said, "Let^^ hunt throxigh the house.^ 
^Tjfe^itiy said, "Let's play we're aslefep.*" 
Th^kitty said, "Let's go creepty-creep." 
ThisTcjtty said,''VMeow, meow, meow, 
L^aw him go/hrough this hole just now/' 



• (Show thumb.) 
(Show forefmger,»^nd so on^) 



Soi^ii 



Five little soldiers standing in* a row, 

Thrde stood straight and two stood so. 

A/ng came the)icaptam,'an^^hat do you think?" ^ ^ 

Those two lit^e soldiers jumpetj, quick a(s a wink. ' ^ 

1 * ^ HalloWeen 

Five little jack-o-lantems sitting, on a;, gate.^ * 

The n'r«one said. "My, it's getting laje" 

The second one >aid, "Who gdes therer 

The third*orfe said, "There're ghosts in fhe air.^ 

The fourth one 'said,^"LeVs run! let's run.'' 

The fi^ one said, "It's only Halloween fun." - 

Pu(f! went th^ wind — oiit ^yent the Ijght % 

And off ran the jack-o-fantems'on rffcillowecn nighty 4 



(finders bent) 

/ ■' 
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Two Lfttle Hands 



two. little hands are folded tight. ' 
This is the left, tlys i,s the*fight. • 
Five little '%gers standing on each 
«6» l|^hold a plum or a peach. 
But Wfien I get as "big as you, 
I'll show you what these hands'can do. 



Little T«apot 



I'm a little teapot, sHdrrand 5K)ut. 
This is my handle, ' - ' 
This is my spout! 

When I get all steamed up, then 1 shout, 
"J ust tip me oven j 



teamed up, then 1 she 
;nand pouF me fcut.^ 



(Show them.) 

(Indicate edch.) 

(ShcAv fingiers.) 
(Curved as if holding plum) 
~ ' .'• ' (Point.) 

(Show hands.) 



(Right hand on hip. 
Left hand jn air.) 



(Bend' body»to left.) 



.Squirrels 



Five Ihtle sguirrels were sitting in a tree . ' « 
Said the firsflittle squirrel, "What do 1 see*^' 
Said the second little squirrel, "I see a gun " 
Said the third httle squirrel, "We'd better run " • 

t Said the fifth htUe sqiiirpl, "I'm not afraid." " • 
BANG went tte gun and away^hey all run. " 




I 



Said the first iittje chicken 
' With a quick httle squirm, 
"I wish I couM find 
A fat httle worm." ^ 

Said the second Httle thicken 
With an odd little shrug, 
"I wish I could find 
A fat liule bug.*' > 

the third little, chicken 
1^ a sharp little squeal, ^ 
j^jf^ I could find . 
S^me nice. yellow meal.** 

Siid Jhe fourth little chicken 
, With a small sign^of grief, 
"J wish I could:find 
/) little green leaf." 



Five ^le Chickens | 



4 * 
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Said the fifth littl^ chicken 
With a faint little nioan, 
"1 wish 1 could find 
A* wee gwivel ?tone." 

. '*Nbw see hjre " said the molker 
From the garden patch, , 
"^If you want any breakfast. 
Just come here and scratch-'' 

First 1 loosen n^ud and dirt. 
My shoes* I then rub clean,* 
For shoes in such a dreadful sight 
Never should be- seen. 
Nekt I spread the polish on. 
And then I let it dry. 
*I brush and brush and brush and brush. 
How those shoes shine oh. myl 



\ 



Grandma 



are Grandma's glasses. 
Here* IS Grandma's cap. 
* These are Qrandma's hands 
Folded irt her lap. 



(Make circles by 'bringing tips of forefingers and thurnbs^>together.) 

* (Place hands flat on head.) 

(Show hands.) 

^ . ' , (Fold hands in lap.) 



Chickadees 



Five little chickadees sitti^ig on the floor; 
* One flew away anithen there wer^four. 

^ % Four little chickadees.^tting on a tree, 
Ooe flew away and then there were three. 

. Three little chickadees looking at you, ' 
. On4 flew away and the then ther^ere two. 

^ Two little cf^kadees sitting in the sun^ f • 
4 One flew a^ay and.thep there was one. ^ 

^ One little chickadee sitting all alone, . 
He flew away and there was noni. 



(As ^h bird flies away, another finger goes down.) 



Soldiers 



The mighty Duke of,York had 20ilhousand men, ^ 

He marched them up the hill and marched them down again. ' ' . ^ 

And when they were up they were up. . ' 

And when they were down they were down; ^ 

BiK when they were only half-way up, * * 

They were neither up nor down. 
(Hands in air whenever the word "up" is said. Hands in lap whenever the word "down" if said.) 



Sleds 



Here's a great big hill 
With snow all over the^ide 
And now let's take our sleds 
And down the hill we'll-slide. 



Way'up high in the apple tree 
Two little at)ples smilecj at me. 
I sfiook that tree as hard-as I could 
And^down came the apples! 
Mmmijimmm were' they good! 



(Hold Jeft arm at side to form hill.) 

(Place right hand on l^ft shoulder.) 
(Right hand, palm down, goes down left arm.) 

Apples 

(Arm^ raised high above head, index finger and thumb in circle) 

^ " (Shake arms.) 

(Bring right arm down and hit right- knee, same with left arm.) 
(Fold hands and tuck under chin, shakmg head back and forth.) 



Sparrows 



i^ive little sparrows sitting in ^tree. 
The first one says. "What do Tsee^^" 
"The .second one says, "I see the stree^ 
The third one says, "And seeds to e^ 
The fourth one says, "The seeds are wheat." 
The fifth one only says, "Tweet, tweet/' 
(A fingefgoes down as eaoh bird speaks.) 



. ■■ * . 

Ten Kttle firefighters 
' Sleeping in a row; - ^ 
Ding, goes the bell, ^ 
And down the pole'they go. 
Off on the engine, oh, oli,.o|i. 
Using the big hose, so, so, so. * ' ^ 
When all the fire's out, home ?o sl^. 
Back to bed, all in ^row. 



Firefighters 



(Both hands, fingers curled to represent sleeping firefighters) 
^ , (One hand pulls, bell cord.) 

(Both hands hold pole, itioving down.) 
' * ' . (Hands steer engine.) 

[ ^ \ ^ (Hands hold hose nozz^.) 

^ ' \ ** . fHands ^teer engine.^ 

> * ^Hand$ extended, fingers curled.) 



.vTbe Squirrel 



A 



Jhese are the brown leaves fluttering cJown. 
' And this is the tall tree, bare and brown. 
This is the squirrel with eyes so bright. 
Hunting for nuts with all his might. 
This is the hole where, da^ by day, ^ 
Nut after riut fie stores away. 
When winter comes wi4h cold and storm. 
He'll sleep curled up all' snpg and warm. 

X 



Ants 



Once I saw an ant hill with no ants about. ' 

So I said, "Dbar little ants, won't you please come outT' 

Then, as if the little ants had heard my call, 

Orfe, two, three, four, five came out 

And that was; all. 



(Both hands fluttering) 
<Left hand up, fingers outspread) 
(Fingers on right hgnd run;^ 

(Close thumb and finger on cmeJliknd.) ^ 

(Right hand curled up for sleeping 
squirrel in branches of t^ee) 



(^ake a fist, fingers hidden.) 



(Fingers out, one at a time) 



\ AlligatoY ^ 

The alligator likes to swim/ • (Two hands fiat — one on top of the other.) 

Sjometimes his mouth dpens wide. (Fingers on each hand stay-close together. Hands open and shut.) 
But when he sees me on the shore, 

Down under the water he'll hide. (Hands in original position — go^down to floor.) 



r 
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School Field Trips ' ^ 

The cobimunity surrounding every school contains many opportunities for children to learn. Children 
studying government can Sfeserve tiieir city or county government in action. Elementary school children 
enjoy visjting the fjre or police station and the newspaper office. In fact, ever^^community has many places 
that children can be taJcen and many people who" have much to offer. Also, there are people witJi various 
kinds of hobbies who are willing to share them with children . ' 

\ 

Teacher aides can do much to help teachers ?y knowing what to do when children are taken on field trips. 
You should be prepared to assume responsibility in carrying out such dutjfs as: ' 

1. Knowing what the children aFe expected to do from the time they leave schdo! until the^ get back 

2. GfcUing acquainted |ith each child's buddy and being certain that they stay in pairs 
" ^- Helping the leaders in their efforts to leadvthe group 

4. ^Bringing up the rear of the line to prevent straggling 

5. Helping with children crossing the street 

' t 

6. ^ Helprmg children to remain seated while in the bus 

7. Helping the children go to the bathroom before leaving the school or at scheduled stops- . 

8. Being Jamiliar with safety hazards at the places being visited so that the children cannot be in 
danger . . 



\ 



